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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
ES 


In reply to an Op Susscriser (p. 290), 
J.G,.N. writes, that he ‘* has reason to 
suppose that no measure has yet been taken 
to repair the breach which, by the admission 
of the Earldom of Roscommon, was made 
by the House of Peers in the patent of Lord 
Bloomfield. The Barony of Milford was not 
(as your Correspondent presumes) appro- 
priated to that purpose; as it was one of 
those mentioned in the patent of the Barony 
of Fitzgerald and Vesey; the two others 
being Coleraine and Eardley. For the Earl- 
dom of Norbury the extinctions alleged 
were the Viscounty of Newcomen, the Ba- 
rony of Whitworth, and the Viscounty of 
Carleton. The peerage of Barrymore, al- 
though the late Earl died as long since as 
1823, appears (unlike Roscommon) never to 
have been considered extinct by the advisers 
of the Crown, the Viscounty (as stated by 
your Correspondent) having been claimed 
before the ene of Peers. The extinct 
Trish peerages, then, which have not yet 
been acted upon, stand thus, in the order of 
their occurrence : 1826, Viscounty of Net- 
terville (but for which also a claim has been 

referred) ; 1827, Earldom of Ulster, and 
ane of Castlecovte ; 1829, Earldum of 
Carhampton, Earldom of Blesinton, and 
Viscounty of Clermont. As ‘* the next ex- 
tinction”’ after the revival of the Earldom 
of Roscommon was not, according to the 
terms of the Act, duly passed over by the 
Crown as affording ‘* no new right,” it cer- 
tainly appears to be high time that the 
omission should be remedied, lest not only 
the integrity of the Barony of Bloomfield, 
but that of every subsequent creation, should 
become debateable in consequence of the 
neglect.” 

Mr. W. Wansey says, ‘* Since I sent 
you an account of the Clay moulds for Ro- 
man Coins, which are occasionally found in 
the parish of Wakefield (p. 32), I have had 
another opportunity of visiting that place, 
and have procured a few more, and among 
them one with the coin still in it. Itisa 
Julia Domna, of the small bronze size. 
Obv. 1vura avovsra, head of Julia Donna. 
Rev. cerert Frrvoir. Ceres seated. (See 
Mionet, p.189.) It is in perfect preservation. 
Tle edge of the mould is broken away in one 
or two places, and the shape of the coin cor- 
responds to those vacancies which it has 
evidently run into while in a state of fusion, 
proving, without doubt, that it was cast in 
the mould, which it still fits exactly. I 
also obtained two or three coins of S. Se- 
verus and his family, and a sort of crucible, 
apparently made of the same sort of clay as 
the moulds, about as large as a moderate sized 
apple, which, supposing a slice cut off the 


top, it resembles in shape. The lower’ part 
of it is black outside, and quite vitrified, 
evidently the effect of the action of fire.” 

If any of our Correspondents know of the 
existence of any sale or MS. Catalogues of 
the Books and MSS. of Bysshe and St. 
Geoige, Clarencieux Kings of Arms, in any 
public or private repositary, we shall be 
obliged by a line upon the subject. Sir 
Edward Bysshe. died 1680, when the re- 
mains of his library, not disposed of in his 
life-time, were sold by John Dunmore, at 
the Woolpack in Ivy-lane. Sir Henry St. 
George died 1715, and his books were sold 
by Messrs. Wine and Gregory. 

The Rev. T. Dyer, Rector of Abbess 
Roding, Essex, states that, ‘* in the chancel 
of Abbess Roding Church, there is a hand- 
some ancient monument erected to the me- 
mory of Mildred Lady Luckyn, the wife of Sir 
William Luckyn, of Little Waltham, Essex, 
Bart. and the youngest daughter of Sir Ga- 
maliel Capel of Rookwood Hall, Knt. and 
Dame Jane his wife, who died in the year 
1633. On the other side of the wall is an- 
other monument to the memory of her 
father and mother, and nine of their chil- 
dren, A description of these monuments, 
and a view of the Church, appeared in Gent. 
Mag. for May 1797. Both of these mo- 
numents (adds Mr. Dyer) are very much di- 
lapidated, and he therefore wishes to disco- 
ver the descendants of those to whose me- 
mory they were erected, in hopes that they 
will contribute something towards their re- 
storation. The Earl of Essex, descended 
from the aboveinentioned Capels, has been 
applied to, but his Lordship refused to con- 
tribute anything, erroneously supposing that 
the parish is obliged to keep up all monu- 
ments in the Church.”—Mr. Dyer is in- 
formed that the lineal male representative of 
Sir William Luckyn is Ear] Verulam, whose 
great-grandfather, Sir William Luckyn, first 
assumed the name of Griinston, 

The Correspondent who favoured us with 
a drawing of a stone jug, having impressed 
upon it medallions of heads in Roman cos- 
tume, is requested to communicate further 
with us, previously to its publication. 

We are much ubliged by the view of the 
Town of Axbridge, sent by G. B. and are 
ouly withheld from engraving it, from the 
Cross and many of the buildings therein re- 
presented, appearing also in the view of that 
town, inserted in vol. Lxxv. p. 201. 

The view of Hawkshead Church is not 
admissible. 

We have received a private communica- 
tion for our correspondent A. C. C., with 
whose address we are unacquainted, 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


VISIT TO THE WESTERN HIGHLANDS. 


COTLAND, from Edinburgh to 
Stirling, is a country excessively 
cultivated, but too open, and of the 
bleak sea-coast character. There is 
not so much deficiency of trees in 
the foreground as there was formerly ; 
but there is a bad effect produced from 
the manner of planting these trees, 
which have grown up, like regiments 
of soldiers, in straight lines, stiff, 
priggish, half-sized, and formal. How- 
ever wooded or England-like the fore- 
ground may have been made, there 
is always in a Scotch view a bad back- 
ground, a chilly, naked mountain be- 
hind, a regular Cotswold of the first 
magnitude, too near and too russety to 
be picturesque or landscape-like. All 
this, the lowland country, is intersected 
with broad rivers, and consequently 
steam-boat travelling is the order of 
the day. They are seen plying about 
in great numbers, and giving much 
life to Scotch views. The long tails 
of smoke out of their huge iron cylin- 
ders, may be seen coming round the 
jutting promontories and corners of 
the rivers, long before the noble drudge 
comes dashing and rumbling into view. 
I stept into the Stirling steam-boat, 
and got up the Forth to Stirling, forty 
miles, for 3s. 6d., and walked on to 
the next village to sleep, eleven miles. 
We met with a half-drunken High- 
lander, who told us he could take 
G and myself a shorter way. 
He led us through a park, under mag- 
nificent trees, along a river side, at the 
end of which he came into a wood, 
shot suddenly down to the river's side, 
twice as wide as the Wye, and dashed 
unconcernedly over a dam-head of loose 
stones, where we were obliged to fol- 
low in the dark, with a certainty 
of drowning if we had slipped. On 
went the Highlander, a perfect master 
of localities, just as if he had been 
crossing Wilton bridge, and we luckily 
got off with only our shoes and stuck- 
ings full of water. We had seen no- 





thing hitherto worth mention, but the 
beautiful coasts of Fife—a glorious out- 
line of half sea, half river character, 
rocks, wooded villages, and parks, and 
an admirable general outline. 

The approach to the Highland 
scenery is, like that of all mountainous 
countries, a long reach of dreary moor- 
land for the high ground, with inter- 
mediate bottoms of loose stones, weeds, 
and brooks. You find nothing but 
what excites ideas of desolation and 
unsheltered desertion, till you get into 
the heart, when up rise the mountains 
in endless groups, like mole-hills in a 
field. This Highland scene has two 
characters. It consists, fitst, of succes- 
sive groups of mountains, arranged in 
circles, within which are inclosed, as in 
a basin, smooth broad silvery lakes ; 
and secondly, in the narrow lines of 
separation between these mountains, of 
cataracts, that pour headlong down 
over the loose rocks that are washed 
out of the base of the hills, and tossed 
about like a thonsand tomb-stones, up- 
right, perpendicular, across, and in all 
directions, overhung with copses of 
hazel, pine, birch, and mountain ash. 
We had a fine specimen of this in 
“the Brachan’s thundering wave,” 
and the Pass of Glenfinlas. 

Some of the Highland cottages on 
the road are curious. Many of them, 
of loose stones without mortar, black 
with age, and a crop of grass on the 
thatch, are lettered as inns, licensed to 
sell British and foreign spirits, whisky, 
and porter. Inside, a fire in the centre 
of the hovel, and a hole in the wall to 
let out the smoke, and one bed almost 
on the earth; children half naked, 
men ragged. But in one of these there’ 
was Johnson’s Dictionary, and ‘other 
works of note; for the march of intel- 
lect, some how or other, peeps into 
every liole in Scotland. A game- 
keeper, a way-faring man, some widdle 
farmers, and people of the peasantr 
class in ihe packets, surprised us wit 
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an intelligent discourse on government 
and colonization, and the ancient his- 
tory of Scotland. 

The two crowning scenes in the 
western Highlands are the Trosacs and 
Lochlomond,. We passed under Ben- 
ledi, a huge mountain, till we reached 
theroad, with Loch Veracheeat our feet 
on one side, and the hill side clothed 
with wood on the other. At the head 
of the lake, which we were approach- 
ing, was a chain of seven wooded 
mountains, complete half globes, which 
passed straight across the lake ; and over 
these seven juniors was a tier elose at 
their backs, of six or seven, three times 
as high, starting up and staring like 
grenadiers over the shoulders of drum- 
mer-boys. To pierce this double girdle 
of mountains, the Trosiecs, and see 
what was within them, we had to 
pass through a winding ravine of 
wood and crags, rising so high as to 
shut out all sky but what was sus- 
pended over our heads. In this mag- 
aificent hollow, the clifls and trees 
thrown all about, and sloping down in 
irregular terraces, (with a ground, not 
of moss but of heath, matted as thick 
as box in a garden, two feet high, and 
loaded with crimson blossoms and 
green stems,) formed the most com- 
plete Salvator Rosa, or Radcliffe pic- 
ture, that it is possible to imagine. 
Just out of the path was the solitary 
grass-plat where Scott describes the 
fall and death of James Fitz James’s 
horse. Within this girdle we found 
Loch Katrine, like ‘* one burnished 
sheet of molten gold,” diversified with 
little isles, and that sweet isle, all trees 
and rocks, whence Ellen pushed ‘ her 
light shallop to the shore,” and to the 
left, that mighty monarch of bluish ste- 
rile surface, with a long Gaelic name, 
where Douglas concealed himself and 
some of his household. Here the 
Highlanders were pushing their boat 
into the creek, full of Cantabs and 
tourists, loading the cart from the Inn 
with luggage. 

The eas in the Highlands are ex- 
cellent, having carpeted well-furnish- 
ed parlours, and the visitors dining to- 
ether on the Jable d’héte system. 

“hese, like the Welch Inns, are built 
by the nobility, The Inn at Loch 
Katrine was situated at the mouth of 
the Trosacs, surrounded with the 
wood, a flower garden in the front 
above the road, and the lake below. 
Here I dined with a brother of * the 
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Earl of M—— and D rT,” a great 
friend of A—— M , and a Bra- 


zennose man; he inquired for T: ‘ 
There were also three Cantabs,an Ame- 
rican, a Russian, and sundry Scotch and 
English. The Duchess of Portland had 
left the day before. The Cantabs come 
up here, and study at the vacation. 
Y was at Loch Katrine all last 
summer. I andG started from 
the Trosacs on foot, on a showery 
evening, to cross the mountains to the 
Clachan of Aberfoil, Rob. Roy’s conn- 
try, passing a cataract or two. Here 
and there was an Highlander talking 
Gaelic to himself, and eating wild 
raspberries. The Clachan is an ordi- 
nary vale of meadows and ploughed 
fields. 

We started next morning to cross 
Benlomond, to descend to the Loch on 
the other side. I shall never forget this 
Ben (all the mountain gentry are Bens). 
The Highlanders told us we should 
find a road and a horse track. It was 
all very well as far as the sides of Loch- 
Achray, a sweet Jake, but when we 
began to asceni! the mountain range, 
we found ourselves on a wild scowling 
scene of hill-tops, all moor ground, 
covered with heath and bog, and ten 
miles in a direct line to Lochlomond. 
We were obliged to doff shoes and 
stockings, and slave all this distance, 
lifting our knees to our chests to clear 
the heath, trotting from bog to bog, 
sometimes fording a torrent, sometimes 
passing through ditches of black earth; 
sometimes the water flowing under the 
glass, sometimes over peaks covered 
with the stumps of plants burnt by the 
Highlanders in distilling ‘* mountain 
dew,” prickly plants, ao sharp stones. 
The whole scene, as far as we could 
see, was the abomination of desola- 
tion, and nothing but a cow, a moor- 
fowl, or the ruins of a cottage, to be 
seen. At last we reached Lochlomond, 
had a capital dinner, with delicious 
pancakes, made with cream and spices, 
and elegant accommodation, and spent 
the evening in walking about fifteen 
miles along the sides of Lochlomond, 
seeing the steam-bvoats plying about, 
&c. 

The morning business had almost 
brought me to Johnson’s opinion 
of Highland scenery, who says that 
*€ the appearance is that of matter in- 
capable of form or usefulness, dismissed 
by Nature from her care, and disin+ 
herited of her favours, left in its origi- 
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nal elemental state, or quickened only 


with one sullen power of useless vege- 
tation ;” but Lochlomond made amends 
in the evening. In the morning | was 
up at sunrise, and on board a steamer 
on Lochlomond, and saw the English 
coming .up along the sides with guns, 
dogs, and baggage, to grouse-shooting. 
A gipsy-faced Highland girl told us 
that she had learned to crack with the 
English folk, from living at one of the 
Inns here. She kent we had a great 
deal of. siller, because we could afford 
to pay 3s. for the packet; she had only 
2s. herself in the world, and was going 
therefore to * feer,” or hire herself, to 
the shearers for six weeks. The packet 
disembarked us at Dunbarton, where 
the jail isin the middle of the town, as 
in Stirling. The prisoners looked out 
between the bars, and asked us to buy 
the prison. A man going round asa 
crier, was beating adrum. We here 
went on board another steamer. Leav- 
ing Benlomond, and passing Dunbar- 
ton castle in the middle of the river, we 
dropped down the Clyde to Glasgow. 
We had on board some ladies, who 
had been to Argyleshire and Arran for 
a visit, by themselves; a Highland 
gentleman or two in jacket, waistcoat, 
and trowsers, of scarlet plaid, of the Paul 
Pry make, and looking like huge sal- 
mon flies; a fiddler to play to the 
crew, and regulate the dance ; news- 
papers; and evangelical pamphlets, 
setting forth the remarkable conver- 
sions of Miss Betsy and Miss Nancy 
so and so, by the mediation of two 
pious Scotch students. The personal de- 
tails were minute and curious. From 
Glasgow, a beastly city, we coached to 
Modern Athens, altogether by river 
and land ninety miles in one day. 
Thus I finished my tour in the Western 
Highlands. J. FosBroke. 


—_@— 
Mr. Ursan, Blandford, Nov. 8. 


—— you deem the following 
observations worthy of your no- 
tice, in reference to the present state of 
the Ottoman empire, permit me to 
call the attention of yourself and your 
numerous readers to a former commu- 
nication on the same subject, which 
was honoured with a place in your 
last year’s Magazine, and will be there 
found subjoined to an article dated 
Odessa, July 23, 1828 (copied from 
the Star Newspaper), the coincidence 
of which, with the predictions of the 
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Rev. Robert Fleming, a learned and 

ious divine of the Kirk of Scotland, 
in a work published A. D. 1701, under 
the title of ‘* An Epistolary Discourse 
concerning the Rise and Fall of the 
Papacy,” &c. I then ventured to point 
out, drawing from thence an inference 
of the successive fulfilment of Pro- 
phecy. 

The work referred to had indeed 
been before rendered so remarkable by 
the awful previous events of the French 
Revolution, and the tragical fate of the 
unfortunate Louis, which were therein 
considered as having been metaphori- 
cally prefigured, by the fourth of those 
vials of God’s wrath, successively pour- 
ed out by the seven angels (see Revela- 
tion, ch. xvi. ver. 8 and Q), as to give 
at that period an extensive circulation 
to a new and numerous edition pub- 
lished under the title of “* An Apoca- 
lyptical Key.” Still more remarkable 
was that of the subsequent invasion of 
the Papal dominions, designated ac- 
cording to the same system in the book 
above referred to, and that too neara 
century before it took place, by the 5th 
vial. ‘ The fifth vial, (ver. 10, 11,)” 
says he, “‘ which is to be poured out 
on the seat of the beast, or the domi- 
nions which more immediately belong 
to and depend upon the Roman See, 
that I say this judgment will probably 
begin about the year 1794,* and ex- 
pire about the year 1848; so that the 
duration of it, upon this supposition, 
will be for the space of 54 years. For 
] do suppose, that seeing the Pope re- 
ceived the title of universal Bishop ¢ 
no sooner than A.D. 606, he cannot 
be supposed to have any vial poured 
out upon his seat emer art so as to 
ruin his authority so signally as this 
vial is supposed to do, until the year 
1848, which is the date of the 1260 
years in prophetical account, when 
they are reckoned from the year 606. 
But yet we are not to imagine that 
this vial will totally destroy the papacy 
(though it will exceedingly weaken it), 





' ® The date of Buonaparte’s invasion of 
Italy. 

+ ‘Or if a bare title of this sort,” adds 
Fleming, in another part of his work, ‘ be 
not deemed sufficient to constitute the Pope. 
Head of the Beast, we may reckon this 
from the year 608, when Boniface the Fourth 
did first publicly authorize idolatry, by dedi- 
cating the Pantheon to the worship of the 
Virgin Mary and all the Saints.” 
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for we find this still in being and alive 
when the next vial is poured out.” 

Excuse me, Mr. Urban, if I may 
here appear to have trespassed in some 
degree on your patience by the above 
quotation, on the ground of its appa- 
rently introductory connection with 
what follows. We now proceed to 
the resumption of our main subject. 

««The 6th vial,” says Fleming, “¢ will 
be poured out on the Mahometan An- 
tichrist, as the former on the Papacy ; 
and seeing the 6th trumpet,* brought 
the Turks from beyond the Euphrates, 
from crossing which river they take 
their rise, this 6th vial dries up their 
waves, and exhausts their power, to 

repare the way for the kings of the 
Fast to renounce their heathenish and 
Mahometan errors, in order to their 
receiving and embracing Christianity ; 
for I think this the import of the 
text.” + How striking, on comparison, 
agreeably to my former remark, are the 
features of those events now passing 
before our eyes, with these conjectures 
of our author, though formed more 
than a century ago. 

According to Fleming’s prophetical 
reckoning, days are taken for years, as 
counted by the ancients, 12 months of 
30 days each ; three years and a half, or 
forty-two months equal to 1260 days; 
or a time, two times, and half a time. 

Prophetical. 

Days 360, a year or time. 

720, two years or times. 
180, half year or half a time. 


Days 1260 
Julian year. 


Days, 1 365, or a time. 
2 730, or times. 
% 183, or § time. 


Years 34 1278 days. 


The period of the beast’s reign, or 
papal usurpation, is reckoned from 





* See Bp. Newton on the Prophecies, 
who not only perfectly coincides with Flem- 
ing in his exposition of the 9th chapter of 
Revelation, as symbolical of the Saracens 
and Turks, but also observes, *¢ we live under 
the 6th trumpet.” 

+ Rev. xii. ver. 12, ‘* And the 6th angel 
poured out his vial on the Euphrates, and 
the water thereof was dried up, that the 
way of the kings of the East might be pre- 
pared.” 
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606 ; and 18 years to be deducted from 
the reckoning by the Julian period, 
from 1866, brings the prophetical rec- 
koning to 1848. 

The learned author of the Apoca- 
lyptical Key substantiates the accuracy 
of his mode of reckoning by a species 
of corollary, deduced from various pas- 
sages of Scripture, in respect to the 
prophetical years reckoned after this 
o each day for a year, and particu- 
arly points out its solution of the 70 
weeks of Daniel in these words: ‘* The 
famous prophecy of Daniel reaching 
down from the edict of Artaxerxes Lon- 
gimanus in his 20th year (Nehemiah 
xi. 1 ver. to 10,) to our Saviour’s suffer- 
ing at Jerusalem, which was exactly 
490 prophetical years, not Julian ones ; 
the not distinguishing of which has 
hitherto confounded most interpreters.”’ 

Mason CHAMBERLIN. 


—Y —- 

Mr. Ursay, 

AS an addition to my letter in your 

Magazine for April, I send the 
key to another character in the ‘* Private 
Memoirs of Sir Kenelm Digby.” It 
is one I should have least expected to 
have identified,—that of Mauricana, 
or Manricana, as pefhaps Sir Kenelm 
originally wrote it. 

This was a lady of consequence in 
the Court of Madrid; to whom Sir 
Kenelm Digby devoted his attentions, 
in consequence, as he says, of some re- 
marks of Lord Kensington, afterwards 
Earl of Holland (Arcadia in the Me- 
moirs),—that the philosophic Knight 
appeared indifferent to the charms of 
the Spanish ladies. 

“* To reduce you out of your error,” he 
told:his friend «‘ I will, for a while, make 
truce with higher contemplations, and let 
down my judgment to make love to a mis- 
tress; in which I dare, beforehand, pro- 
mise myself such success, that, for the fu- 
ture, you shall have no cause to pity any 
servant of the Muses for learned modesty ; 
and, because I will leave you no colour for 
new exceptions, I will apply myself to the 
service of that great and fair lady, for whom 
you continually sigh, because you receive 
from her so small encouragement to con- 
tinue that hitherto unlucky affection of 
yours ; and am so confident of the favour 
that my learned patronesses* may procure 
me (it being their custom to insinuate 
themselves with secret sweetness into the 
most rebellious minds, and to tame the, 





* The Muses, of whom he had been be- 
fore talking. 
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hardest hearts,) as I am nothing at all de- 
terred with the consideration that she is the 
greatest lady in Egypt [Spain], and the 
richest, and of the noblest family, and in 
highest favour with the Queen; and hitherto 
an enemy to all intimations of love. But, 
b my t may be the more glo- 
rious by having a worthy rival, I will en- 
gage you to continue your suit, lest, when 
you see me to have got the start.of you, 
you may give over your course, pretending 
the change of your affection, when, indeed, 
it is the barrenness of your hopes : there- 
fure name what wager you will venture 
upon the success of our loves, which the 
most fortunate man therein shall win, and 
the Prince shail be our judge.’ This over- 
ture, made by Theagenes with some earnest- 
ness, pleased the Earl very well, who order- 
ed the quality of the wager should he at the 
Joser’s discretion ; he being confident to 
have the advantage in his suit, since his 
passion was real, and the other’s but feigned; 
besides that, in every respect, for the mys- 
teries of the Court and of winning ladies’ 
affections, wherein he had long experience 
with happy suecess, he preferred himself 
much before Theagenes, who was yet scarce 
entered into his apprentissage there. But 
what cannot continual industry bring to 
pass? and especially with women, whose 
hearts, for the most part, to those that can 
take the true height of them, are made of 
gentle and yielding substance? Certainly 
it supptieth for all defects, even the want of 
love, as was evident in Theagenes’s suit; 
whose personated affection won such a real 
oue from Mauricana, that she lived only in 
him: and this she expressed in such a pub- 
lic manner, that the Earl, who had never 
seen towards himself from her other than 
the effects of a disdainful mistress, could 
not choose but acknowledge it, and, giving 
over his fruitless labour, yielded the loss of 
his wager to Theagenes; who, till then, 
never omitted any occasion of endearing 
himself into the affection of his princely 
lady. For whensoever she went abroad, he 
was the next to attend her chair; if she 
went to any place of devotion, he went too, 
but hehaved himself so there as if she were 
the only saint that he came in pilgrimage 
unto ; if she were a spectator to any public 
entertainment, as of tilting or the like, he 
would there make himself known for her 
servant by wearing the livery of her colours, 
aud clothing his servants correspondently ; 
and at any comedy or masque at the Court 
where she was present, he would teach his 
eyes in their dumb language to beg her 
favours so effectually, that many times in 
public conferring them upon him, she did 
exceed that reservedness which is practised 
among the ladies. of those parts; so that 
she was not a little censured by many that 
knew no more of her but by the outward 
face uf her actions. And the fame of Thea- 
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genes’s dearness with this so great lady, 
the first of the Bedchamber to the Queen, 
and of a vast wealth, was soon dispersed 
through all Morea*; where, with his friends, 
it wrought different effects: for it added to 
Stelliana’s t deep sorrow, who, though she 
neither hoped nor desired any-thing for 
herself, so broken was her heart, yet she 
felt a kind of repining that another should 
enjoy that place which was once her’s, and 
that her misfortunes had made her lose; 
and others of his friends, whose affection 
was accompanied with fondness, were grieved 
in the midst of their joy for his good hap, 
doubting that the advantages which r 
would bring him, if he married her, would 
cause him to settle himself with her in that 
country, whereby they should lose him. 
But the discreetest of those that loved him, 
not only rejoiced at his fortune, but ad- 
vised him, and daily solicited him to delay 
no time in effecting what they understood 
she much desired, which was to marry her ; 
but, if they had known how opposite the 
motions of his heart were to his exterior de- 
monstrations, and what was the ground of 
them, they would never have lost time about 
this fruitless counsel.” * * * 

‘s Among the rest that provided to attend 
the Prince on his return, Theagenes was 
one; which was no sooner known by Mau- 
ricana but she sent for him, and there used 
all the powerful means to divert this his in- 
tention that an entreating beauty is mistress 
of ; sometimes endearing her own extreme 
affection to him, which she would raise in 
value by recounting the scornful disdains 
wherewith she had paid great Princes’ loves ; 
then by taxing him with falsehood and 
treachery, in inveigling away her heart to 
make it serve only for a trophy of his inhu- 
man cruelty; then by representing the ad- 
vantages which his match with her would 
bring him; but most of all she relied upon 
the force of her fair eyes and charming 
looks: but when she saw that nothing 
would prevail for the obtaining of the maiu 
of her desire, she sought at least to win 
time for the present, hoping that when the 
Prince was gone, she might the more easily 
work his heart to her desires, and therefore 
only sued to him to stay while the stormy 
season made it unsafe to pass the seas; that 
in that while she might, by little and little, 
teach her suul how to bear her future misery, 
and not be plunged into it unkindly all at 
once. 

“« But Theagenes, whose very bowels were 
then even torn in pieces between a sad con- 
stancy and tender pity, strived all he could 
to sweeten her passions, and to excuse the 
expression of his affections, which he said 
that he perceived she mistook, for that he 
never made approaches otherwise than in a 
courtly manner, as desiring to be called her 








* England. t Venetia Stanley. 
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kaight, which title he would still maintain 
by all the real service that it might chal- 
lenge from him, and should attend mindful 
with singular delight of the great favour 
she had done him; but that his affections 
had once been, though unfortunately, en- 
gaged elsewhere with too great force, to 
place them upon any other object; and 
that, for the present, he was obliged to 
attend the Prince his master, intou whose 
service, in an honourable place, he was now 
received. But all that he could say availed 
no more to the cure of her mind, than the 
speeches of ignorant standers-by do, to 
bring health to one that lieth burning in a 
violent fever; so that, when he left her, 
she remained wedded to sorrow and despair ; 
and not long after, seeing she could not 
have him whom only she thought worthy 
of her, she left the world, that afforded to 
her but a constant succession of continual 
torments, and consecrated the rest of -her 
days to a worthier spouse, among other 
vestal virgins of noble quality.” 

. Now for the development of this 
-inamorata’s real name, great part of 
which, in pursuance of Sir Kenelm’s 
plan, pointed out in your Magazine 
for April, is preserved in her fictitious 
title. It is furnished by a passage in 
one of Howel’s published letters to Sir 
Kenelm Digby, which, from its com- 
mencing with a mention of the final 
rupture of the Prince of Wales's pro- 
jected Spanish match, must have been 
written about the beginning of April 
1624. 

‘*T send you -herewith,” he says, ‘a 
letter from the paragon of the Spanish 
Court, Donna Anna Maria Manrique,* the 
Duke of Maqueda’s sister, who respects 
you in a high degree; she told me this 
was the first letter she ever writ to man in 
her life, except tae Duke her brother. She 
was much sollicited to write to Mr. Thomas 
Cary,t but she would not. I did also 
your message to the Marquesa d’Inojosa, 
who put me to sit a good while with her 
upon her estrady, which was no simple fa- 
vour. You are much in both these ladies’ 
books, and much spoken of by divers others 
in this Court ft.” 





* The name is Manrique, not Maurique. 
‘Don Manuel Manrrique” was one of the 
performers at the grand Masque of the Spa- 
nish Court, at Easter 1623.—Nichels’s Pro- 
gresses of James the First, vol. 1v. p. 863. 

+ ‘The younger son of Lord Carey, after- 
ward Earl of Monmouth, and brother to the 
second Earl. He was one of Charles’s 
Grooms of the Bedchamkber, and continued 
in that post until the unfurtunate Monarch’s 
death, very soon after which he died From 
various sacrifices to the Muses, he has been 
frequently styled a Poet. 

t Epistolee Ho-eliane, p. 238. 
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The Duke of Maqueda I find among 
the performers at the Bull-fight exhi- 
bited in Madrid at Pentecost 1623, for 
the entertainment of the English 


Prince Charles. His ‘‘ entrie,”’ says 
the historian of the contest, ** both in 
respect of his qualitie, as also for the 
valour and aspect of his person, might 
well have stirr'd up envie in the Ro- 
maine ‘l'riumphes, for the Duke lookt 
like one of the Caesars, or rather in- 
deed he might- more properly have 
been their patterne and example.” On 
meeting the bull his antagonist, ‘‘ the 
Duke of Maqueda made such a thrust, 
that the beast being batterd and sore 
goared with it, he revenged himselfe 
m such a strange fashion upon his 
horse, that he ranne him quite through, 
from one side to the other, and the 
Duke beheld the assault given on the 
one side of his horse, and the horne of 
the bull as it came out at the other; 
and the poore brute beast gave so many 
twitches and wrenches, enforced with 
paine and griefe, that the Duke was 
fayne to use all valour and dexteritie 
to prevent his owne falling ; whereat 
we were all much afraid.” § 

Of this perilous pastime the Duke’s 
sister and her deceitful English knight 
were doubtless both spectators. 

The Marchioness d’Inojosa, the 
other lady who was honoured by a 
particular share of Sir Kenelm Digby’s 
gallantry, was the wife of a nobleman 
who, at the tine Howel wrote, was ab- 
sent as Ambassador Extraordinary in 
England. J.G 





§ ‘* Two Royall Entertainments,” &c. 
reprinted in Nichols’s Progresses of King 
James the First. 


—@— 


Mr. Ursan, Walthamstow, Nov. 21. 
NHROUGH the wide circulation which 


your Miscellany has given to my wants, 
I have had some thousands of Forms of Prayer 
sent to me, so that [ have now every Form, 
either printed or MS. before mentioned ; 
and soon expect to make my collection 
complete from 1544 to 1820, a period of 
276 years ! 

OF that Form spoken of by J. F. (vol. 
XCVIII ii. p. §17), as wanting in the Lam- 
beth Collections, I have a duplicate copy ; 
as also of many other Forms, which an in- 
spection of the Archiepiscopal Library has 
shown me are not there.. These I should 
be happy to exchange for the Lambeth du- 
plicates of those Forms which I have only 
in MS., if I know how to effectuate so de- 
sirable an exchange. J. W. Nipiock. 





a ata eta arsasmn 











Gent.Mag. Nov1829 Pl 
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St. Mark's Chapel, 


NEW CHURCHES.—No. XXIV. 


St.-Mark’s Cuapet, 
Norru AvupLey STREET. 


Architect, J. P. Gandy-Deering. 


eu portico of this Chapel, which 
ranges with the houses on the 
eastern side of the street, is the only 
portion of the building open to public 
observation; it forms the first subject 
in the accompanying engraving *. 
The body of the Chapel is built on a 
piece of ground in the rear. 

The ground-plan is divided into a 
portico, behind which is a small lobby; 
to this succeeds a vestibule or pronaos, 
which communicates with the body of 
the Chapel. by another lobby; the 
body is nearly square, not divided into 
aisles, with a chancel at the east end 
flanked by vestries. 

The portico is composed of two co- 
Jumns and two piers, the latter orna- 
mented with ante in pairs, the co- 
lumns fluted; the order is Ionic, from 
the Erectheum. The whole is sur- 
mounted by an entablature composed 
of an architrave of three faces, a frieze 
and a dentil cornice of bold projec- 
tion, the cymatium enriched with 
honeysuckles and charged with lions’ 
heatls at intervals; and crowned with 
a lofiy blocking-course, having a pe- 
destal at each end. The walls of the 
interior of the portico are marked by 
horizontal lines in imitation of rustic, 
and at the back are three entrances ; 
the centre, of large proportions, is sur- 
mounted by a bold cornice resting on 
consoles; the ceiling is enriched with 
caissons. 

The tower, which rises from the roof 
of the lobby, immediately behind the 

ortico, is not inelegant in design, but 
it wants elevation, and in consequence 
of its distance from the street (owing 
to the depth of the portico), can 
scarcely be seen in a near point of 
view. The elevation is in two por- 
tions, first a cubical pedestal, which 
seems to be unnecessarily and uselessly 
guarded at the angles. by square pe- 
destal-formed buttresses ; it is.crowned 
by a cornice, and forms a stylobate to 
the second story, which is an irregular 
octagon in plan,. the smaller. sides 
placed against the angles of the square 


* Phe building’ at the right-hand side of 
the Chapel, im common with most of the 
houses im the street, shaws the heavy etyle 
of Sir John Vanbrugh. 

Gent. Mac. November,'1829. 
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plan. At each angle of the superstruc- 
ture is an anta, the intervals between 
which are open, the larger spaces filled 
to about a third of their height by a 
breastwork, and the remainder, ‘which 
is divided in breadth by a small anta, 
is filled in with iron work, pierced in 
circles ; the whole is surmounted by a 
neat entablature, the eaves enriched 
with Grecian tiles, and covered with 
a pyramidal stone roof. On the apex 
is a pedestal sustaining a gilt ball and 
cross. The portion before described is 
all that has any pretension to architec- 
tural character. The front of the body 
of the Chapel is shewn in the engrav- 
ing; above the portico, it is devoid of 
ornament, and the flanks are in a corre- 
sponding’ style; each flank is pierced 
with ten. windows in two series, the 
upper arched and lofty ; a string course 
of brickwork being introduced by way 
ofimpost cornice. These portions abut 
on small‘ yards, from which’ are en- 
trances to the Chapel, and the southern 
one communicates with a street in the 
rear. ‘ 
Tue InTertor. 

The western entrances communi- 
cate with a narrow: lobby, extending 
across the whole breadth; from this 
the pronaos is entered, which is divided 
by four square antz into three ailes. 
The ceiling is horizontal, enriched with 
square sunk panels, two of which in 
the ailes are pierced, and admit light to 
the vestibule, this hypzthral light bein 
all that it receives. At the east en 
are the stairs to the galleries, which 
are very tastefully arranged. At the ex- 
tremity is another lobby, from which 
the body of the Chapel is entered by a 
triple doorway. This long porch or 
gallilee is‘ very unusual in a modern 
Church, if notquite unique; and should 
ancient discipline chance to be re- 
vived, it might have its use, and a body 
of penitents crowd its area, instead of 
the fashionable belles who embellish 
it at the conclusion of their devotions. 
An evil is attendant on the protracted 
entrance to this chapel; the porch is 
too grand for the temple, the spec- 
tator ‘expects to see a Church’ of 
unusual splendour at the end of the 
spacious vestibule, and he meets with 
nothing but disappointment. Thebody 
of the Chapel is neither very spatious, 
nor is-it distinguished by ornament ; it 
shows, like many modern Churches, a 
large unbroken area. The: walls are 
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crowned with an architrave of three 
faces, the upper one enriched with 
roses, and surmounted by a cornice of 
bold projection; the dentil band, bein 
uncut, has the appearance of a al 
frieze. At the west end, where a recess 
is made above the lobby to accom- 
modate the charity children, the archi- 
trave rests on antz, but at the east end 
it is broken at the chancel, and re- 
turned by the side walls, to the ex- 
treme end; the cornice only crosses 
the recess, in which a gross inconsis- 
tency is apparent. The width of the 
chancel is too great to admit of a lintel 
strong enough to cover the whole, and 
the cornice therefore too plainly shows 
that it is in fact sustained by what it 
appears to support, a fault very com- 
mon in modern works. Ante are 
applied to the angles of the recess, 
and are also attached at intervals to the 
eastern wall of the Church and chancel. 
The necks of the caps are enriched 
with a frieze of honeysuckles, which 
is continued along the whole design at 
this end of the building, below the 
architrave, 

The upper windows of the flank 
walls are arched ; the heads are bounded 
by an architrave springing from a con- 
tinued impost. The ceiling is hori- 
zontal. The body of the Chapel has 
in the centre a large parallelogram- 
shaped panel, surrounded by a series of 
square ones, all sunk. The chancel 
has one row of double sunk panels, 
containing flowers. 

A gallery is erected across the west 
end, and continued along the side walls. 
The front consists of an architrave and 
cornice, sustained on fluted Doric co- 
lumns, and surmounted by a_ plain 
attic; the whole of the mouldings 
being continued along the unengaged 
part of the eastern wall, divide the 
elevation into two stories. 

The altar-screen occupies the centre 
of the chancel, and is in imitation of 
marble. The design is bounded at 
each side by piers, with caps enriched 
with honeysuckles and volutes, and 
made by small ante into three por- 
tions; the central is occupied with a 
large panel of crimson velvet, having the 
monogram IHS in a glory in the midst, 
and the side divisions bear the Pater- 
noster and Creed; the whole is sur- 
mounted by a fricze and cornice, the 
former enriched with gilt honeysuckles. 
The entablature is crowned with a 
blocking course, having a pedestal at 
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each end, and a smaller but similar 
blocking course is added above the 
centre, in the middle of which is a 
pedestal, on which was at firsta chalice, 
now removed, a specimen no doubt of 
contract work, and it is to be feared 
that the unengaged ornaments of many 
of the new Churches will meet with a 
like fate. Above this portion is an ob- 
long window, tastefully glazed with 
lilac coloured glass, within a border of 
enriched honeysuckles. The panes ate 
marked with stars, and in the centre is 
a large calvary cross, in white glass. 
The decalogue is inscribed on two 
slabs of porphyry, affixed to the east 
wall, at the sides of the screen. The 
altar is properly raised on steps. The 
pulpit and desk are uniform ; they are 
situated on opposite sides of the area, 
and in design resemble the tower of 


the Chapel. The organ case is Wainscot 


in three portions, made by ante, the 
central crowned with a pediment. It 
stands in the western portion of the 
gallery, and at the sides of it, but re- 
tiring behind the line of the elevation, 
are galleries for the charity children. 

The interior of the present design is 
not remarkable for originality; it be- 
longs to a class unfortunately too nu- 
merous; the unbroken area borrowed 
from the meeting-house is so ill suited 
to the dignity of a Church, that it is to 
be regretted the Commissioners had 
not enforced the ancient division into 
nave and ailes, in every new Church 
of magnitude. 

The west front and tower possess 
undoubted claims to originality, and 
are notdevoid of elegance. The turret is 
a pleasing specimen of Grecian design. 
Itapproaches, however, like Brixton *, 
to the common parent of modern Gre- 
cian towers, the temple of the Winds 
at Athens. 

This building is a chapel of ease to 
St. George, Hanover-square, and we 
observe with pleasure that the parish 
has bestowed a more appropriate name 
upon it than that very improper appel- 
lation we complained of in the case of 
Hanover Chapel, in the same parish. 
It is calculated to hold 1610 persons, 
of whom 784 are accommodated with 
free sittings: The Royal Commis- 
sioners made the same grant to this as 
to the others in the parish, viz. 





* Described in the present vulume, pt- i. 


p- 577. 
+ Vide vol. xcv. pt, ii. p. 577. 
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55551. lls. 1d. The first stone was 

laid on the 7th Sept. 1825, and the 

building was consecrated on the 25th 

April, 1828. 

St. Mary’s Cuurcu, GREENWICH. 
Architect, Basevi. 


This elegant and pleasing edifice 
‘may be regarded as one of the best 
specimens of the adaptation of Gre- 
cian architecture to the purposes of a 
Church. The ground plan is divided 
into a nave in the usual form of a pa- 
rallelogram, with a chancel at the east 
end, and a series of lobbies and a por- 
tico at the opposite extremity. The 
body of the Church is not disposed 
into nave and aisles, the entire area, 
with the exception of a transverse por- 
tion at the west end, separated from 
the rest by two piers, being open. 

The superstructure is built of a clean 
white brick with stone dressings, and 
the tower and portico are also con- 
structed of the latter material. The 
west front is ornamented with a tetra- 
style portico of the Ionian Ionic order, 
raised on a flight of steps, and covered 
with a pediment; in the returns the 
epistyles are received on antz attached 
to the wall of the Church, and the 
cornice is surmounted by a blocking 
course. The main building behind the 
portico is divided into three portions, 
2. e. a centre flanked by lobbies; in the 
centre portion are three lintelled en- 
trances; the principal, which is in the 
middle, is crowned with an entablature 
in which is inserted a square slab or 
tablet, bearing a Calvary cross in relief. 
Immediately over this doorway is seen 
a composition of sculpture represent- 
ing the two tables of the Law borne 
by an angel. The ceiling of the por- 
tico is unornamented; the lobbies 
have arched windows on the fronts, 
and are finished in antis, and in eleva- 
tion with an entablature continued 
from the portico. At the sides of this 
front, and forming small wings, are 
low walls with false entrances, appa- 
rently leading to a cemetery, which 
give additional breadth and value to 
the fagade. The doors are oak, orna- 
mented with Calvary. crosses, and in- 
scribed ‘‘ PER CRUCEM SOLVIMUR,” 
and the piers are surmounted by urns, 
The tower rises from behind the cen- 
tre of the portico, from a low attic an- 
swering in breadth to the central divi- 
sion of the front; it is made into two 
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stories, square in plan, and composed 
of a plinth and superstructure; the 
lower story is solid, ornamented with 
antz in groups of three at the angles, 
and crowned with a simple entabla- 
ture: in each face is a lintelled open- 
ing filled in with weather boards. ‘This 
story is surmounted with an attic. 
The pedestal of the upper story is 
pierced with the clock dials; and the 
superstructure is open. At the angles 
are piers, each composed of an anta, 
and two attached columns of the irre- 
gular Corinthian order of the Tower 
of the Winds at Athens. An enta- 
blature surmounted by a parapet, or- 
namented with a series of small arches, 
finishes the elevation. At the angles, 
by way of pinnacles, are square altars 
with flames. 

The body of the Church commences 
behind the portion hitherto described. 
The moulding continued from the at- 
tic is applied as a crowning member 
to the walls, except at the ends, where 
the wall rises to a gable, which at this 
end are partly concealed by the tower. 
Each flank contains six lofty well-pro- 
portioned windows ; the first from the 
west with its piers is a little in ad- 
vance of the rest. The piers of all 
stand out in relief, and are surmounted 
by arches turned over all the windows, 
in consequence the monotony created 
by dead walls is avoided, and the good 
taste of the architect is further display- 
ed by his constructing but one series of 
windows. The sill of each window is 
ornamented with a dentil cornice sus- 
tained on trusses. 

The east front in arrangement re« 
sembles the western extremity of the 
Church ; the chancel answering to the 
portico. In the ends of the walls of the 
Church, and also in the extremity of 
the chancel, are blank windows; the 
flanks of the latter having small arched 
lights. 

Tue INTERIOR 
Is decorated in a style of elegance 
rarely met with in modern Churches ; 
a considerable degree of ornament ‘is 
introduced, but there is nothing su- 
perfluous or gaudy. 

The western, which are the sole en- 
trances, communicate with lobbies, 
which are finished’ with appropriate 
plainness; but the body of the Church 
is calculated to impress the spectator 
with ideas and feelings appropriate to 
the sacred and august character of the 
edifice, and forms a splendid exception 
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to the generality of buildings formed 
on the same plan. The windows are 
bounded by architraves, which finish 
square above the arches, allowing of 
the introduction of a flower in the 
spandrils, the whole being crowned by 
a cornice: below the sills are festoons 
of flowers and fruit, in the style of the 
works of Gibbons. The walls of the 
Church are finished by an entablature, 
composed of an architrave of two fas- 
cias (the upper being enriched with 
honeysuckles), a frieze, and a cornice. 
In the chancel two magnificent fluted 
Corinthian columrs, elevated on pedes- 
tals, divide the opening into three in- 
tercolumniations, the central consider- 
ably wider than the others; the angles 
are finished with pilasters, which are 
also applied at the angles of the body 
of the Church: upon the capitals rests 
the entablature. At the opposite ex- 
tremity the entablature is received on 
two insulated + ante, . corresponding 
with those at the eastern end; and 
here the entablature is broken and re- 
turned to the wall of the Church, 
forming a bold and deep recess, which 
corresponds with the chancel. 

The ceiling is tastefully parcelled out 
into compartments, reminding the ar- 
chitectural critic of some of Wren’s 
designs. A large octagon panel sur- 
rounded by a modillion cornice occu- 

ies the greater part of the ceiling, 
eaving room for a single range of pa- 
nels around it, consisting of caissons 
with stars, and circular flowers at the 
angles. In the midst of the grand 
compartment is a splendid circular or- 
nament, answering the purposes both 
of ventilation and embellishment. It 
commences with a recessed circle, 
richly gilt and burnished; it bears on 
its centre a white triangle, ensigned 
with the monogram IH 5, and a cross 
highly gilt. This is surrounded with 
a border charged with stars, and a suc- 
ceeding one pannelled, the whole in- 
closed in a series of elegant honeysuc- 
kles in relief. Besides this ornament 
there are two smaller flowers in the 
length of the pane!. 

A gallery is erected on each side, 
and across the west end. It is raised on 
square antz with caps, composed of 
an architrave, charged with pellets, 
and surmounted by an echinus. The 
first range of pews ts brought forward, 
and supported on cantilevers; the fronts 
form an attic charged at the sides alter- 
vately with the chalice and patin be- 
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tween palm branches, respectively situ- 
ated over the ante; on the western 
portion are the King’s arms.~ The 
ceiling under the gallery is a segment 
arch ribbed. ‘The pulpit and reading- 
desk are each square, and situate on 
opposite sides of the area. The forms 
are similar, but they are not copies of 
each other; on each side of the doors 
are enriched pedestals. The pulpit is 
more enriched than the reading-desk, 
and is ornamented with inlaying. Jn 
the western recess is the organ, taste- 
fully ornamented. The large columns 
of the chancel and the several pilasters 
are made to imitate antique marble; 
the shafts of the columns are grey, the 
pilasters Sienna marble; the rich and 
elegant capitals and the bases, statuary ; 
the pedestals of the columns, and ante 
of the chancel, a delicate red marble ; 
the entablatures, veined marble; all of 
which are admirably contrasted with 
the sober. grey tint of the walls. 

The chancel and the altar are the 
only parts undescribed. The former 
is divided by bronzed rails, ranging 
with the pedestals of the columns. 
The ceiling is pannelled. The altar 
screen is oak, made into three com- 
partments by Corinthian columns, 
with gilt capitals; the intercolumnia- 
tion having the usual inscriptions. Im- 
mediately above is a large painting by 
Richter, representing our Saviour giv- 
ing sight to the blind. This painting 
occupies the lower part of the recess 
answering to the eastern window ; the 
space over the picture, being the arch- 
ed head, is highly gilt: in the centre 
is the monogram 1 HS, and a cross, 
on each side of which are two angels 
in the act of adoration, beautifully 
painted in imitation of statuary mar- 
ble.’ Above the whole the following 
inscription: ‘UT IN NOMINE JESU 
OMNE GENU FLECTATUR CQ@LESTIUM 
TERRESTRIUM ET INFERNORUM.” — 
(Philippians, ch. ii. v.10.) On the 
altar, and also on pedestals of lapis la- 
zuli, against the side walls, are hand- 
some lamps in the style of candelabra. 

Having, I fear, trespassed on your 
readers’ time by the minute descrip- 
tion of this building, 1 shall conclude 
this lengthened article with but a few 
observations. 

The view of the Church from the 
south-west, which forms the second 
subject in the engraving, conveys a 
faithful idea of the exterior, which is 
characterised by simplicity and neat~ 
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ness, the architect’ having judiciously 
reserved his ornament for the interior. 
The tower, however, is far from a 
happy design. It must strike every ob- 
server as an imitation of the pinnacled 
towers of the old English style; as 
such, it is very deficient in massive- 
ress; on the other hand, it has great 
claims to originality, and widely differs 
from the universal designs of the pep- 
per-box genus: at the same time, it 
must in justice to the architect be 
said, that there are less faults in the 
present than in a vast majority of the 
new Churches. The interior ap- 
proaches to perfection. The propriety 
of the decorations, and the chasteness 
and elegance of the whole arrange- 
ments, reflect the highest credit on 
the talents and judgiment of Mr, Ba- 
sevi. Since the days of Wren, with 
whose Churches the architect of this 
is evidently familiar, a gross ignorance 
has been displayed by all modern ar- 
chitects in the decorative portion of 
ecclesiastical structures. If ornaments 
are introduced, they possess no charac- 
ter; they would equally suit a church, 
a theatre, or an exchange; in the 
buildings of Wren and the decorations 
of Gibbons, every ornament has its 
meaning, and is appropriate to the 
object of the main structure. If any 
exception could be taken to the pre- 
sent decorations, it would appear more 
consistent if the painting had repre- 
sented the ‘* Annunciation,” or some 
other event in the life of the patroness 
of the Church; this, however, is a 
minor consideration, when the effect 
of the whole is taken into view. 

The first stone of this Church was 
Jaid on the 17th of June, 1823, by her 
Royal Highness the Princess Sophia 
Matilda,* and it was consecrated on 
the 25th July, 1825. It is calculated 
to-accommodate 1713 persons, of which 
645 are free sittings. It was built by 
the parish, with the aid of private sub- 





* A splendid procession of the inhabit- 
ants, with the neighbouring clergy in their 
convocation robes, with numerous auxi- 
liaries of the most respectable description, 
proceeded from the old Church to the Park 
to meet her Royal Highness, who was sup- 
ported by Lord Bexley and Vice-Admiral 
Sir R. G. Keats, the Governor of Greenwich 
Hospital. From the information of a friend 
who was present, I learn that the ceremony 
wes conducted with the utmost solemnity, 
was witnessed by a numerous and respecta- 
ble company, and concluded in the most 
satisfactory manner. 
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scriptions, and the grant of 11,000/. 
from the Royal Commissioners. 


E. 1.C. 
—_@— 
Mr. Ursan, Nov. g. 


TS following Petition from the 
Commons to King Edward the 
Fourth, in the Parliament 12 to 14 of 
his reign, will show the immense im- 
portance of Archery at that period: to 
the safety of the kingdom, and will, I 
conceive, be considered curious by 
your readers. 


‘¢ Prayne the Commons in this present 
Parlement assembled; where that of oolde 
tyme a laudable custume hath be had and 
used within this your Reame, for Lordes, 
Knyghtes, Squyers, Gentilmen, Yomen, 
and other Comyners, have used the occupa- 
tion of shotyng for their myrthes and sportes 
with Bowes of Ewe, brought within this 
your Reame, the which shotyng soo had 
and used afore this tyme, in grete neces- 
sitees and in warres hath bee grete defense 
to this your Reame bothe inward and out- 
ward, And nowe it is so, that grete cha- 
riste of Bowstaves be brought within this 
your Reame, and such Bowstaves as’ be 
brought, be sette nowe to outragious price, 
that isto say, c Bowstaves, at cs. or x 
Marcs, and the bier [buyer] to take oon with 
an other, ill and gonde, to the universall 
hurt of all your people; for where as of 
oolde tyme, they were wont to be sold for 
XLS., or 1111 mares an C, of the best Bow- 
staves, and such as were called the wrak, 
not goode ne able to make of but Childern’ 
Bowes, were sold for xs. or xis. 11d. the 
cat the monste, and then the Boweyers 
myght aforthe to selle a Bowe fora good 
Yoman, some for vitid. some for xd., and 
the best for a Yoman xid., and so solde: 
It is nowe, that. such Bowes been at such 
excesse price, that is to say, some at xs., 
some at vis. Viild., and some at vs., where- 
by the said occupation of shotyny is thus 
discontynued and almoste lefte, and the said 
Yomen, in defaute of such Bowes, nowe 
usen unlawfull occupations, as pleiyng at 
the Cardes, Dise plaiyng, and other unlaw- 
full games forbeden by your lawes, to the 
grete hurt, shame, and reprove of this your 
noble Reame, and to the grete comfort of 
your ennemyes owtward, and to the utter 
desolation and fete of Archerye. 

‘¢ Wherefore pleas it your- Highyes the 
premisses blessedly and tenderly to considre, 
for the tnycion and defense of this your said 
Reame, and in puttyng away of vices and 
such idelnes of your Subgiettes of the same, 
to ordeigne, establishe, and enacte, by the 
avis of your Lordes Spirituelx and Tempo- 
relx in this present Parlement assembled, 
and by auctorite of the same, that every 
Marchaunt Straunger, and every of their 
or any of their Factours, Attourneys, or 
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Servauntes, that at any tyme after the fest 
of Seynt Michell th’Archangell next com- 
yng, shall bryng, send, or convey, into this 
lond, auy Marchaundise in Caryk, Galee, 
or Shipp, fro the Cite or Countrey of Ve- 
nyse, or fro any other Cite, Toune, or 
Contray, fro whens any such Bowstaves 
afore this tyme usuelly have be brought, 
send, or conveyed iuto this land, at every 
tyme of their bryngyng, sendyng, or con- 
wate of ads Metadata this 
Reame, bryng, send, or conveye into the 
same Reame, with the said Marchaundises, 
in the same Carik, Galee, or Shipp, where- 
in any such Merchaundise shal be brought, 
send, or conveyed hereafter, for every Tun- 
tight of such Marchaundise as shall here- 
after be conteyned in every Caryk, Galee, or 
Shipp, 1111 Bowestaves, uppon payn of for- 
feiture unto your Highnes, for lakke of 
bryngyng of every such Bowe staffe, vis. 
vid. And also the said Bowstaves so to 
be brought, send, or conveyd, by the said 
Marchauntes, their Factours, Attourneys, 
or Servauntes, into this your Reame, be 
serched and overseen by the Maires, Shi- 
refs, Baillifs, or chief Governours of such 
Cittees or Tounes within this your Roialme, 
where any such Caryk, Galee, or Shipp, 
shall happen hereafter to make his port sa- 
low ; and the said Maires, Shireffs, Baillyffs, 
or chief Governours, to assigne 11 men 
moost expert, to serche the said Staves, and 
the said 11 men to be sworn by the said 
Mairs, Shireffs, Baillifs, or Governours, to 
th’entent that they shall truely and indiffe- 
rently do mark the said Staves not beyng 
goode ne sufficient, in such wise as in tyme 

t such Staves were wont to be marked, 
to th’entént that all your Liege people may 
have knowlage of theym withoute defraude. 

*6 ss. Le Roy le voiet.” 


Thus it appears that the King grant- 
ed the Petition of his faithful Com- 
mons. 

Mr. Upton, in his Notes on Spen- 
ser, IT. p. 341, notices that, our fore- 
fathers, so famous for their skill in the 
bow, used the yew ; and that yew trees 
might never be wanting, they ordered 
one at least to be planted in every 


church-yard in England.” 


To prevent too great a consumption 
of yew, persons under seventeen years 
of age were ordered to have their bows 
made of wich hasel instead of yew. 
The wood was to be well seasoned. 
The best length was five feet eight 
inches. The bow was usually tipped 
with horn, to make a notch for the 
string, that it might not wear, and to 
prevent the extremities from breaking. * 

Wilkins, in his Mathemat. Ma- 





* Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia, p. 612. 
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gick, p. 130—294, thus speaks of the 
miraculous effect of the Turkish Bow: 
s¢’Tis related of the Turkish Bow, that 
it can strike a piece of steel, or brass, two 
inches thick, and being headed only with 
wood, it pierces timber of 8 inches; which, 
tho’ it may seem incredible, yet it is attest- 
ed by the experience of divers unquestion- 
able witnesses. Barclay, in his ‘ Icon Ani- 
morum,’ a man of sufficient credit, affirms 
that he was an eye-witness how one of these 
bows, with a little arrow, did pierce of steel 
three fingers thick, and yet these bows, 
somewhat like the long bows in use among 
us, were bent only by a man’s immediate 
strength, without the help of any bender or 
rack, that are used to others.” 
Yours, &c. N. R. S. 


on oe 

Mr. Ursan, Shrewsbury, Oct. 14. 
C having been almost the universal 
practice prior to, and for more 
than two centuries after, the conquest, 
to omit the date in the various grants 
and transfers of property then made 
(except perhaps Royal ones); the only 
way in which at the present day we 
can ascertain the time when many 
events took place that are in a local 
point of view of importance, is, from 
the names of some of the numerous 
persons, stated to have been witnesses 
to such grants or transfers; some of 
whom we occasionally find to be either 
Bishop of the diocese, Abbot of some 
neighbouring monastery, or a person 
holding an official situation connected 
with the executive or civil government 
of the country: any information, there- 
fore, which tends to define with greater 
precision the period when such indivi- 
duals were elevated to those distin- 
guished situations, will, I presume, be 

acceptable to many of your readers. 
In the list of Priors of Wenlock, co. 
Salop, as given by Brown Willis and 
others (including the new edition of 
Dugdale’s Monasticon), no Prior of 
the name of Reinald occurs; yet I 
have now before me a charter without 
date, whereby, “‘ Robertus filius Ahe- 
rii,” in the day of the dedication of the 
cemetery of Eston (Aston Aer, co. Sa- 
lop,) for the health of his own soul, 
and those of his predecessors and suc- 
cessors, grants to that chapel a virgate 
of land containing sixty acres, also all 
the tenths of his demesne in the same 
town, together witb a mansion; which 
charter is attested by Robert Bishop of 
Hereford, ‘‘ Reinaldus,”’ Prior of Wen- 
lock, Peter the Archdeacon, &c. From 
the names of the parties mentioned in 
this ancient document, it is clear that 
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Reinald must have been Prior between 
the year 1164, when Robert de Melun 
was promoted to the see of Hereford, 
and 1186, about which time his suc- 
cessor Robert Foliot died. Conse- 
quently his station in the list of Priors 
must be placed either between Hum- 
bert (written in a grant of his own in 
my possession, Umbertus), Prior in 
1145, and Peter de Leja promoted to 
the see of St. David 1176; or between 
Peter de Leja and Joybertus, who oc- 
curs in 1198. My own opinion, found- 
ed on two other documents relating to 
Aston Aer, without date, but certainly 
written before the year 1200, .is that 
he succeeded Peter de Leja. 

I am in possession of another valu- 
able and beautifully written document 
relative to this monastery. It is no 
other than the original charter of King 
Hen. III. whereby that Monarch grants 
to our chosen in Christ Aymo, Prior 
of ‘* Weuloc,’’ and the convent of that 
place, that the said prior and his suc- 
cessors, and their tenants, should be 
quit of murage, toll, pontage, and pas- 
sage, throughout the whole of the 
kingdom. Tis dated at Westminster, 
the Sth day of December, in the fiftieth 
year of his reign, i.e. 1265. This 
charter is, I believe, (with the excep- 
tion of a grant of a market and fair 
confirmed by the same King in the 
11th year of his reign) the earliest do- 
cument that confers any privileges 
upon the inhabitants of that ancient 
town. G. Morris. 


Mr. Ursan, Oct. 16. 
THINK that curious illustrations 
of lost biography, history, genea- 

logy, and ancient manners, might be 
furnished, if the readers of your Maga- 
zine among the Clergy would contri- 
bute such extracts from their Regis- 
ters, as bear upon any of the points 
mentioned. I send you two items, 
which cursorily fell into my way, upon 
a business search. 

Kemble family. 1 am not a reader 
of histrionics, only a spectator, and 
deem it a felicity to have seen Mrs. 
Siddons perform in all her chief cha- 
racters: I am indebted to her for the 
most pure and divine of gratifications, 
intellectual luxury. I bave heard it 
reported, that her family is Silurian, 
and came originally from Lidbrook, a 
hamlet -in the two parishes of Ruer- 
dean and English Bicknor, only sepa- 
rated from Herefordshire by the river 
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Wye. I paid no attention to the re- 
ort, but find in both the Registers of 
alford and Ruerdean (the latter be- 
ing a parochial chapelry of Walford), 
the following entry : 

‘©1718, June 22, Thomas Terret and 
Elizabeth Kemate, wid’, both of the parish 
of Ruerdean, were married p’ licent’.” 

Thus Walford Register. The Ruer- 
dean Register omits the wid’. This is 
the only instance in which the name 
of KEMBLE occurs; but the term wi- 
dow alludes to a first husband of that 
denomination. The Terrets still exist 
as independent yeomen, who live upon 
their own estate. 

The Vaughans of Courtfield are a 
high manorial Catholic family, seated 
opposite to Ruerdean, érans the river 
(to speak more Lelandico ; for we want 
a trans, to save four words, *‘on the 
other side;”) and on Ffeb. 21, (one 
aspiration for F not being enough for 
such a consonant, most of them, poor 
wretches, requiring a vowel even to 
pronounce their names,) 1698, we 
have an entry, which shows that the 
Clergyman exercised a discretion as to 
the registry of aliens from the Church 
of England : 

‘*1698, Ffeb. 21, Joane Vaughton, wi- 
dow, a Roman Catholic, was buried. Regis- 
tered to secure the King’s duty.” 

I have taken the liberty to consider 
Vaughton as only a corruption or mis- 
nomer, through ignorance, of Vaughan, 
because [ think that such was the fact. 

It appears that in case of dissent, a 
signification of such dissent was ex- 
pected, for in the Ruerdean Register is 

*¢ July 15, 1704, Rachel, the dr. of John 
Vaughan and Mary his wife, baptized (as 
his note expresses), he being a dissenter, 
and was born June the 2ist.” 

Thus Dissenters, on claiming Church 
rites, sent previous protests. 

Christian names were also taken 
from private circumstances only, e. g. 
in the Walford Register we have 

1669. Baptizatus fuit Miracle filius Ro- 
berti Smith et Charitiz ux’ ejus.” 

And again, 

“© Oct. 12, 1672. Octob. 12, Sepultus 
fuit Miracle Smith.” 

The remark concerning the registry 
to secure the King’s duty is explained 
in that most useful book, Mr. Stacey 
Grimaldi’s ‘‘ Origines Genealogica.” 

** The next legal notice of Registers (says 
that author, p. 283,) arose out of a tax upon 
marriages, births, and burials, bachelors 
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and widowers, fer the levying of which it 
was by Statute 6 and 7 William III. c. 6, 
enacted that every Clergyman should keep 
a register of all persons married, buried, 
christened, or born, in his parish, under the 
penalty of 1001,” 

This enactment being found im- 
— in. the year 1695, further 
egislative measures were taken, ap- 
pointing ‘distinct registers to be kept 
of children Lorn in the parish and not 
christened, and all parents were within 
five days to give notice of the birth of 
a child.” Id. p. 284. 

Do any such Registers exist, as kept 
by parochial clergymen? 

A Constant READER. 


—}— 


Mr. Ursan, Shrewsbury, Oct. 15. 
SEND you the inscription on a 
neat though plain marblé monu- 

ment, which was erected during the 
month of August in the chancel of 
Hodnet Church, co. Salop, in memory 
of the late Bishop Heber, who for 
many years was the beloved Rector of 
that parish. It is embellished with 
nothing more than a side face of his 


Lordship. H. P. 


*‘ Sacred to the memory of the Right 
Reverend Father in God, Recinaup Heser, 
who was born April 21, 1783; instituted 
to the Rectory of this parish, 1807 ; chosen 
Preacher at Lincoln’s-inn, 1822; conse- 
crated Bishop of Calcutta, 1822; and died 
at Trichinopoly, April 3, 1826. 

‘¢ This monument is erected at the 
request of his materaal uncle, the Rev. 
G. Allanson, late Rector of this parish, 
in honour of one whose virtue will long 
be held in pious remembrance here; where 
the poorest of his parishioners regarded him 
as a friend, and where he administered to 
the temporal and spiritual wants of all as a 
father and a faithful guide; one whose 
preaching was simple, impressive, charita- 
ble, earnest, eloquent, fitted alike to move 
the affections and convince the understand- 
ing ; whose life was a beautiful example of 
the Religion to which it was devoted, and 
who, in every station to which he was call- 
ed, performed his humblest as well as his 
highest duties diligently and cheerfully, 
with all heart and all soul, and with all his 
strength.” 


Mr. Ursan, Nov. 6. 
NOWING that your Magazine 
has a very extensive circulation 
among the Clergy, I lay before you the 
following circumstances of recent oc- 

currence. 

A young Clergyman, whose clerical 
accomplishments and exemplary dis- 
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charge of his duties were universally 
admitted, has been recently placed in 
a valuable curacy. Not tang after- 
wards two neighbouring Clergymen, at 
the invitation of certain Dissenters, ad- 
dressed a letter to him, stating, that 
they intended to hold a Bible society 
in his parish, and desired his union 
with them. The reply made was, that 
the Bishop of the diocese had particu- 
larly requested of his Clergy that they 
would not belong to religious societies, 
which he, the Diocesan, did not sup- 
port ; and also, that he the Clergyman 
was a subscriber to the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, which 
distributed Bibles, and was not subject 
to the very serious charges that had 
been brought against the Bible Society. 
In rejoinder, these Clergymen wrote 
back ‘* that were they to attend to 
what their Diocesans said, they must 
be strange Vicars of Bray.” The meet- 
ing was held and utterly disregarded 
by the parochial gentry, who highly 
approved of their Clergyman ; but the 
result will be, that efforts will not be 
wanting by gross calumnies, to render 
him unpopular with his lower parish- 
ioners, and thus injure his ministry. 

In adjacent parishes, similar attempts 
have been made; and the intruders in 
two market towns, the Incumbents of 
which are dignitaries, have met with 
the following consequences. In one 
parish, recommendations have been 
made to the parishioners to leave their 
own Church (the curacy of which is 
filled by a most worthy, philanthropic, 
and diligent young man,) and resort to 
another, where the Clergyman was a 
party with the intruders. That Cler- 
gyman thought proper to give a large 
numler of Confirmation tickets to the 
other gentleman’s parishioners. Com- 
plaint was made of these unfair pro- 
ceedings, and an answer returned, 
apologetic, but unacted upon. At- 
tempts to kidnap the parishioners are 
still continued, although the officiating 
minister is an exemplary character. 

In the other parish, which is filled 
by a worthy Archdeacon, the intruders 
began in the same way, by an invita- 
tion to him to support the Bible So- 
ciety. As he is a subscriber to the 
Christian Knowledge Institution, is 
very much respected, and a man of abi- 
lity, he assembled his parishioners, and 
explained his reasons. The result was, 
that the intruders were driven out of 
the field. 

A CLERGYMAN. 
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Newton, near Middle- 
Mr. Urpay, wich, Nov. 13. 
Hee I send you drawings 

(figs. 1and2) of a small antique 
curiosity now in my possession. It 
was found about five or six years ago 
by a labouring man, as he was brea - 
ing up some ground for potatoes in a 
field adjoining the ruins of Furness 
Abbey, on the north-west coast of 
Lancashire, formerly part of the de- 
mesne lands of the abbey. 

It consists of a handle like that of 
a knife with three blades affixed to it, 
and-surmounted by a broad swivel 
loop, as seen in the larger drawing ; 
one, of which blades appears to be a 
picker for the teeth ; another for the 
nails, and the third for the ear. 

The handle which branchés out at 
the bottom into a broad ring, as repre- 
sented in the same drawing, is orna- 
mented on each side with the bust of 
a female in bold relief resting upon 
a pedestal,* the foot of which has 
been connected with the ring before 
mentioned by a scroll, as seen in the 
drawing, but of which one only now 
remains. 

The loop before alluded to on the 
top of the handle, and by which I 
presume it must have been worn sus- 
pended from the person of the owner, 
appears likewise to have been deco- 
rated with some ornament, most likel 
a cross or bead, as there is a small 
cavity upon the top of the loop, with 
some slight remains of solder round it, 
which evidently-shows that something 
has been originally attached to it. 

The back of the handle, as seen in 
the lesser drawing, is engraved with 
what appears to be a coat of arms, viz. 
Bendy of six Azure and Ermine. This 
coat is attributed by Edmondson to the 
families of Tonkes and Vachell. 

This relic is of silver, about three 
inches and a half long, and, with the 
exceptions before stated, is in very 
fair preservation. : 

A Constant READER. 


Mr. Ursan, Nov. 14. 
‘7 fac-similes (figs. 3 and 4), 


are from two pieces of lead 





* These figures were formerly called 
terms ; and, with the Ionic capital above its 
head, this places the date of the instrumeut 
in the sixteenth or seventeenth century.— 
Epit. 

Gent. Mac. November, 1829. 
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found in the ruins of Peak Castle in 
the county of Derby. Upwards of 
thirty have been found there, but these 
are the only duplicates as to device 
amongst them. That with the saltire 
weighs 20 grains, and that with as it 
were two impaled coats, weighs seven- 
teen. They are submitted to your read- 
ers for explanation. None had been 
discovered in Dr. Pegge’s or Major 
Rooke’s time. : 


Mr. Ursan, Nov. 15. 
S Mr. Duke of Blakehurst near 
Arundel in Sussex, was walking 
over some ploughed ground on his 
farm during the year 1827, he acci- 
dentally kicked against the little cu- 
ridsity, of which I send you a drawing 
(figs. 5 and 6). It is of brass, and 
evidently a hook to place in the girdle 
from which to suspend a pouch, or, as 
it would now be termed, a reticule, 
worn by both sexes in the latter half of 
the fifieenth century, and as the sub- 
ject is the male attire of that period, 
we may suppose it to have belonged to 
a Sussex lady. S.R.M 


—_— 


The Seal (fig. 7) was lately disco- 
vered in the neighbourhood of Cork ; 
and is communicated by Mr. Lindsay 
of that city. The inscription is merely 
PRIVE SU—a private seal; the bird 
and flag is perhaps a fanciful device. 

The Seal (fig. 8) was recently found 
on the sea shore at Seathorne near 
Patrington in Yorkshire. The con- 
nection between the squirrel and the 
obscure inscription GRECZCECEL re- 

uires explanation. Perhaps the z is 
the copulative conjunction. 

Of the Pulpit (fig. 9) we much re- 
gret having lost the description ; but 
trust it will meet the eye of the Corre- 
spondent who furnished the drawing, 
or of some other person acquainted 
with the original, who may furnish us 
as well with an account of the place 
where it exists, as also of the armorial 
shields with which it is adorned. 


—@— 
Memorks or Tue Royar Navy. 
(Continued from p. 207.) 
B* the obliging communication of 


the late Keeper of the Records in 
the Tower of London,t I am enabled 





+ Samuel Lysons, esq. 
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to insert the following copy of a letter 
from King Henry V. to his Chancel- 
lor, and the schedule of the King’s 
own ships alluded to therein, together 
with the names of their respective 
masters, their annuities, and the num- 
ber of men to each ship in harbour. 
“¢ By the King, 

Worshipful fader in God, we send you closed 
within this I’re a cedule contenyng the 
names of certein maistres for owr grete 
shippes, carrakes, barges, and balyngers, to 


in the same cedule, to take yerely of owr 
grante, while that us lust, at owr Eschequer 
of Westm’ atte the termes of Michelmasse 
and Ester by even porcions.—Wherfore we 
wol and charge you that unto eche of the 
said maistres ye do make under our grete 
seel, beyng in youre warde, our bye an 
sev’ales en due forme after th’ effect and 
pourport of owr said grante——Yeven under 
our signet atte our Castel of Tougues the 
xij day of Aoust.* 
“* Au Rev’end pere en Dieu l’Eveque 
de Duresme n’re Chancellier d’An- 





the whiche maistres we have granted annui- gleterre.” 
tees, suche as is appointed upon eche of hem 
Ships. | Masters. | Annuities. | Mariners. 





La grande Nief, J’he ‘ 
La Trinite Roiale . . . . 
La Holygost . . .. - 
La Carrake Le Petre. . 

La Carrack Le Paule 

Le Carrack Le Andrewe sai 
La Carrack le Xp’ofre . . . . . 
La Carracke le Marie 

La Carrack Je Marie . 

La Carrack le George 

La Carrack le Agns . ‘ 
La Nief Nicholas . . . 
La Nief la Katheryne 

La Niefla Marie. . .. . 
La Nief La Flaward. . . , 
La Nief le Marie i 
La Nief le Xp’ofre . . . 
La Barge la Petite Trinite . 
La Balynger le Anne . . 
La Balynger le Nicholas 
La Balynger le George . : 

La Balynger le Cracchere . . . 

La Balynger le Gabriell . 

La Balynger le litell John . . 
La Balynger le James pot le Holy-gost 
La Balynger le Swan pot le Trinite . 





John William . . | #6 13 

















La Balynger le Kateryne 


4 6 

Steph. Thomas .| 6 13 4 6 
Jordan Brownyng | 6 13 4 6 
John Gerard .. 6138 4 6 
Wm. Payne...| 613 4) - 6 
John Thornyng . 613 4 6 
Tendrell . . 613 4 6 
Wm. Richeman . 613 4 6 
Wm. Hethe...}] 613 4 6 
John Mersh...| 613 4 6 
_—_—- 2 

Wm. Robinson . 100 0 8 
John Kyngeston . 100 0 3 
Ric. Walsh .. . 100 0 3 
Thos. Martyn . . 100 Oo 38 
Wm. Cheke. . . 100 0 3 
Wm. Yalton. . . 100 0 3 
John Piers ... 66 8 Q 
R. Hoskard .. . 66 8 8 
Rob. Shad... . 66 8 3 
Edw. Hoper.. . 66 8 3 
Stephen Welies a 66 8 3 
Andrew Godefrey 66 8 3 
John Bull .... 66 8 Q 
Janyn Cossard. . — 2 
Rowe ... — 2 

2 





Janyn Dene... 66 8 





Some of the ships in Henry’s time 
are said to have had a few guns, but 
seldom more than two, and those not 
mounted in a way so as to be altered 
occasionally in their direction. 

Henry VI. was not a year old when 
he mounted the throne, on the demise 
of his father Henry V. His uncle, 
the Duke of G!oucester, was appoint- 
ed Protector, in the absence of the 
Duke of Bedford, his elder brother, 
who was Regent of France. 

Notwithstanding the opposition 
made by some of the States of France 
to Henry’s title to the Crown of that 
kingdom, on the decease of Charles VI. 


In all, 27 ships and vessels. 


who survived Henry V. but a few 
months, we read of no extraordinary 
armament until the year 1436, when 
the Duke of Burgundy having besieged 
Calais by land, and attempted to block’ 
up the mouth of the harbour, the Duke 
of Gloucester with a great army and a 
fleet of 500 sail, went to its relief, and 
soon raised the siege. 

A naval armament was fitted out in 
1439, to assist in the blockade of Har- 
fleur, which surrendered in four months. 

In 1442 the Commons in Parliament 
stated the necessity of having an armed 
force upon the sea, and pointed out 
the number of ships and men that it 





* The year is omitted. It probably was at the conclusion of the war in 1420. 
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would be proper to employ for that 
purpose, viz. 8 ships with forestages, 
carrying 150 men each ; and that there 
should be attendant upon each ship a 
barge carrying 80 men, and a’ balyn- 
ger carrying 40 men, and that 4 spynes 
Or pinnaces carrying 25 men each would 
be necessary; the whole number of 
men being 2260, and the estimated 
expences of victualling this fleet for 
eight months, and the mariners’ 
wages for that time, amounted to 
60901. 13s.4d. The Commons like- 
wise pointed out where these ships 
might be obtained, viz. at Bristowe, 
the Nicholas of the Towre, aud Ka- 
therine of Burtons.. At Dartmouth, 
the Spanish ship that was the Lord 
Pun’s, and Sir Philip Courteney’s great 
ship. In the port of London, two 
great ships, one called Trinity, and the 
other Thomas. At Hull, a great ship 
called Taverners, the name Grace 
Dieu. At Newcastle, a great ship 
called the George. They also state 
where the balyngers, barges, and 
spynes or pinnaces, might be procured. 

his authentic proceeding, entered 
upon the records of Parliament, con- 
tains many curious facts with respect 
to the English Navy at that time; 
which show that no Royal Navy exist- 
ed at that particular juncture; but, 
when a fleet was wanted for the pub- 
lic service, ships were hired. of the 
merchants, or wherever they could be 
the most easily procured. 

From the foregoing circumstances, 
it appears that the Royal Navy had 
been totally neglected and gone to 
ruin, after the decease of Henry V. 

A truce was concluded between 
England and France in 1444, after an 
almost uninterrupted war of 29 years. 

The war broke out again in 1449, 
in which war the arms of’ England 
were very unsuccessful ; for, before the 
end of the year 1453, only Calais and 
Guisnes remained in the possession of 
the English, of all the towns and 
provinces of France which they_ had 
conquered, or possessed by hereditary 
right. 

The civil wars between the Houses 
of York and Lancaster, which com- 
menced in 1452, occasioned a division 
of the Naval force of the kingdom be- 
tween the different parties; but no 
naval action of any consequence oc- 
curred during this reign. 

1461. The King was deposed in 
March 1461, and the Duke of York 
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was placed on the throne by the title 
of Edward IV. 

Edward began his reign with aug- 
menting his fleet, which the Earl of 
Warwick brought home to him. 

The civil wars which broke out in 
the last reign, continued throughout 
the whole of this. 

1475. His Majesty embarked at 
Sandwich in June or July 1475, at- 
tended by one of the finest armies that 
had ever passed from Britain to the 
Continent. A truce was concluded in 
August, and the King returned to 
England in the following month. 

Notwithstanding the hostile turn of 
the 15th century, commerce on the 
whole flourished, and the merchant 
vessels of England increased. Of this, 
some idea may be formed from the 
seizure which Edward IV. made, at 
one time, of 2470 tons of shipping 
from one trader alone, namely, Wil- 
liam Canning, of Bristol *. 

In 1481, the King, having occasion 
to send a naval force against the King 
of Scotland, issued his mandate for ar- 
resting seamen for manning six ships 
of his own, and five belonging to other 
persons. The King’s own ships were 
called the Grace Dieu, Mary, Antony, 
Great Portingale, Spanyard, and Mary 
Ashe, which were probably the whole, 
or nearly the whole, of the King’s 
ships. 

1483. The King had assembled a 
very numerous fleet, to enable him to 
carry on a war with France; but was 
suddenly taken ill, and died on the 
gth April, 1483. 

Nothing particular occurred with re- 
spect to naval affairs in the short reigns 
of Edward V. and Richard III. Ed- 
ward was only in his thirteenth year at 
the demise of his father, and Richard 
usurped the throne the same year. 

Richard was killed in the battle of 
Bosworth, on the 22d August, 1485, 
when the crown was placed on the 
head of the Earl of Richmond, by the 
title of Henry VI1. Richard is sup- 
posed ‘to have lost his crown and his 
life through his neglect of the Navy, 
as he otherwise might have prevented 
his rival from landing in England a 
fortnight before the last fatal battle, 
which happily put an end to the civil 
wars which had raged for more than 





* He was highly indulged with privileges 
by Henry VI. because he had built a ship 
as large as a great Carrack, 
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thirty years ; as, by marrying the. prin- 
cess Elizabeth, daughter of Edward 
the Fourth, in January following, the 
King united the two Houses of York 
and Lancaster. 


— 


ON THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF 
WITCHCRAFT.—NO. I. 


*¢ Thou shals not suffer a witch to live.” 
Ex. xxii. 18. 


HAVE been impressed with an 
idea that it would be neither un- 
interesting nor unprofitable to collect 
from our ancient annals and histori- 
cal resources some particulars relating 
to the existence and disappearance of 
Witches. But be it known to those 
members of our fair sisterhood who 
have descended into the vale of years, 
that I have a tale for you, which, if ye 
have no “ young blood”’ to “ freeze,” 
will make 
‘¢ Each knotty and combined lock to part, 
And each particular hair to stand on end.” 
Give me then your serious hearing. 
These are all haleyon days for you. 
You can now securely sit uuder your 
vine and fig-tree, none even daring to 
make you afraid. But, alas! it was 
not so with your wrinkled sisters in 
days of yore, when the craft of wytcherie 
afforded them a pastime. For they, 
‘for mere suspicion in that kind,” 
were unceremoniously dismantled by 
the barbarian hand of rude and un- 
blushing man, that being the first pro- 
cess in the ordeal through which in 
olden time they had to pass. The 
next was, with the aid of thorns and 
briers, to draw the crimson gore, if 
happily any could be found, If none 
appeared, the toes and thumbs being 
united, your weired sisters were lower- 
ed into the first capacious stream, and 
happy in truth was it for them, if they 
sunk therein as a stone; for did they 
perchance to float, or wept more than 
three tears out of the left eye; amuse- 
ments more refined were provided, the 
narration of which I will in tender- 
ness to ye reserve, until your sex’s ho- 
nest indignation at this recital shall 
have subsided, and ye can contemplate 
the residue with icon less saline. 
Before commencing our history of 
this singular craft, it may be expedient 
to give a definition of Witchery, and a 
description of what it has been gene- 
rally understood to signify. In the 
first place, it should be carefully dis- 
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tinguished from several other equally 
surprising arts, which, though like 
witchcraft, they were performed thro’ 
the medium of supernatural assist- 
ance, were dissimilar from it in many 
essential particulars. 

Sorcery was an art which was sup- 
posed to be practised by a. compact 
with an evil spirit, and was a power 
supposed to be possessed of commanding 
the infernal spirits by skill in charms 
and invocations, and of having influ- 
ence over them by the help of fumiga- 
tions, so that whilst the witch attained 
her ends by application to the Devil, 
that evil spirit was under constraint to 
obey the sorcerer ; and it is remarkable 
that some foundation is to be found for 
this in the Book of Tobit, ver. 7, where 
it is said, that touching the heart and 
liver of the fish, if a devil or evil spirit 
trouble any, we must make a smoke 
thereof before the man or the woman, 
and the party shall be no more vexed, 
and the devil shall smell it and flee 
away, and never come again any more. 
And there isa passage also in Josephus 
which states, that one Eleazer, before 
Vespasian and a great number of per- 
sons, freed several who were possessed 
with evil spirits from the power of 
them, by putting to their nose a certain 
ring, having a specific root under it, 
which quickly expelled the demon out 
of their bodies, so as never to return 
again. 

Magic, in its ancient sense, merely 
signified the science or doctrine of the 
Magi, the wise men of Persia and 
other eastern countries, and who in 
the days of Zoroaster, the founder of 
them, and some time afterwards, were 
the most skilful mathematicians and 
go of the ages in which they 
ived. The Greek and Persian writers 
are agreed concerning the existence of 
Zoroaster, but no one seems able to 
tell at what period he flourished ; his 
history is involved in great obscurity. 
Many different opinions have been ad+ 
vanced ; some asserting that he lived 
5000 years before the Trojan war; but, 
according to others, 500. Magic orir 
ginally consisted in the study of wis- 
dom. Afterwards the Magi applied their 
minds to the study of astrology, divina- 
tion, and sorcery; consequently in time 
the term Magic assumed an odious 
character, and was used to signify a 
diabolical kind of science, depending 
on the assistance of the infernal host 
and the souls of the departed, 
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Augury was an art much regarded 
among the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans, and of very early origin. The 
Iliad and Odyssey abound with rela- 
tions of prodigies appearing in the 
skies, which are expounded by the 
Augurs to the ruin or advantage of the 
ancient Greeks, as in the following de- 
scription : 

*¢ With that two eagles from a mountain’s 
height 
By Jove’s command direct their rapid flight ; 
Swift they descend with wing to wing con- 
join’d, [the wind ; 
Stretch their broad plumes, and float upon 
Above the assembled peers they: wheel on 
high, [the sky ; 
And clang their wings, and hovering beat 
With ardent eyes the rival train they threat, 
And, shrieking loud, denounce approaching 


fate ; 
They cuff, they tear, their cheeks and necks 
they rend, [descend : 


And from their plumes huge drops of blood 

Then, sailing o’er the domes and towers, 
they fi [sky. 

Full toward the east, and mount into the 

The wondering rivals gaze with care op- 

rest, 

And chilling horrors freeze in every breast, 

Till big with knowledge ofapproaching woes, 

The prince of Augurs Halitherses rose ; 

Prescient he view’d the aerial tracks, and 
drew , bail 

A sure presage from every wing that flew.” 
iia . Ginien, book 2, 


The better opinion seems to be, that 
the origin of Augury is to be traced to 
the migration of birds, by which hus- 
bandry in many ancient states was re- 
gulated. The circumstance of birds 
disappearing, and then re-appearing at 
stated periods, must doubtless, when 
first it came to be noticed, have ex- 
cited much astonishment and curious 
speculation as to their abode; hence 
the first observers might have imagined 
that they had approached the etherial 
regions, and having visited the abode 
of the gods, be enabled to tell future 
events. In process of time these occa- 
sional visitants gained a high authority, 
and subsequently no affair of conse- 
quence was undertaken without con- 
sulting them. They were considered 
as the interpreters of the gods, and in 
the Greek and Roman States officers 
were appointed to augur of future 
events, which they did by the chatter- 
ing or flight of birds; and these were 
so much respected, that they were ne- 
ver deposed, nor any substituted in 
their place, though they should have 
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been convicted of the most heinous 
crimes. 

The term Witchcraft, like Magic, 
originally signified wit or wisdom. It 
has been derived by us from our Saxon 
forefathers. The name Witch is from 
Wit, whose derived adjective is su 
posed to have been wittigh or wittich, 
and by contraction afterwards witch, 
as the name Wit is from the old Saxon 
verb to weet, which is to know; so that 
a witch thus far is no more than a 
knowing woman. In like manner, 
wisard, which was used in a favourable 
sense until within a late period, sig- 
nified a wise man. The great Council 
of the nation, from which our Parlia- 
ments have sprung, was in the reign of 
Ina and his successors held under the 
name of the Wittena-gemote, or the 
won of wise men. A witch may 
concisely be said to be one that had 
the knowledge or skill of doing or tell- 
ing things in an extraordinary way ; 
and that in virtue of either an express 
or implicit association or confederacy 
with some evil spirit. The Witch oc- 
casioned, but was not the principal ef- 
ficient. She seemed to do the work, 
but the spirit performed the wonder ; 
sometimes immediately, as in transport- 
ations and possessions; sometimes by 
applying other natural causes, as in 
raising storms and inflicting diseases. 

To attempt, at this late and en- 
lightened period, to encourage a belief 
in the existence of witchcraft, would 
in all probability subject the writer to 
be regarded as a sad instance of igno- 
rant and superstitious credulity ; and 
doubtless the number who now enter- 
tain such a notion is extremely limited, 
and which may reasonably be expected 
to decrease as time and improvement 
advance, That such an art exists at 
present, in this country, I can hardly 
think to be likely; but that it once 
did exist, and that it was practised in 
this and other countries until within 
the last 150 years, I have not the 
slightest hesitation whatever in firmly 
believing. As time advances, the facts 
and relations will be proportionabl 
less known, and to this I mainly attri- 
bute the disbelief which at present ex- 
ists; but 1 am apprehensive that a mi- 
nute investigation of the extraordinary 
relations and trials which are to be met 
with in our antient annals, must shake 
the most stubborn disbeliever. This 
has been precisely the effect produced 
on the mind of the writer in the course 
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of this investigation, and in order that 
some information may be possessed re- 
specting the existence of this singular 
art, telore it is wholly lost sight of, I 
design to give the result of a consider- 
able research upon the subject, in this 
and a series of papers. 

Our ancestors, even up to the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century, 
were strong believers in the existence 
of witchcraft; and it is not surprising 
that they were so, for it is a fact that 
our antient law-hooks are full of deci- 
sions and trials upon the subject. All 
histories refer to the exploits of those 
instruments of darkness ; and the testi- 
monies of all ages, not merely of the 
rude and barbarous, but of the most 
civilized and polished, give accounts 
of these strange performances. We 
have the atiestation of thousands of eye 
and ear witnesses, and those not of the 
easily deceived vulgar only, but of wise 
and grave discerners, and that when, 
as it would seem, no interest could 
oblige them to agree together in a 
common lie. Standing public records 
have been kept of well-attested rela- 
tions. Laws in most nations have 
been enacted against practices in witch- 
craft; those among the Jews, and our 
own, are notorious. Cases have been 
determined by Judges who, as regards 
other legal matters, are revered, and 
their names handed down to us as 
legal oracles and sages, and to all ap- 
pearance, upon the clearest and most 
decisive evidence; and thousands in 
our own nation, as well as others, have 
suffered death for their vile compacts. 

The most sure source of evidence, 
however, to establish the existence of 
Witchcraft, is to be found in the word 
of God. It would seem to be utterly 
impossible for any one professing a 
belief in the inspired volume, to deny 


thatthose who are denominated witches - 


were persons who had commerce with 
the infernal host, or, as the Scripture 
recognizes them, ‘‘ consulters of fa- 
miliar spirits.” There have been writers 
however, though their number is very 
limited, who have laboured to explain 
away these most explicit and intelligible 
passages, particularly Scot and Web- 
ster, to whom further reference will be 
hereafter made. It is only necessary to 
reduce a few of these passages, and 
fet them speak for themselves. 
In tracing the origin of witchcraft, 
we find a very early mention of it 
made in Scripture. 
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*¢ Thou shalt not suffer a witch to 


live.” Upon this it may’ be suffici- 
ent to remark, that this must evidently 
signify one who has dealings with a 
familiar spirit; for it would indeed 
have been a severe law to put to death 
a poor conjuror, or hocus pocus, for 
eubibiting his tricks of legerdemain. 
Again, Leviticus xix. 31, ‘* Regard 
not them that have familiar spirits, nor 
seek after wizards to be defiled by 
them.” And Deut. xviii. 10, 11, 
‘There shall not be found among you 
any one that maketh his son or daugh- 
ter to pass through the fire, or that 
useth divination, or an observer of 
times, or an enchanter, or a witch, 
or acharmer, or a consulter with fa- 
miliar spirits, or a wizard, or a necro- 
mancer.”’ This accumulation of uames 
is a plain indication that the Hebrew 
witch was one that practised by com- 
pact with evil spirits. According to 
the learned Bishop Patrick, the terms 
witch, wizard, and familiar spirit, oc- 
curring here and in other parts of 
Scripture, are translated from the He- 
brew word Obor Oboth; and he has 
collected together, with considerable 
industry, the opinions of the earliest 
Jewish writers, as to their real signifi- 
cation. They think it probable that 
Oboth, in these places, signifies the 
same as the Demon or spirit of the 
Greeks speaking out of the belly or 
chest, with a hollow voice, as if it 
came out of a bottle. So that the 
woman whom Saul went to consult, is 
called Baalath ob, a mistress of such a 
spirit, where it is plain Ob signifies 
the spirit or demon, and she that had 
familiarity with such a spirit, was pro- 
perly called Baal or Baalath ob, the 
master or mistress who had possessed 
it, and gave answers by it with a voice 
that seemed to come out of the lower 
parts of the belly. In Isa. xix. 3, ac- 
cording to Bishop Patrick, the Sep- 
tuagint translates it, ‘* They speak out 
of the earth, because the voice coming 
from the lower parts of her that was 
possessed, seemed to come out of the 
earth,” which was the opivion of the 
learned Selden also. R. Levi Barce- 
lonita saith, the manner of it was thus: 
(Precept 258) After certain fumes and 
other ceremonies, a voice seemed to 
come from under the arm holes, so he 
takes it; and so itis said in Sanhedrim, 
c. 7, n. 7, of the person that had the 
familiar spirit, which answered to the 
questions which were asked. For this 
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he quotes Sphira. But if it came from 
under the arm holes, still it was so 
low and hollow, as if it had been out 
of the belly or the cavities of the earth. 
Others imagine that such persons had 
the name of Oboth, because they were 
swollen with the spirit, as a bladder is 
when blown. The famous Pythia, 
who delivered the oracles of Apollo ac- 
cording to Origen, sat over a hole, and 
received the spirit which swelled her, 
and made her utter oracles. Aug. Eu- 
gabinus affirms, that he himself had 
seen such women called Ventriloque, 
from whom, as they sat, a voice came 
out from their lower parts, and gave 
answers to inquiries. And Ccelius 
Rhodoginus, lib. viii. Antiq. Lect. cap. 
10, says, that he not only saw such a 
woman, and heard a very small voice 
coming out of her belly, but innumer- 
able other people, through all Italy, 
among whom there were many great 
persons (who had her stripped naked 
that they might be sure there was no 
fraud), to whom a voice answered unto 
such things as they inquired. Hieron. 
Oleaster also, upon Isa. xxiv. 4, says, 
he saw such an one at Lisbon, from 
under whose arm-holes, and other 
parts of her, a small voice was heard, 
which readily answered to whatever 
was asked. And according to Whit- 
by on Acts xvi. 16, the damsel pos- 
sessed with a spirit of divination deli- 
vered her answers with a low voice, as 
out of her belly, and was thence styled 
Ventriloque. Hence, says he, these 
Diviners are by the Septuagint not 
only styled speakers out of the belly, 
Lev. xix. 31, xx. 6; Deut. xviii. 11; 
1 Sam. xxviii. 3, 7, 8, 9; 1 Chron. x. 
13; 2 Chron. xxxiii. 6; Isa. viii. 19; 
but also said to speak out of the ground, 
Isa. xix. 3. 

The most decided proof to be met 
with in sacred writ, of a confederacy 
between those who are there deno- 
minated ‘* Witches,” and the powers 
of darkness, is the narrative respecting 
Saul and the Witch of Endor, in 1 
Samuel, xxviii. 5 to 19. * 

This has ever been a sad stumbling 
block in the way of those who have 
endeavoured to get rid of the idea of 
the existence of Witchcraft, and par- 
ticularly of Scot and Webster, before 
alluded to. They very industriously 
collected all the information they 





* See the account which Josephus gives 
of this memorable transaction, in Lib. vi. 
c. 14, ** Antiquities of the Jews.” 


could acquire relative to the subject, 
and have taken great pains to refute, 
if possible, its reality. Scot’s book 
was, by order of King James the 
First, burnt by the hangman. On the 
other hand, Glanville, who was a cele- 
brated Ecclesiastic in the time of 
Charles the Second, and who appears 
from his writings to have been a pious 
man, in his Philosophical Considera- 
tions of Witchcraft, refutes their argu- 
ments with great perspicuity, and by 
the production of a body of evidence ; 
and, according to a celebrated writer 
unfavourable to the notion of Witch- 
craft, has certainly the superiority over 
his antagonists. 

Webster has endeavoured most stre- 
nuously to induce a belief that the 
scene between Saul and the Witch of 
Endor was not acted Lond fide, and 
that there was some cozening in it ; 
that in truth there was no familiar in 
the scene, but a cunning confederate 
knave suborned by the woman; and 
he has advanced ten subtle arguments 
to prove this. 

Scot also, in order to induce a belief 
that this was the case, affirms, that she 
departed from Saul into her closet, 
where doubtless, says he, she had a 
familiar, some lewd crafty priest, and 
made Saul stand at the door like a fool, 
to hear the cozening answers, and that 
there she used the ordinary words of 
conjuration; and after that, Samuel 
appears, whom he affirms to be no other 
than the Witch herself, or her confe- 
derate. 

Now it does not require much inge- 
nuity to refute all this. In the first 

lace, there is no mention made of the 
Vitch’s closet, or her returning into 
another room, or her confederate, or 
her form of conjuration; and if we 
may take this large and unwarrantable 
liberty with the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, there is scarcely a narrative in the 
sacred volume but may be converted 
into a fallacy or a piece of ridicule, or 
any thing our inclinations or fancies 
may choose. We are told in the nar- 
rative, that Saul perceived Samuel, and 
bowed himself; and it is very remark- 
able that this confederate, in the per- 
son of Samuel, truly foretold his ap- 
proachiag fate, and that on the morrow 
he and his sons should bedead. There 
is, moreover, a passage in the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus, xlvi. 20, which strongl 
corroborates the account in rm 4 
and at all events shews it to have been 
the opinion of the writer of that book, 
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that it was really Saul who appeared to 
the Witch ; for it is said, that ‘ after 
his death he prophesied, and lift up his 
voice from the earth in prophecy.” 

According to Arnold’s commentary 
upon this Book, the opinion that it 
was really Saul, is very ancient, and 
seems to have been the persuasion of 
the Jewish Church long before the 
coming of Christ. Not only the writer 
of this book, but the Greek translators 
of the Old Testament, who lived long 
after that time, were in the same per- 
suasion, as appears by a note which 
they inserted, 1 Chron. 10-13, where 
it is said that the Septuagint read very 
expressly that Samuel the Prophet 
gave the answer to King Saul when he 
enquired of the Sorceress, which how- 
ever is omitted in our version. 

Justin Martyr also, who lived not 
long after the time of the Apostles, in 
his dialogue with Trypho, advances as 
an argument for the soul surviving in 
another state, that the Witch called u 
the soul of Samuel at the — of Saul. 

The appearance of the shades of the 
departed seems to have been a familiar 
idea of the ancient tragic poets. It 
were needless to refer to the interviews 
between the heroes of Homer and 
Virgil, and the shades of the dead. 
ZEschylus, in his tragedy of Persoe, calls 
up the shade of Darius in a manner 
very similar to this of Samuel, who 
foretels Queen Atossa all her misfor- 
tunes. Among other proofs which 
might be produced from Scripture, we 
might refer to the circumstance of evil 
angels having been sent among the 
Egyptians, Psalm Ixxviii. v. 49, ‘ and 
those passed through and smote the 
land, but the destroyers, viz. the evil 
angels, were not permitted to come 
into the Israelite’s house,” 12 Ex. 23. 
When God asked Satan whence he 
came, 1 Job, 7, he answered, ‘* from 
going to and fro in the earth.” By 
divine permission he raised the great 
wind that blew down the house upon 
Job’s children, and smote his body all 
over with boils ; and moreover tempted 
our Saviour in an external, sensible 
way, carrying him from place to place. 
The writings of the great Apostle also 
furnish a proof, if further evidence 
were wanting from Scripture, of indi- 
viduals practising similar arts, through 
the medium of commerce with evil 
spirits; and they besides shew that, 
after a progress of 4000 years in the 
course of time, this diabolical art con- 
tinued in existence, Acts xxi. 16, 


** And it cane to pass, as we went to 
prayer, a certain damsel, possessed with 
a spirit of divination, met us, which 
brought her masters much Fin by 
soothsaying.” Paul, it is said, being 
— turned and said to the Spirit, 
command thee to come out.of her, 
and he came out the same hour, which 
signifies plainly that an evil spirit, or 
spirit of divination, was in her ; for, as 
it is remarked by an old Commentator, 
according to the Spanish proverb, 
** Nothing can come out of the sack 
that was not in the sack.” That there 
was nothing like juggling in this mat- 
ter, no doubt can be entertained by 
any one who really believes the sacred 
word of God. It is said that she 
brought her masters much gain by 
soothsaying ; that the evil spirit was 
actually expelled from her; and that, 
upon such expulsion, her reputation, as 
an oracle or soothsayer, was at an end; 
for ** her masters saw that the hope of 
their gains was gone.” 1. P. 
(To be continued.) 


Mr. Ursay, ee 5) “Me ae 
ov. 5. 

R. BROUGHTON, in his re- 

marks (p. 315) upon my Glos- 
sary of North Country Words, after 
alluding to the observation, that judges, 
counsel, and others, often fall into 
strange mistakes, from a want of ac- 
quaintance with many of the local 
words used by witnesses, mentions a 
story, which, he says, ‘‘is so current 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne,” that he is 
** rather surprised” I should have miss- 
edit. If your intelligent Correspond- 
ent, before he made this statement, 
had taken the trouble to refer to p. 66 
of my work, he would have found 
that, so far from the story which he 
mentions having escaped my notice, it 
is inserted at full length, under the 
word CHARE. 

Mr. Broughton next proceeds to re- 
mark, that “in that town of fire and 
smoke, the word chare means street, 
and foot is used for bottom.” In New- 
castle, undoubtedly, chare does mean a 
‘‘narrow street, lane, or alley ;” and 
the word is so defined in my Glossary. 
But it is not, I conceive, a  wovisietal- 
ism, to use foot for bottom. The word, 
in that sense, has been adopted by 
some of our best writers. See the 4th 
meaning of foot (the end, the lower 
pert) in Mr. Todd’s second edition of 

r. Johnson’s Dictionary. 

Joun Trotter Brockett. 
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Mr. Ursay, Grimsly, Oct. 2. 
NHE village of Hatcliffe, in the 
Wapentake of Bradley Haver- 
stowe, is situated in a rural valley, em- 
bosomed within an amphitheatre of 
green hills, through which a rivulet 
winds its silent course. In the year 
1821 it contained seventeen houses 
and 99 inhabitants, including the ham- 
let of Gunaby; and it lies about seven 
miles to the south-west of the borough 
of Great Grimsby. It is small and 
unimportant, except in its agricultural 
character; but it bears the marks of a 
high antiquity, not only in the visible 
foundations of its baronial hall and 
vivarium, but in the more evident and 
unequivocal tokens which still exist in 
the form of gigantic tumuli; and be- 
speak an origin anterior to the glad 
udings which promulgated the religion 
of Jesus. Tradition is however silent 
on this point, and, as I am unconscious 
whether any of the tumuli have been 
opened, I cannot pronounce an opinion 
on their antiquity by their contents. 
The Saxons had mills on the manor, 
and the sites chosen for these edifices 
were usually on the summits of mounds, 
which had been thrown up for other 
purposes by their predecessors. 

Little is noticed in Domesday re- 
specting this village, save that it was 
the property of Earl Alan, in common 
with most of the surrounding manors, 
and consisted cf a few hundred acres 
of arable cultivation, and twenty acres 
of meadow. But, though two mills 
were placed on its loftiest eminences, 
to supply the population of the district 
with bread, yet we have no meution 
of an ecclesiastical establishment to 
supply them with the bread of eternal 
life; and there may be some doubts 


whether it constituted an exclusive 
parish, although the parochial division 
was unquestionably instituted by the 
piety of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors *. 

The present Church was probably 
erected in the reign of Edward I. ; for it 
contains lancet windows, and other in- 
dications of the early English style, 
but so much mutilated that no decisive 
judgment can be safely pronounced. 
It is very small, and consists merely of 
a nave, chancel, and tower; with little 
character remaining except an embat- 
tled parapet which crowns both Church 
and tower; but it contains a few an- 
cient monuments, which are worthy 
of preservation; and which, judging 
from their present state, it appears 
highly probable that a few years will 
either deface or wholly destroy. In 
the chancel are three of these monu- 
ments, which transmit to posterity the 
names and hearings of the ancient 
lords of Hatcliffe, who were a family 
of consequence in this part of the county 
dung the 15th and 16th centuries. 

The first stone on the north side of 
the chancel, under the altar rails, is 
thus inscribed : 


** Lyon THE THYRDE Sone or Wytt’m 
Harectyr, Esgvyver, Dyep THE xxvi 
Apry1, 1552.” 


This William Hatcliffe was an Al- 
derman and Mayor of Grimsby in the 
year 1525, and represented the borough 
in Parliament from that year to 1529. 
_ The adjoining slab has this inscrip- 
tion: 

‘¢Here tyetH Jowan Harrectyr, 
WHICH DYED THE XVI OF AvGvsT, 1549.” 


The third is a broad flat stone, with 
the effigies of a knight and his lady, 
the latter lying on the left handt of 





* In rw A times the word Parochia was applied to the diocese or jurisdiction of a Bishop, 


and the Cat 


edral was the parish Church. This being found inconvenient for the purposes 





of general worship, on account of the immense distance of a great part of the congregation, 
opulent men saw the necessity of founding particular Churches on their own domains for 
the especial use of their tenants and ictainers, which they endowed with tithes and offerings 
for the maintenance of the Clergy. This arrangement soon produced an authorized divi- 
sion of the diocese into small districts, to which the term Parish was applied in the seventh 
century, and the boundaries were precisely defined by permanent landmarks. 

t In Britton’s nomenclature the early English period is included between the years 
1189 and 1272; but Rickman extends it to 1307. 

t ‘Ihave observed,” says a correspondent to the Antiquarian Repertory (vol. i. p. 156), 
** that on most of the engraved brass plates laid over grave stones, where they represent a 
man and his wife, among the ancient ones, the lady takes the right hand of her husband ; 
but in those of more modern date, the husband lies on the right of the wife. I have some 
doubt whether this is universally the case; if it is, it may be accounted for from the high 
honours paid to the fair sex in the days of chivalry; but when these romantic notions 
began to go out of fashion, the husbands seized the opportunity to assert their superiority, 

Gent. Mac. November, 1829. 
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her husband. The kuight is clad in a 
complete suit of plate armour, with a 
sword, dagger, and collar of SSS about 
his neck. At his feet is a group of 
four children in a kneeling posture ; at 
the lady’s is another group probably, 
but they are scarcely visible, being co- 
vered with the altar rails. Over the 
knight’s head is this shield: Quarterly, 
1 and 4, three quatrefoils; 2 and 3, 
two bars. Over all a lion rampant. 

The coat placed over the lady’s head 
appears to be barry of six, but it is 
almost wholly hid under the altar rails. 
On this monument is neither date nor 
inscription. 

In the floor of the nave is the follow- 
ing fragment engraven in the Lom- 
bardic character, on a large slab, much 
mutilated : 


Acw : ae: de: ma: alme:............ wt. 
MMichi : Willetmug : Ragerii......... . 
ove Cspous : Driez :......... hanceeende 


And there are many broken pieces 
of uninscribed stones, placed indiscri- 
minately in the nave, which were 
doubtless originally. intended as me- 
morials of the family of Hatcliffe. I 
have been able only to decipher the 
two following : 

By civnes tcipff......ai’e pptiet’, 

2. seed’ M.CCCI TD, 

In the tower is one bell dedicated to 
the Virgin, and inscribed with the 
letters M. A. R. intermixed with mascles 
and other ornaments. 

Yours, &c. Geo. OLIvER. 
—}—- 

Mr. Ursan, Oct. 5. 

O* the ist of October the first 

number appeared of a new 
monthly publication, called ‘* The 
London University Magazine.” I beg 
to offer a few remarks on the intro- 
ductory Essay, entitled “‘ A young 


head, and what is better still, a young - 


heart.” 

‘The new London College appears, 
from this title, to have already won- 
derfully increased the powers of the 
figure ellipsis. This epigraph, I pre- 
sume, must signify, when extended to 
a length sufficient to make it sense, 
that a young head is better than an 
old head, and a young heart “ better 
still” than either. That a young heart 


is commonly, in its kind, a better thing 
than a young head, may be readily 
conceded ; but that a young head is 
better than an old one is an axiom 
which, however unexceptionable for 
novelty, is indeed only suited for young 
heads; nor will it be the assumption 
of such youths, as, uninfluenced by the 
upstart pride of a new school, feel that 
in rendering deference to their seniors 
they are obeying the dictates both of 
nature and reason, and can patiently 
wait their turn to receive it, when they 
have learned to deserve it. 

After this unassuming title, the es- 
a introduces some poetry by way 
of motto, commencing with an elegant 
abruptness, as if it were a quotation : 


*¢ Yet let us ponder boldly,—’tis a base 

Abandonmert of reason to resign 

Our right of thought,—our last and only 
place 

Of refuge ; this at least shall still be mine ; ° 

Though from our birth, the faculty divine 

¥s chain’d and tortur’d,—cabin’d, cribl’d, 
confin’d, [shine 

And bred in darkness, lest the truth should 

Too brightly on the unprepared mind,— 

The beam pours in, for time and skill will 
couch the blind.” 


I will not dispute the assertion that 
a resignation of thought would be an 
abandonment of reason; nor will I 
** cribb” or encroach upon any part of 
the right of these young surgeons to 
couch as many blind as they please, so 
that they do not blind those that see, 
and, like the tinker, make two holes 
instead of one. 


At length we arrive at the vaunting 
introduction of this enlightened pon- 
derer. ‘*They have but badly read 
the signs of the times,” we are porten- 
tously told, “‘who do not perceive 
that a-great moral revolution has com- 
menced in the world ;” and periodical 
literature is adduced as a most conspi- 
cuous example of its effects. ‘ With- 
in the memory of man, Magazines 
were ill-arranged miscellanies of trashy 
tales, that would have disgraced even 
the Minerva Press ; essays that a well- 
instructed school-boy would be asham- 
ed to own, and verses which exhibited 
nothing but bad rhyme and worse rea- 
son.” Here mark, in passing, how 





and their wives were removed from the place of honour which the male sex for many years 
maintained, It should appear, however, that the lovelier sex was restored to its proper 
place, about the latter ead of the seventeenth century, because from that period the 
practice became common of placing the lady at the right hand of her husband. 
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the soi-disant “‘ man” of the eoi-disant 
“¢ University” looks down upon the 
even ‘ well-instructed schoolboy ;” for 
it appears, in p. 60, that, in imitation 
of the regular Universities, the Lon- 
don students do consider themselves 
“men.” Now, if “the memory of 
man,” above appealed to, mean the 
memory of a University ‘‘ man,” the 
statement respecting the Magazines is 
in great measure correct; but, if the 
experience of a man of older growth 
be called in testimony, then it is de- 
cidedly far otherwise. The truth is, 
that Magazines were formerly miscel- 
lanies of instructive, useful, or curious 
information, and it is ef latter years 
that (with the exception of your own, 
which, as it was the first, so it is the 
last of its kind,) they have degenerated 
into those mixtures of trashy tales, un- 
meaning essays, and reasonless rhymes. 
I can take as a striking example (and 
without offence, as it is now defunct,) 
the European Magazine. This was 
commenced in 1782, on the model of 
the Gentleman’s, and was for many 
years supplied with much valuable 
matter. In the latter part of its ca- 
reer, however, the tales and rhymes 
continued to encroach upon its pages, 
until it became little else but rhymes 
and tales; when, after many changes, 
and after having been diluted into 
two streams, the subsequent rejunc- 
tion of which did not restore its for- 
mer strength, it at last merged into 
the Monthly, and its name soon totally 
disappeared. The same has been the 
change of Magazines in_ general; 
though it must be allowed that in the 
light articles which form their princi- 
pal contents, there are various degrees 
of merit, and many very superior to 
those under which the poor European 
was overwhelmed. 

With regard to Reviews, the essay- 
ist proceeds: *‘ the Reviews of the same 
period were equally deficient ; a meagre 
analysis of the work, a character of it 
drawn up like some of the ordinary 
booksellers’ pufls, and sometimes one 
or two general observations, consti- 
tuted the substance of their articles.” 
It may be replied, again, that the old 
Reviews, in accordance with their 
name, frequently gave good analyses 
of works, and particular as well as 
** general” observations; whilst the 
present more commonly are merely 
general essays, taking the subjects in- 
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deed of books, but not the books them- 
selves, for their theses. 

Of the cockney buffoonery which 
follows, about the “‘ blue-and-yellow be- 
ing met by the drab-colour,” and the: 
flourishing about “the Edinburgh 
knocking out brains like a Cherokee, 
and cutting to pieces with a butcher's 
hatchet,” of * blue-and-yellow meeting 
with a rough customer, and drab-co- 
lour being sure of escaping at the worst 
with a ducking,”—of such stuff as this 
there is too much to notice further 
than by remarking that it is all very 
extravagant, very vulgar, and better 
suited for the language of a water- 
man’s apprentice than a scholar. 

Having dogmatised in the plenitude 
of his ‘‘ memory of man,” respecting 
Magazines and Reviews, the essayist 
next puts the sage question, ‘* Who 
dreams of asking whether Milton and 
Shakspeare were Whigs or Tories ?” 
Who, indeed? But, should a teasing 
Professor happen to moot this puzzling 
point, depend upon it, my ‘man,’ 
you may safely answer that Milton 
was as obstinate a Whig as old Ho- 
mer, and Shakspeare quite as good a 
Tory as ever was Virgil himself. The 
next question, ‘‘ Did they attend the 
church or the meeting-house,” is per- 
haps equally absurd ; but to lend it a 
little seriousness, the essayist may be 
told that it is an important point to 
know that Milton had no great affec- 
tion for the Church, as all acquainted 
with his works will allow. 

On the commonplaces of the re- 
mainder of the paper I will not detain 
you further; but will only remark 
that, after this uninviting prelude, the 
number, with a characteristic mixture 
of impertinence and premature confi- 
dence (for which an essay on the study 
of the Law is conspicuous), contains 
some articles useful in their way, parti- 
cularly in that department in which 
the College has most distinguished it- 
self—the study of anatomy. H. 


—@— 
SPECULATIONS ON LITERARY 
PreasvureEs.—No. XVIII. 


(Continued from p. 304.) 


HE most celebrated geologists, al- 
luding to the topic of our last pa- 
per, have always favoured the notion 
of the earth’s having undergone very 
signal changes at the period of the de- 
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luge; and it must be granted that the 
lower we descend into its internal stra- 
tification, the more light will probably 
be evolved upon the subject of these 
changes. And.here it may be said, 
that Dr. Woodward has not, among 
others, altogether without reason ad- 
vocated the doctrine of central fires 
smothered up in vast unknown ca- 
verns of the ‘‘ great abyss,” although 
his doctrine of an igneous fluid in the 
shape of fire-damp, and subtle vapour, 
which is constantly ascending and 
oozing through the fissures and clefts 
of its solid parts to its upper surface, 
may be thought somewhat an inge- 
nious refinement of imagination. On 
the other hand, the positions of Bur- 
net, Woodward, Whitehurst, and their 
followers, are certainly favoured and 
supported by certain phenomena in 
practical geology. It has always, and 
with reason, been thought that the 
circumstance of the fossil remains of 
animals imbedded deep in the bowels 
of the earth, indicate another and a 
very different arrangement of things to 
have formerly existed. Indeed. the 
fact seems inexplicable upon any other 
hypothesis, than one of the complete 
diluvial dissolution of the terraqueous 
globe, were it not recollected, on the 
other hand, that the waters of the pri- 
mitive chaos once equally covered the 
face of the globe. As is remarked by 
the ingenious author of ‘* Celtic Re- 
searches,” these same depositions may 
date their origin from an event of 
many centuries higher than the zra of 
the Deluge. 

The extraordinary and unaccount- 
able deposits of the bones of marine 
animals in the heart of mountains, and 
at the bottom of deep mines, is never- 
theless well calculated to stimulate the 
research of the curious. The fact has 
been well attested by numerous inves- 
tigators in almost every age; and the 
researches of Dr. G. Brocchi, an active 
and intelligent naturalist, may be cited 
to prove, that not only the cetaceous 
tribes and remains of marine animals, 
but also the animals of tropical regions 
and of another hemisphere, have been 
found in European soils. The re- 
mains of great whales existing, not only 
in detached bones, but in entire skele- 
tons, have been found; we have his 
authority for the fact, in Tuscany, in 
the territory of Bologna, in Piedmont, 
and in the neighbourhood of Feltre, a 
country situated about 1200 feet above 
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the level of the sea. Near Castell Arg- 
nato, in the territory of Placentia, a 
skeleton was found nearly entire. The 
jaw-bone of a dolphin, quite petrified, 
was also dug up in the same soils,— 
Some of these bones found in the ter- 
ritory of Placentia and Valdarno In- 
feriore, had oyster-shells encrusted 
around them; a fact which clearly 

roves them to have lain long in the 

ed of the ocean in the same state in 
which they were discovered. Tar- 
gioni, according to Dr. Brocchi, calcu- 
lates the number of elephants’ bones 
dug up in Valdarno Superiore, in his 
time alone, equal to twenty entire ske- 
letons; in which territory it is also 
common to find the bones of the rhino- 
ceros, the hippopotamus, and the stag. 
** Among all the phenomena of geo- 
logy,” says this active investigator, 
** there is none more wonderful than 
this,—that it is not unusual to find, in 
these districts of Italy, the remains of 
great animals which now inhabit the 
torrid zone.” 

Webb, the intelligent commentator 
on M. Paun, exclaims, we recollect, 
upon a statistical oe of the western 
hemisphere, ‘‘ That all the natives of 
America from Cape Horn to the north- 
ern extremity of Hudson’s Bay, should 
be of one colour, while the natives of 
Africa and Asia differ in every variet 
of shade, according to the latitude, ts 
a phenomenon, which defeats the pride 
of philosophy, and the triumphs of sys- 
tem.” Equally puzzling to the inge- 
nuity of naturalists, it may be exclaim- 
ed with Dr. Brocchi, ‘is it to those 
who on this subject bewilder them- 
selves in a labyrinth of conjectures, to 
imagine how the elephant, the rhino- 
ceros, and the hippopotamus, should 
be found buried together in the cli- 
mate of Italy.” It is indeed, there- 
fore, it may be added, unimaginable 
how animals of the torrid and the fri- 
gid zones should find sepulture in the 
same soils, except upon an hypothesis 
somewhat similar to that already no- 
ticed of the utter disrupture of the 
terraqueous globe. But it will here 
still strike the observer, on the other 
hand, that, as Davis pertinently re- 
marks, ** Moses describes the branches 
of the river of Eden, which had exist- 
ed from the Creation, by their names 
and courses, as known in his own 
time; that certain remains of the ante- 
diluvians may have suggested to Nim. 
rod and his associates the idea of mak-~ 
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ing bricks and erecting the Tower of 
Babel (as without some leading hint, 
we can hardly conceive that mankind 
were then in an apt situation to em- 
brace so vast a design,) and that the 
trees or the powers of vegetation were 
not wholly eradicated, as is plainly in- 
dicated from the circumstance of, the 
dove returning to Noah in the ark with 
an olive leaf plucked off.” 

These things, with some others, it 
must be owned, strongly neutralize 
any hypothesis which assumes that 
the bed. of the old ocean now forms 
the continents and islands of the post- 
diluvian world. But there is yet a 
field indefinite and unexplored in ex- 
tent, and rich in material, to exercise 
the activity of both M. Cuvier and Pro- 
fessor Buckland (whose second part of 
the * Reliquiz Diluvianz,” now pre- 
paring for publication, will, it is pre- 
sumed, contain a summing up, or set 
of corollaries deduced from the very 
interesting series of inquiries contained 
in his first part.) Thus also it may be 
said, on the other hand, that the theo- 
ries or the researches of Burnet (not- 
withstanding the extravagancies of this 
gentleman), of Woodward, of Whis- 
ton, of Whitehurst, of La Place, of 
Hutton, of Cuvier, and of Buckland, 
have had their respective shares in dis- 
covering truth, and (like the inquiries 
and speculations of Des Cartes, Male- 
branche, Locke, Berkeley, Hartley, 
Priestley, Baxter, Price, Ricshecun, 
Kaimes, Condillac, and a host of 
others, in the philosophy of the hu- 
man mind,) have tended to throw an 
increase of light upon scientific re- 
searches. This appears plain, and the 
light which has followed the footsteps 
of some explorers, ought to stimulate 
the investigations of others. The Ba- 
conian system seems of late invoked to 
subserve the purposes of geology ; and 
although the work of examining, after 
the manner of Werner and other geog- 
nosts, all the substrata of our globe 
would be clearly infinite and imprac- 
ticable,—yet vague theory is no longer 
admitted without being built upon an 
experimental basis. 

But we leave these subterranean re- 
gions of our globe, with their relations, 
on which a portion of our attention 
has been for some time employed ; and 
in quitting the precincts of Geology, 
interesting as some of its details must 
be allowed to be, may observe, allud- 
ing to the position of Reid, noticed 


above, that much yet remains to be 
explored and ascertained before a wri- 
ter can with any just pretension come 
forward as the author of the “* Theoria 
Sacra Telluris,” and some others, have 
done. But if little has been performed, 
speaking comparatively, in the deve- 
loping of the internal economy of our 
globe,—if speculation, with the gene- 
rality of our theorists, has often sup- 
plied the material when experiment 
has been wanting, in the study of the 
*‘visible” economy of this * diurnal 
sphere,” philosophy and experiment 
have been by nomeans idle. Activity 
and intelligence have, on the other 
hand, here for the last two centuries 
been unceasingly employed in explor- 
ing, detecting, and elucidating, the 
wonders which press upon the invigo- 
rated sight of philosophy. Worlds 
within worlds open to the sagé, habi- 
tuated to the study and acute observ- 
ance of this visible economy in “air, 
earth, and sea,” which, with its teem- 
ing myriads of inhabitants, unfold in 
boundless variety their stores. The 
student who, with restless grasp, endea- 
yours to comprehend within the “lit- 
tle sphere” of his own immediate circle 
this wide survey of things complex in 
variety, and passing limit in extent, 
feels a humbleness and prostration, 
which, instead of exciting to presump- 
tuous imaginings, rather inspires with 
devotion.—Hume, upon a subject of 
this kind, institutes a cold and some- 
what impious inquiry as to how far 
we are warranted in calling the Archi- 
tect Omnipotent who educed from no- 
thing or from primitive chaos into re- 
gularity and neh v0 this frame of things 
which strikes our senses. In his dis- 
sertation ‘‘ upon a Particular Provi- 
dence and a Future State,’”” he makes 
his Epicurean philosophy insinuate 
the doctrine that it is illogical, and 
contrary to all warrant, that we ascribe 
to the Deity an infinite power beyond 
what appears to be actually defined in 
his works of creation. But the gist or 
the bearing of this argument, which 
indeed might pass as unexceptionable 
as applied to matters of human agency, 
becomes altogether pointless in this 
case, since the ‘illimitable stretch of 
power, which to us indicates an all- 
governing mind, seems, 2 posteriori, 
to warrant in truth the designation of 
Omnipotent. The ingenuous mind 
which with intelligence looks abroad 
on the scenes that may be supposed 
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to have furnished Hume’s hypothesis, 
will with incomparably more readiness 
be tempted to exclaim, in the language 
of Maclaurin, the celebrated commen- 
tator on Sir Isaac Newton, that ** the 
philosopher who overlooks the traces 
of an all-governing Deity, in Nature, 
contenting himself with the appearances 
of the material universe only, and the 
mechanical laws of motion, neglects 
what is most excellent, and prefers 
what is imperfect to what is supremely 
perfect, finitude to infinity, what is 
barrow and weak (alluding to human 
reason) ‘*‘ to what is unlisnised and 
almighty, and what is perishing to 
what endures for ever.” 

‘* Natura nihil aget frustra,” says 
the intelligent author of the ‘ Religio 
Medici,’ ‘is the only indisputable 
axiom in philosophy. There are,” he 
continues, “‘ no grotesques in nature, 
not any thing framed to fill up empty 
cantons and unnecessary spaces.” 
The experimentalist, who unceasingly 
watches the results of the laboratory ; 
the naturalist, who explores Nature at 
home and in distant climes,—whose 
attenuated sight detects the subtlety of 
her complicated forms,—these are the 
individuals who will most readily sub- 
scribe to the truth of Sir Thomas 
Browne’s position. These, above all 
others, will most readily subscribe to 
the wisdom and matchless economy of 
the laws and operations which sustain 
her works throughout all parts of Na- 
ture’s dominions. Hume, or Boyle, 
with the multitude of disciples of this 
class, who, like them, favour the doc- 
trines of the Pyrrhonists and Epicu- 
reans, May comment upon the dis- 
order and chaos which reigns with 
wild confusion in the visible universe; 
but their cavils argue a blindness of 
view, and a superficiality of research. 
Who would not rather say in the lan- 

vage of the _ learned Archbishop 

ing, in his chapter ‘‘ Concerning 
Natural Evil,” ‘* Since our planetary 
system is incomprehensible to us, much 
more will the fabric of the whole uni- 
verse appear to be so; but as far as we 
understand the disposition of it, all is 
elegant and beautiful.” 

We do not, more than in the re- 
searches of Geology, wish to enter 
deep within the precincts of a discus- 
sion wherein the great questions in 
Natural Theology, of the fitness, con- 
gruity, and adaptation of the various 
parts of creation to their probable ends, 
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are involved. Your pages, Mr. Ure 
ban, are manifestly not the vehicle 
for such inquiries. 

But of Hume, and a thousand of his 
successors and predecessors, of the scep~ 
tical philosophy, —— of inferior 
powers, it may be complained, that on 
subjects which might well forgive the 
expanding glow of enthusiasm, a cold 
misanthropy, which narrows the scope 
and breadth of their reasoning postu- 
lates, usually pervades their arguments. 
A disingenuousness, likewise, may be 
predicated of these gentlemen, in not 
always admitting the full evidence 
which might be urged against their 
own hypothesis, and which tends to 
throw over their postulates a colouring 
of sophistry which begets suspicion. 
Hume was unquestionably a philo- 
sopher of a cool head and patient in- 
vestigation in these matters ; but ‘ scep- 
tical doubts ” had so tinctured the me- 
dium through which he viewed at 
once, morals, metaphysics, and the 
doctrine of final causes, that a per- 
vading apathy seemed to attach to his 
most logical arguments, and a fasti- 
dious and querulous pride of reason, 
sometimes, threw over his positions 
an aspect of impiety. This is abun- 
dantly evident in his speculations con- 
cerning ‘* Providence and a Future 
State.” He here labeurs to establish 
the position that we are not warranted 
in ascribing to Deity any attributes of 
which we have not had a precise ex- 
— ; and remarks, ‘‘ the Deity is 
<nown to us only by his productions, 
and is a single being in the universe, 
not comprehended under any species 
or genus from whose experienced attri- 
butes or qualities we can, by analogy, 
infer any attribute or quality in him.” 

But the ingenuous mind will still 
rather incline to favour the all-con- 
straining doctrine which a wide survey 
of the illimitable extent, grandeur, and 
variety of the visible creation forces 
upon him ; and will use the train of 
argument with which the same learned 
— already cited, proceeds to en- 

ighten his subject. ‘* You'll say,” he 
proceeds, in his third chapter, ‘* that 
some things might have been better ; 
but, since you do not understand the 
whole, you have no right to affirm 
thus much. We have much greater 
reason to presume that no one part of 
it could a changed for the better, 
without greater detriment to the rest. 
Thatisia foolish objection, therefore, of 
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the Epicurean Lucretius, that the world 
owes not its original to a Divine power 
and goodness, because mountains, 
woods, and rocks, large fens and the 
ocean, cover so great a share of it; that 
the burning heat of the torrid zone, 
and the eternal frost of the two frigid, 
take up almost two parts of it,—since 
the sea, rocks, winds, and mountains, 
are not entirely useless in their present 
situation ; for this was requisite for the 
good of the whole of the universe, and 
the order of the mundane system.” 
The closer, indeed, our search, the 
more attenuated and subtle our in- 
quiries into the minute and ramified 
arcana of animate existence; the more, 
perhaps (may we not say indubitably) 
are the marks of wisdom and con- 
trivance developed. A universe of 
being lies beneath our unassisted vi- 
sion, whose wonders rise, al infra, 
upon our astonished senses, the more 
skilfully we perfect our artificial instru- 
ments of discovery. One of the scep- 
tical school might, it is true, explore 
the book of Nature, as displayed by 
the microscope, without detecting from 
‘its details much that could warm him 
to enthusiasm, or prompt his devotion. 
But it is impossible for one of a more 
liberal and kindly temperament to ex- 
amine this page of its minuter details, 
and be equally callous,—not to detect 
the irrefragable marks of consummate 
wisdom and of final end. Tully, 
amongst the ancients, seemed emi- 
nently alive to such feelings, when, in 
the second book of his ‘* De Nat. Deo- 
rum,” he examines the human struc- 
ture, and its adaptation to the economy 
of life and nature. Boyle and Pascal 
each studied nature in we details, in 
that frame of mind that, while her 
thousand aspects, the innumerable and 
complex order of her forms, were re- 
cognized, they subserved each and all 
of them to feelings of elevated piety. 
Those ingenious naturalists, Derham 
and Ray, and their immediate succes- 
sors (whose researches, at once, and 
whose pious temperament were the 
archetype of our countryman Paley, 
which last, with not more learning, 
though perhaps with more comprehen- 
siveness of style and sentiment, went 
over the same ground, )—contemplated 
a deity through the immensity and ex- 
quisite arrangement of his works. And 
it is impossible to consider the Jaby- 
rinths of the almost inconceivably mi- 
nute economy which nature displays, 
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as unfolded, amongst others, by the 
learned author of ** Micrographia H- 
Justrata,” without acknowledging that 
the mines of her varied treasures are 
unfathomable. 

But it is the greater scenes of Nature 
which absorb the energies of the soul, 
with perhaps the most astounding elo- 
quence. And here, if those who have 
sought to trace her in the minuter de- 
tails of her economy,—who have con- 
templated the inconceivably subtle 
forms under which she arrests the 
notice, and elicits the wonder of the 
mind through the senses, are often 
constrained to give utterance to their 
astonishment,—the traveller to all the 
climes under heaven feels his curiosity 
stimulated and awed in a tenfold degree. 

From the days of Hesiod, the philo- 
sophic poet of early Greece, to the in- 
telligent and invigorated researches of 
these latter days, the admirable arrange- 
ment and magnificent structure of Na- 
ture has arrested every intelligent be- 
holder. 

Minute, or passing bound! in each extreme, 
Of like amaze and mystery to man,— 

was the sentiment of an admired poet ; 
and it may be added, that in each ex- 
treme, whether with the author of 

** Micrographia I!lustrata,” we * in- 
spect a mite,” or with Humboldt con- 
template the mighty Cordilleras, and 
in our gaze *‘ comprehend the hea- 
vens,” wonder is elicited, and curiosity 
stimulated to the highest pitch of ex- 
citement. And first in this scene, 
upon viewing the nocturnal heavens, 
what soul alive to beauty, and capable 
of expansion, can forbear exclaiming 
with the same celebrated poet, 

‘¢ Devotion ! daughter of Astronomy !”— 
What mind, unmoved by thoughts in- 
tense, and ideas deep and complicated, 
can view the mighty volume— 
s¢ of these bright millions of the night, 
Of which the least full Godhead had pro- 

claim’d, 

And thrown the gazer on his knee.” 

The august spectacle and its accom- 
panying reveries, drawn from the re- 
cesses of thought, have ever excited 
the amaze of intelligent mankind, from 
the era of Hipparchus of Bithynia, and 
Pythagoras the Samian, and certainly 
the speculations growing out of the 
discoveries of a Newton or a Hers- 
chell, have by no means lessened its 
attendant interest. 

But without wandering in imagina- 
tion amidst the immeasurable spaces 
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of the firmament,—the intermundia of 
the ancients,—and expatiating in re- 
gions for ever inaccessible to our sight, 
until we “‘ have shuffled off this mortal 
coil,” for ever impenetrable to our pre- 
sent finite state of knowledge, the as- 
tounding marks of Omnipotence are 
traceable beneath our feet, and on 
every side around‘us,—spite of the 
cold and querulous scepticism of 
Hume,—in the “little home” of our 
own planet, the lineaments of an all- 
consummate and pervading wisdom, 
and of a power so inconceivably vast, 
as indeed to be justly deemed Omni- 
potent. 

In Iceland, amid the cold and ste- 
rility of the 66th degree of latitude ; 
and in Peru, immediately under the 
equator, we are lost in astonishment 
at beholding Nature protrude the same 
indications of climate and rude but 
cold magnificence of aspect. The tre- 
mendous devastations of volcanic fires 
equally surround the traveller on the 
verge of the arctic circle from the sum- 
mit of the Yokuls, Heckla, Skiald- 
breid, Tindafiald, Shaftar, and Glama, 
and on the chain of snowy peaks which 
stretch under a vertical sun in Peru. 
It will be said, perhaps, that these 
contrasts, these abberrations in the 
mighty volume of Nature’s great em- 

ire, is by no means favourable to an 

ypothesis which attempts to prove 
that unerring wisdom and beneficence 
was solely conspicuous in the arrange- 
ment of this mundane economy. But 
it may be replied, and with the highest 
reason, to those (and there are multi- 
tudes in the present day) who, with 
Hume, arraign the Divine economy in 
these particulars, with Soame Jenyns, 
that these abberrations have probably 
their use and high reference to the 
whole economy, which are not the less 
real and immutable because they baffle 
our penetration. If, as Sir Thomas 
Browne says, ‘‘ there are no grotesques 
in Nature,” it will follow that ¢his ter- 
restrial system is not one which at the 
great catastrophe of the Deluge, was 
abandoned of the Deity, as the argu- 
ments of Burnet and some others 
would almost go to establish ; but that, 
on the contrary, design and a refer- 
ence to final ends, every where per- 
vades it. And the same arguments 
which Archbishop King uses, in refer- 
ence to this subject, “that neither are 
earthquakes, storms, thunders, deluges, 
and inundations, any stronger argu- 
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ments apie the wisdom and good- 


ness of God,” are pertinently just.— 
**These,”? he adds, ‘* are sometimes 
sent by a just and righteous God for 
the punishment of mankind, but often 
depend upon other natural causes, 
which are necessary, and could not 
be removed without greater damage to 
the whole. These concussions of the 
elements are indeed prejudicial, but 
more prejudice would arise to the uni- 
versal system by the absence of them.” 

But these topics, Mr. Urban,—for 
the mention of which we crave be- 
coming pardon,—your readers probably 
will again say, belong more to a system 
of philosophy, or of casuistry, than to 
a series of fugitive speculations. This 
we admit; but the calculating sceptic 
who querulously demands a reason 
where the natural state of his reason 
does not capacitate him to receive it, 
has not written and reasoned in vain; 
his school still boasts its numerous dis- 
ciples, who, amidst the overwhelming 
marks of wisdom and contrivance in 
Nature’s myriad productions that sur- 
round them, still spread over their phi- 
losophy the vain, and puny, and point- 
less cavillings of presuming self-confi- 
dence. Buffon, a name honourable in 
the annals of research, may stand an 
exception to this class; but numerous 
of his countrymen (eminent among 
whom rank Helvetius, Volney, and 
even the paradoxical Jean Jacques him- 
self, however he may sometiines apos- 
trophize Deity), together with many 
among our own countrymen, mark the 
profound and finely attenuated system 
which artificial instruments unfold 
to us, and the stupendous works of 
Nature, in her grander lineaments, 
alike with no reference to the all-intel- 
ligent cause. The justly celebrated 
traveller, Humboldt, may be cited as 
an exception ; and if Bufion passed the 
greater part of a life devoted to the in- 
terests of science, in forming a system 
of nature, his no less distinguished 
countryman, perhaps, has more experi- 
mentally investigated Nature for him- 
self, and determined the thousand 
sources of her operations. 

Of his pious acknowledgment of an 
all-pervading and unseen Deity, many 
parts of his works will testify; while 
the following passage may serve to 
show his success in blending his phy- 
sical inquiries with well - imagined 
moral pictures. We find him expatiat- 
ing from the summit of the Silla, one 
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of the inferior peaks of the Andes, in 
this fine soliloquy : 


** While we take in at one view the vast 
landscape, we feel little regret that the soli- 
tudes of the New World are not embellished 
with the images of past times. Whenever, 
under the torrid zone, the earth studded 
with mountains, and overspread with plants, 
has preserved its primitive characteristics, 
man no longer appears as the center of crea- 
tion. Far from taming the elements, all his 
efforts tend to escape from their empire. 
The changes made by savage nations during 
the lapse of ages, on the surface of the 
globe, disappear before those that are pro- 
duced in a few bours, by the actions of vol- 
canic fires, the inundations of mighty floods, 
and the impetuosity of tempests.” ‘¢ It is,” 
he adds, ‘* the conflict of the elements 
which characterizes, in the New World, the 
aspect of Nature. A country without popu- 
lation appears to the people of cultivated 
Europe, like a city abandoned by its inha- 
bitants. In America, after having lived 
during several years in the forests of the 
low regions, or on the ridge of the Cordil- 
leras,—after having surveyed countries as 
extensive as France, containing only a small 
number of scattered huts, a deep solitude 
no longer affrights the imagination. We 
become accustomed to the idea of a world 
that supports only plants and animals; 
where the savage has never uttered either 
the shout of joy, or the plaintive accents of 
sorrow.” 


In the solitude of the New World 
it is, indubitably, that the soul con- 
templates Nature in her most sublime 
features. In a district whose soils bear 
testimony to the long established insti- 
tutions of mankind, the field of Na- 
ture’s operations may, it is true, be 
rich in objects that can strike or affect 
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the heart; but that isolation of mind, 
that abstraction from every thing mortal, 
that intensity and expansion of pure 
thought, will rarely be felt in the Old 
World, in the same degree, as within 
the trackless defiles of the Andes, or in 
view of the cataracts, rivers, and de- 
serts of the American continent. In 
traversing her prodigious wastes in 
Chili,—under the equator in Peru, on 
the banks of the Mississipi, or in the 
wilds of Labrador, man seems isolated 
and alone. It is there that the soul 
seetns raised to a more intimate and 
expanding communion with his Crea- 
tor ;—the cares of petty mortality, with 
vulgar ambitions, seem thrown aside ; 
and a full and astounding sense of its 
prodigious stretch, and amplitude of 
power, as manifested in his works, 
comes home with a more realizing 
sense of dependancy in the mind of the 
awe-struck spectator, than, perhaps, in 
any other district of our planet. 

It is true that Iceland,—the land of 
geysers, of basaltic plains, and of vol- 
canic lavas, is also powerfully calcu- 
lated to draw forth the spirit of him 
who contemplates their terrific aspect 
and effects. At the sight of a land 
whose soils are literally almost covered 
with one vast chain of volcanoes, which 
** pour down upon the plains immense 
floods of boiling mud and water, or 
red-hot torrents of devouring lava,”— 
while wonder and astonishment are 
elicited, a creeping sense of his own 
dependancy and nothingness steals im- 
perceptibly upon the beholder, and 
calms every other passion in the breast 
of humanity. 


Melksham. ALCIPHRON. 
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Mr. Ursan, 
T was a good caution of the Roman 
Satirist to his countrymen, that 
they should beware of such critics, in 
their day, as made no scruple of ad- 
vancing falsehoods for facts with a view 
of raising a groundless silly laugh from 
the multitude; and he might have 
added of pampering the depraved ap- 
petite for ridicule so common with the 
disappointed, the envious, and the dis- 
contented, 

While all latitude should be given 
in the republic of letters to a fair, in- 
dependent, and generous mode of cri- 
ticism, surely it is the office uf every 
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real friend of that freedom to expose to 
the best of his ability any attempt, un- 
der the specious mark of criticism, to 
stab either at individuals or public bo- 
dies, from motives of party feeling or 
private revenge. 

I am induced, Mr. Urban, to claim 
from you, as an eminently useful pa- 
tron, for nearly a century, of antiqua- 
rian lore, insertion in your impartial 
pages of a few subsequent remarks, 
occasioned by a tissue of envenomed 
and calumnious ¢tirades, which from 
time to time, within these two years, 
have been levelled at the Society of 
Antiquaries ; a body, ina general point 
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of view, highly respectable for the no- 
blemen, ‘gentlemen, graduates of the 
Universities, and writers of indisput- 
able talent, who have enrolled their 
names in its lists. A bare reference 
to these lists is sufficient proof of this 
assertion, and renders any lengthened 
discussion of that point altogether 
needless. 

The last of the philippics to which 
I allude, made its appearance in a late 
number of the Westminster Review, 
and without any intention of answer- 
ing the personalities in which the 
writer indulges towards certain indivi- 
duals. of the Society of Antiquaries, 
who are unknown to me, save in their 
official character, or staying very par- 
ticularly to notice the passages intend- 
ed for good jokes and keen shafts of 
ridicule, I shall endeavour, after a few 
cursory observations, to grapple with 
him on the charge of that utter inuti- 
lity and ‘* worthlessness,” which he 
thinks proper to bring against the So- 
Ciety’s publications, and also to show, 
by Ris own suggestions for the proper 
application of the funds of the Society 
(ushered in as they are with all the 
pomp of high pretension to discrimi- 
nation), on how narrow a conception 
and illiberal a principle his system of 
reform is founded. 

Let me first, therefore, Mr. Urban, 
dismiss, with as slight a recapitulation 
as may be, the following accusations. 
Imprimis, the heavy charge that the 
President of the Society of Antiquaries 
wears a cocked hat, when a newly- 
elected member is admitted with the 
usual formalitics. An equally reason- 
able impeachment might lie against 
the Bishops for their lawn sleeves, the 
Judges for their wigs, or the Ministers 
of State for their bags and court swords; 
and until such shall be seriously enter- 
tained, perhaps the President of the 
Society of Antiquaries may continue 
to use this mark of office, without in- 
curring a general laugh at his extrava- 
gant costume. ; 

Item. The very merry, but, I ima- 
gine, hyperbolical assertion, that on 
the nights of meeting the members 
may be seen ‘‘ dancing over old stew- 
pans and broken bottles!” 

Item. The more veracious, and con- 
sequently, 1 suppose, the more serious 
indictment, setting forth, that during 
their last session, they thought proper 
to adopt the custom of the Royal So- 
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ciety, and to allow themselves, “to 
their eternal shame,” on the breaking 
up of the weekly evening meetings, 
the refreshment of tea and coffee in 
their meeting room. To which is 
added, moreover, in a pointed insinu- 
ation, that, as one of the Vice-Presi- 
dents of the Society had presented 
them at his own cost with plate, por- 
eelain, and other necessary appendages 
of a tea-table for these occasions, he 
should be deservedly enrolled with his 
confreres in the class of old women ! 
The crowning and master charge of 
all may be dismnissed with a very slight 
notice. Stripped of all its legal techni- 
calities, and special pleading, I can 
comprehend in it nothing more than 
this, that the Society of Antiquaries, 
as a body, reposing confidence in their 
council, composed of gentlemen who 
could have no private interests to serve, . 
had refused to entertain an impeach- 
ment against them on the ground that 
they could not make fifty pounds in 
the year 1827, go as far as fifty pounds 
in the yeat 1751, when the statutes re- 
gulating the expenditure of the So- 
ciety, and other matters, were framed. 
Having, Sir, thus faithfully, if briefly, 
sketched the outlines of those charges 
brought against the Society, which 
evince their own object, and may 
safely be left to their own refutation, 
let me request your attention to those 
which may seem more worthy of a re- 
ly—the imputation of general ‘* worth- 
essness ”” applied to the Society's pub- 
lications, and the assertion that the 
only useful and proper application of 
their funds would be the printing of 
inedited historical MSS., translations 
of ancient chronicles, and details of 
household expenditure in early times. 
Now, although each jedividual shay be 
disposed, in every human study, to re- 
commend and appreciate most highly 
that for which his own mind may 
have taken a particular bias, I hold it 
the height of illiberality and narrow- 
ness of spirit altogether to condemn 
those pursuits in others, towards which 
we have no inclination ourselves. I 
consider the Society of Antiquaries of 
London associated on no contracted 
scale of policy; that the seven hundred 
generally highly respectable individuals 
who compose it, have various favourite 
paths in the field of Archeology; and 
that all are beneficial contributors in 
furtherance of that science, either by 
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the patronage of distinguished rank,* 
by the aid afforded to the Society’s 
funds, or as authors of communica- 
tions to its archives. 

As to certain exclusive objects be- 
ing pointed out as the only legitimate 
and proper pursuit of the Society of 
Antiquaries, their very incorporation 
charter shows that they were assembled 
for no such views, but for the *‘en- 
couragement, advancement, and fur- 
therance of the study and knowledge 
of antiquities, and history of this aad 
other countries ;”’ and although indeed 
the Society have very naturally and 
laudably turned their attention princi- 
pally to Antiquities connected with 
their own, I canceive that no source 
of information, no article or document, 
curious or important, relating to the 
manners, customs, or history of past 
ages, of any time or country, is to be 
held unworthy of their consideration. 

And now, Sir, a word or two more 
in particular, on the recommendation 
to apply the funds of the Society merely 
to the printing of translations of old 
pc ancient metrical ballads, 
and household account books. I rea- 
dily allow that these in their place are 
by no means to be disregarded, and 
that the preservation and publication 
of rare historical documents, at the ex- 
pence of the Society, is a very judi- 
cious and useful mode of appropriating 
a portion of their funds; an applica- 
tion of them which they have not, I 
may safely say, overlooked. But let 
it at the same time be remembered, 
that it is not the business of an Anti- 
quary merely to decipher, transcribe, 
and to pile document upon document, 
extract upon extract; employments 
certainly useful in their way, but, if 
not directed to their final purpose, of 
evidence, information, and amusement, 
by genius and judgment, exhibiting 
— much industry and skill in the 
application of tables of old +hand- 
writing, and in the use of scissars and 
paste. The judicious Antiquary has 





* The censor, to whose observations I 
reply, thinks it a very ‘‘ great disgrace,” 
that literary societies should choose persons 
of rank for their presidents. As if, forsooth, 
literary societies did not want worldly pro- 
tection; and as if the protection of Litera- 
ture were not one of the noblest and most 
salutary exertions of power! as if, when 
80 exerted, it were a matter not worth com- 
mon gratitude! This is literary radicalism 
and liberalism with a vengeance ! 
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higher views than these; it is his to 
weigh in equal scales the force of con- 
flicting evidence, to reconcile discre- 
pancies, and to draw strong conclu- 
sions out of minute facts which have 
escaped the general eye. A spear head, 
a coin, an imperfect inscription, a frag- 
ment of painting, the remnant of a 
building, a rude stone, are all legiti- 
mate objects of his speculation. The 
exuberance of fancy may sometimes in 
these points be difficult of restraint; 
but without the exertion of a conjec- 
tural spirit, guided by sober caution, 
the Antiquary would indeed be litte 
better than a heaper up of old bills, 
inventories, and ballads, a dealer in 
verdigris and iron rust, or a collector 
of those said bricks, stones, tiles, aad 
pipkins, which this censurer of the 
Society regards with so much horror 
and deprecation. 

Unfortunately, however, for this 
writer’s moderation, judgment, and 
consistency, there is nothing connect- 
ed with the history of our land, save 
those Gothic rhymes, inventories, and 
items, but he takes occasion to sneer 
at; first, to quote his own words, he 
fails upon ‘stones presumed to be 
Druidical, monuments supposed to be 
Druidical ;” yet what can bring the 
manners, the superstitions of the pri- 
mitive ages, and of the earliest inha- 
bitants of our country, so home to our 
perception and belief as the cairn, the 
cromlech, the logan stone, the rock, 
on whose channelled surface formerly 
perhaps flowed the bloody sacrifice, or 
more harmless lustrations of water; 
the barrow stored with celts and beads, 
or other rude ornaments, and instru- 
ments of war. 

Such an Antiquary as this would 
Macadamise the roads with the frag- 
ments of Stonehenge, and convert the 
venerable altars of Mona into mill- 
stones. 

* In the next clause of this critic’s 
interdict, we find inserted ‘* Mosaic 
pavements, Roman remains, and Ro- 
man baths ;” as if the vestiges and 
tangible proofs of the occupation of 
our soil by the Roman forces, were 
matters entirely beneath the notice of 
the Antiquaty; the progress of Ro- 
man arts and Roman civilization 
among the Britons, idle speculations ! 
The villa, the temple, the votive altar; 
the urn, and the sarcophagus, are to 
be catalogued among the rubbish, be- 
cause there is no mention of such ar+ 
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ticles in a Gothic inventory. Agri- 
cola’s rampire may be levelled; Seve- 
rus’s wall pounded to dust, and the 
Pretor’s numerous and splendidly de- 
corated floors still existing at Bignor 
destroyed, much to the gratification 
of the liberal and enlightened Anti- 
quary of the new and superior creed. 

To settle the site of a Roman station 
by existing remains, is idle speculation ; 
Antonine’s Itinerary is a road-book out 
of date ; Camden, Stukeley, and Hors- 
ley, and a host of other learned names, 
who have given much of their time 
and talents to these matters, are to be 
enrolled in the list of busy fools, and 
to take their rank in the order of pre- 
cedence only with those old women, 
which, as the pseudo-critic intimates, 
at this day compose the Society of An- 
tiquaries of London. 

Obnoxious to the same sweeping 
censure and exclusion are doubtless 
the antiquities of the Saxon period ; 
they too must be kept from the view 
of the Antiquary of nice and exquisite 
discrimination,—their castles with ele- 
vated citadel-mounds; their bold and 
heavy style of architecture; the capi- 
tal of grotesque animals; their zig-zag 
and billet mouldings; their crosses, 
intricately ornamented with interlacing 
knots, are things unworthy either of 
delineation or dissertation. A similar 
condemnation must be shared by the 
various grades of the architecture more 
strictly classed under the denomina- 
tion of Gothic, whether it be of the 
chaste and Saracenic mode of the thir- 
teenth century, of the more enriched 
character of that of the fourteenth, or 
of the gorgeous beauty and luxuriance 
of that of the fifteenth; paintings, 
whether transparent, as in ‘* storied 
windows richly dight,”’ or opaque, as 
on walls or pannels, brasses, and sepul- 
chral monuments, must all be con- 
signed to the same oblivion. Indeed, 
in the haste of the critic to get rid of 
the two last-mentioned objects, he has 
unfortunately committed a blunder 
little consistent with that intimate ac- 
quaintance with his subject, which 
should be the first qualification for his 
office ; he confounds a sepulchral ef- 
figy in relief of a knight in chain mail 
tthe thirteenth century, with one of 
those engraved brasses which he con- 
siders as common in every church.* 





* The practical Antiquary would, I be- 
lieve, be glad to subscribe, if he could, to 
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1 am now, Mr. Urban, to meet 
the charge of utter ‘* worthlessness,” 
brought against the Society of Anti- 
quaries on the score of its publications, 
of which the Archzologia, or the col- 
lection of miscellaneous tracts relating 
to antiquity, which has now reached 
the twenty-second volume, is the chief. 
It may be superfluous to show that 
this work is to be found on the shelves 
of every considerable library, and that 
it has been occasionally quoted by 
writers of the first historical reputa- 
tion. As the Society of Antiquaries 
has only been critically inculpated 
within these two or three years, it 
will be sufficient for me to take down 
from my shelves two or three volumes 
of the Archzologia last published ; and, 
without pretending to analyse each 
article successively, which they con- 
tain, I shall endeavour to show how 
far the critic has employed his climax 
and ‘‘ne plus ultra” of irony justly, 
when he has recommended these pub- 
lications to persons ‘* who have in vain 
swallowed so much opium as their 
physicians can with safety prescribe, 
and may still wish for a powerful and 
irresistible soporific !” 

The very first article in the twen- 
tieth volume of the Archzologia which 
meets my eye, happens to be one of 
those ancient historical relations, to 
which the Society are so severely ac- 
cused of not paying sufficient attention. 
Itis a French metrical history of the 
deposition of Richard II., consisting 
of not less than four thousand lines, 
printed from a MS. in the British 
Museun, illustrated with 16 beauti- 
ful etchings in outline of the curious 
illuminations,nearly contemporary with 
the subject of the relation, which adorn 
the original. In publishing this valu- 
able MS. the genius . the real Anti- 

uary is completely displayed by its 
pl the om. John Webb, a the 
power of that genius to throw spirit 
and interest into obsolete matter, slum- 
bering in the rust of Gothic diction, effi- 
ciently exerted. A printed translation, 
with elaborate and apposite notes, in- 
troduce the very curious matter of this 
MS. ina pleasing form tothe general 
reader, who would have been disgusted 





the truth of this observation. Unfortu- 
nately, the brasses of the best era, the 
fourteenth century, are, thanks to persons 
of similar taste and opinions, by no means 
so common. 
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and deterred from the task of perusal, 
by the necessity of wading through 
some thousand of antiquated French 
lines of the following class, with the 
**Glossaire de la Langue Romane” 
constantly in his hand : 


*¢ Ce fut en lan mil quatre cens un moins 
Que de Paris chiin de Joie plains 

Nous partismes chevauchat soirs et mains 
Sans ataygier.” * 


The substance of this narrative is 
full of that kind of detail, which brings 
a public actor in historical poe of 
memorable description before us in 
the most minute touches of his charac- 
ter and deportment. It was by attend- 
ing to such relations as these, and by 
seizing and filling up the hints which 
they afford, that Shakspeare was ena- 
bled so well to draw his historical cha- 
racters. Richard the Second in this 
MS. is the identical person that has 
been delineated by our master poet ; 
his character is marked by the same 
indecision, sentimentality, and evanes- 
cent flashes of personal courage, as 
distinguish him in the play. One lit- 
tle trait is very remarkably preserved 
by Shakspeare; it shows with what 
attention to real minutiz this great 

ainter finished his dramatic portraits. 
King Richard the Second, it appears, 
was of a ruddy complexion, and his 
countenance, on any sudden disturb- 
ance of passion, was remarkable for 
assuming a pallid hue. ‘Thus the wri- 
ter of the MS. in question, an eye- 
witness of the facts which he records, 
says,t “ This speech was not agreeable 
to the King; it appeared to me that 
his face grew pale with anger.” Com- 
pare with this the following passages 
of Shakspeare : 


“¢ K. Richard. (speaking to John of Gaunt) 

——— a lunatick lean-witted fool, 

Presuming on an ague’s privilege, 

Dar’st with thy frozen admonition 

Make pale our cheek, chasing the royal blood 

With fury from his native residence.” 
Richard IJ. act ii. scene 1. 


And again, in the second scene of the 
third act, 





* Query, Should sans ataygier be rendered 
*‘ without stopping ;” q.id. etagier, making 
stages; or should we read ataigner, which 
is rendered in the Glossary above noticed, 
“* to become weary? ” 

+ Translation ip the Archeologia, vol. 
XX. p. 43. 
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‘¢ Aumerle. Comfort, my liege, why looks 
your grace so pale ? 

K. Richard. But now the blood of twenty 
thousand men 

Did triumph in ray face, and they are fled, 

And till so much blood thither come again, 

Have I not reason to look pale and dead ?” 

This MS. in the French and Eng- 
lish version, with its accompanying 
ex¢@Hent notes, occupy about 400 pages 
of the volume of the Archzologia be- 
fore me, and so far from containing 
any of those soporific qualities charged 
by the censurer of the Society on its 
productions, is a most admirable addi- 
tion to the entertaining and minute 
relations of Froissart in particular pas- 
sages, which he has treated more 
slightly than is usual with him. 

Another paper in this volume treats 
at some length on the use of body car- 
riages with wheels in England; and 
from it we gather the facts, that, al- 
though used on state occasions, and for 
invalids, even from the Saxon times, 
they were not generally employed by 
the great, nor assumed the form of a 
coach, until the sixteenth century. 
These are surely desirable points of 
information; for I hold every thing 
that illustrates manners, customs, ha- 
bits, or the conveniences of life, in 
collateral connexion with history, as 
worthy of the attention of the Anti- 
quary. It is from such data as these, 
that we possess a History of England 
on the excellent plan adopted by 
Henry. 

I now turn in the same volume toan 
account of the discovery of the heart of 
Edward Lord Bruce of Kinloss in the 
Abbey Church of Culross in Perth- 
shire. Let us place this discovery in 
connexion with the tale of the san- 
guinary duel in which he fell, and see 
whether the notice in the Archzolo- 
gia has not its value and interest ; whe- 
ther any one possessing a common 
knowledge of the remarkable occur- 
rences which enliven and instruct in 
the story of individuals of former times, 
will turn from the relation of the find- 
ing of Lord Broce’s heart in the nine- 
teenth century with the yawn of en- 
nui and disappointment. 

Collins has preserved * the narrative of 
the contest which terminated Bruce’s 
life, as he found it in the original let- 
ter of his opponent Sir Edward Sack- 
vill, in the library of Queen’s College, 


* Peerage, under title, Dorset. 
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and, were nat the work in almost every 
library, I should be tempted to tran- 
scribe some considerable portion of it; 
but I must beg your readers to refer to 
it. From this interesting account it 
will appear that Lord Bruce perished 
with a constancy of spirit, enforcing 
admiration from his enemy, and worthy 
of a far nobler cause. 

Now we learn from the statement 
in the Archeologia, that in the year 
1808, Sir Robert Preston, in conse- 

uence of a tradition that existed in 
Scotland, that the heart of this noble- 
man was interred in a vault adjoining 
the old Abbey Church of Culross in 
‘Perthshire, caused the spot to be 
searched, and under two flat stones 
found deposited a silver box of foreign 
workmanship, in the form of a heart, 
decorated with the arms of the Bruce 
family, and inscribed with the words, 
** The heart of Lord Edward Bruce.” 
The box was opened, and found to 
contain the heart, embalmed in a li- 

uid of a brownish colour. Two 
devatings were taken, which are en- 
graved in the Archzologia, and the 
box was replaced in the spot from 
which it had been taken. A conti- 
nuation of the notice informs us that 
the body of Lord Bruce was interred 
in the great Church of Bergen-op- 
Zoom in Holland, where some re- 
mains of his monument are still to be 
seen; and that the duel occurred at 
the distance of about half a mile from 
the Antwerp gate of Bergen, accord- 
ing to common tradition, on a spot of 
ground previously purchased by the 

arties for the purpose of fighting on 
it, and it is singular that this spot near 
the road side, surrounded by a little 
enclosure, remains unclaimed to this 
day. 
Surely a notice and discovery like 
the above, connected with so remark- 
able a passage in the annals of duel, 
cannot be of that soporifie quality 
which the writer to whose observa- 
tions I reply would persuade us. 

This volume also contains some cu- 
rious observations on the population of 
England in the 5ist year of the reign 
of Edward the Third, by which it ap- 
pears that the disproportion between 
the population of that time and the 
present day was so great, that London 
did not contain more than 35,000 in- 
habitants, and that the whole popula- 
tion of England and Wales-did not 
amount to two millions and a half; a 
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circumstance whieh the writer seems 
with much justice to ascribe to the ra- 
vages of the great pestilence of 1349, 
which desolated this country in com- 
mon with the rest of Europe; and he 
considers, with much appearance of 
probability, that before the frequent 
recurrence of this national calamity, 
the population of England and Wales 
might reasonably be estimated at be- 
tween four and five millions. 

In the same volume are papers on 
the mode of putting on ancient armour; 
on the use of the instrument called the 
pax,* in the Romish Church, being a 
singular expedient for a congregation 
of Christians male and female to salute 
each other “ with an holy kiss,” without 
scandal or impropriety. 

The last paper.in this volume is one 
also of interest; it describes the an- 
cient course of the river Rother in Sus- 
sex ; and the finding of a vessel buried 
under an accumulation of mud in its 
channel, which had apparently been 
wrecked there at some remote period, 
as skeletons of men and animals were 
discovered near it. 

In the following volume (the twenty- 
first) we have a very curious account 
of the finding of some square pieces of 
silver, the coin of an unknown age and 
people, in certain tumuli existing in 
the southern extremity of India. These 
mounds, says the account, occur nu- 
merously in the province of Coimba- 
toor, and are invariably denoted by a 
circle of rude stones or masses of rock, 
the diameter of the larger areas being 
often as much as one hundred feet. 
In one example the circle was formed 
by upright flat obelisks, averaging 16 
feet in height, rude, and without im- 
pression of tools. In the centre of 
each mound a massive table forms the 
roof or cover to four chambers, the 
sides and septa being of the same rude 
unworked stone; and mortices with 
tenons, apparently ground out by tritu- 
ration, serve to fix the roofs upon the 
walls. One of these roofs contained 
upwards of 300 cubic feet of granite, 
and being immovable as a whole, in 
order to open it, it was divided into 
four equal divisions by stone-cutters. 
Within each compartment were found 





* The pax was an instrament of silver 
impressed with a representation of the rood, 
and handed round by the congregation to 
each other, to be kissed previously to re- 
ceiving the Sacramental wafer. 
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vases of exceedingly fine polished pot- 
tery, each standing on three legs, quite 
filled with an earthy substance, appa- 
rently calcined, and showing portions 
of bone which had been burnt. Ata 
distance from the vases were strewed a 
variety of arms, as spears and swords 
of extraordinary form, and apparently 
of rude workmanship. Here were 
also deposited vases of beautiful black 
shining or glazed pottery, of about 
twelve inches in diameter. In these 
vessels sguare coins of silver were found, 
obviously worn by use, and two gold 
coins of the same size and character ; 
many remains of copper coins quite 
corroded, but of similar bulk and form. 

The Hindoos point out more mo- 
dern tumuli, which they assert to be 
the memorials of - military exploits 
among their ancestors. In one of these 
a massive stone had been left in its 
progress, to form the roof of a deposi- 
tory, and the mode of raising it was 
an inclined plane of solid earth, inclosing 
the upright stones on which it was in- 
tended to be placed. 

Is this notice of the opiate nature? 
Will not the antiquary at least refrain 
from slumber tille he reads a state- 
ment of an existing demoustration of 
the manner in which those ponderous 
transverse masses of stone which are 
found in different parts of our own 
country, whether altars, tombs, or 
trophies, must have been elevated and 
placed on their eae . 

The relation of King Edward the 
Fourth’s second invasion of England 
in 1471, drawn up by one of his fol- 
lowers, containing an account of the 
batiles of Barnet and Tewksbury, with 
copies of the accompanying illumina- 
tions, being of that class prized by the 
critic at the expence of all others, need 
not be defended. The metrical bal- 
lad, describing the siege of Rouen in 
the reign of Henry V. 1s also mention- 
ed here, to show, in addition to former 
instances, that these things have not 
been neglected by the Society. 

The inventory of Sir John Fastolfe’s 
effects, which gives so sumptuous an 
idea of a knightly dwelling in the four- 
teenth century, is enumerated as an- 
other instance that the Society wanted 
little admonition on this head. Gil- 
bert Lannoy’s Survey of Egypt and 
Syria, undertaken by the direction of 

enry V. with a view to his perform- 
ing an expedition to the Holy Land, 
accompanied by Mr. Webb’s valuable 
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notes, belongs to documents of the 
same class. 

The ingenious deciphering of the 
inscription on the jasper Raunic ring, 
which appears to have been an amulet 
against the plague, and the learned 
dissertation onthe use of similar charms 
against diseases generally, and the in- 
fluence of spirits from very remote 
times to those immediately preceding 
our own, cannot be read, I conceive, 
without considerable interest. 

The essay on the Saracenic building 
the Cooba at Palermo, has much value 
with the architectural antiquary. It 
tends strongly to confirm the received 
opinion that we had that beautiful 
style, the pointed, which we may 
pag reckon national, from the 

Zast. The mouldings of this building, 
in their form and contour, are Gothic, 
and the practice of spreading a rich 
pattern over the surface of the walls, 
so prevalent with our ancestors, corre- 
sponds with the mode of enrichment 
in the Cooba at Palermo, and the prin- 
cipal halls of the Alhambra in Spain. 

I now open, Mr. Urban, the twenty- 
second volume of the Archeologia, 
recently completed ; and having alread 
occupied so much of your attention, 1 
shall pass as rapidly through it as my 
purpose will admit. Among the most 
prominent of the materials which com- 
pose it, I find an instructive treatise 
on hand fire-arms, a subject of which 
some knowledge is necessary to him’ 
who would comprehend the rise and 
progress of the present mode of war- 
fare, and properly understand man 
passages in authors of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, among 
whom I may enumerate Shakspeare. 

The table of the movements of the 
Court of King John, selected from at- 
testations of records preserved upon the 
rolls of the Tower of London, exhibits 
very curious testimony of the rate at 
which the Court was enabled to travel 
in those days, generally thirty-five or 
forty miles per diem, and sometimes 
even fifty, a proof that the communi- 
cation by means of roads through the 
kingdom, at that distant period, could 
not have been so indifferent as is gene- 
rally imagined. 

he admirer of Sir Walter Scott's 
writings, and Border story, will not be 
displeased by referring to the MS. tract 
addressed to Lord Burghley, A. D. 
1590, wherein he will find who were 
bound by their office, or their lauds, 
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‘on a shout to follow the border 
fray.” 

he grand serpentine arrangement 
of stones at Carnac in Britanny, ex- 
tending in length five or six miles, ar- 
ranged in eleven parallel rows, forming 
ten lanes, cannot be contemplated 
without wonder and speculative con- 
jecture, although among that class of 
‘* monuments supposed to be druidi- 
cal,” and therefore unfortunately dis- 
inissed by our critic among the rubbish. 

The observations on the stone circles 
in Scotland, with the clear little etch- 
ings and plans illustrating them, are of 
the same condemned genus in his eye. 

The transcript of a Chronicle in the 
Harleian Library of MSS. relating to 
certain passages of the reign of Edward 
the Third, about the period of his 
death, will be considered perhaps a re- 
deeming article in the volume. Here 
the King’s harlot, Alice Perrers, is de- 
scribed as sitting by his death-bed, 
** mutch likea dogg that wayted gredely 
to take, or els snatch whatsoever his 
master wold throw under the board.” 

The details of the remains at Goza 
near Malta, have been sweepingly 
condemned, although the Phenicians 
are known to have occupied that island ; 
for my own part, I only wish that the 
letter-press had explained what con- 
nection the inclosures, which intersect 
the plain in the view, have with the 
curious remains called the ‘ Tempio 
dei Giganti.” * 

The Norman French poem, descrip- 
tive of the fortifying the town of New 
Ross by its inhabitants, in 1265, wants 
nothing but a spirited translation rescu- 
ing it from its obsolete rhymes, to ren- 
der it generally interesting. Ido not 
by any means wish that the original 
text should be dismissed. 

The discovery of the foundations of 
a Temple, &c. near the old Roman 
camp at Holwood, tending much to 
settle a doubtful stage in Antonine’s 
2d iter; some descriptions of Druidical 
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circles in the North; British houses in: 
the West; a plan of a Kiln for burning 
Roman pottery; a dissertation on the 
sword of the Abbot of Battle, as old as 
the middle of the fifteenth century; 
delineations of various scarce seals, 
among the rest that of the Dauphin of 
France, who invaded England in the 
time of King John; a Tessera Ami- 
citie found in Kent, flattering the 
conjugal union and fidelity of Claudius 
and Messalina; together with a British 
bracelet * of pure gold, discovered near 
Carlisle, are of the class which the 
censor, I suppose, denominates “ stuff- 
ing;” and therefore, however interest- 
ing they may be in their way to Anti- 
quaries, under whose line of pursuit 
they may fall, must be with the true 
illuminati considered as stuff. 

I have thus detailed some of the 
contents of the three last volumes 
of the Archzologia of the Society of 
Antiquaries, and however slight and 
imperfect the recapitulation, I have 
said enough, [| trust, to show that the 
Society have not been neglectful of the 
objects for which they were incorpo- 
rated, and that their publications are 
neither destitute of entertainment nor 
instruction. 

Abuse is a matter of very easy achieve- 
ment with those who can stoop to 
employ it; but had the liberal Cen- 
surer, whom I oppose, attempted to 
prove the Society’s productions stupid, 
heavy, and narcotic, instead of calling 
them so, he would then have entered 
the critical arena in a manly style, his 
candour could not have been impeach- 
ed, although his judgment might have 
been shown to be erroneous. The 
reader, after all, as umpire of the lists, 
would have been left to judge for him- 
self. I have not particularly adverted 
to the Vetusta Monumenta, of which 
five volumes in folio have been pub- 
lished, consisting of engravings of dif- 
ferent vestiges of antiquity, whether 
painting, sculpture, or architecture, 





* J question whether our Critic does not offer a left-handed compliment, when he says a 
member of the Society has displayed unusual research and information on the subject of 
the curious votive bracelet of bronze found in the sand-hills on the coast of Morayshire, 
and exhibited by the noble President to the Society. But be his opinion what it may, the 
bracelet was a beautiful specimen of ancient art, and fully worthy of the commemoration 
which has been bestowed on it. The drawing after it is accurate and elegant, and is well 
engraved, and in this point of illustration the Society’s publications have uniformly kept 
pace with the general improvement of the arts. Let any one satisfy himself of this by re- 
ferring to the late and early volumes of the Archzologia and Vetusta Monumenta. Yet 
we are ‘boldly told that the Society of Antiquaries have wasted their funds in publishing the 


most ** unworthy trash and the vilest plates.” 


modern critic is about it, like a clencher. 


There is nothing, Mr. Urban, while a 
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worthy of being brought into notice, 
er rescued from oblivion. The last 
part published was a description of the 
ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey, York. It 
is illustrated by several lithographic 
drawingst of valuable architectural 
parts, and by general views. 

The separate prints which the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries have from time to 
time published, should not be altogether 
overlooked ; among these should be 

eculiarly pointed out the series of co- 
Soapdd engravings from that venerable 
pictorial record of the Norman Invasion 
of England, the Bayeux Tapestry, which 
was so faithfully and beautifully copied 
by the late Mr. C. A. Stothard some 
few years since. I believe the Society 
have in their possession elaborate co- 
pies, by the same master-hand, of the 
decorations on the walls of the Painted 
Chamber, Westminster ; and I trust 
that, ere long, they will be given to the 
members and the public in the same 
manner. 

Having said thus much (it may be 
thought by some, perhaps, from the 
nature of the attack, unnecessarily) in 
the defence of the Society of Anti- 

uaries, I think it proper to declare that 
1 am totally unconnected with any 
of its officers, and act independently 
from my own feelings, without the 
concert or participation of any indi- 
vidual whatever. I have the honour, 
it is true, to be a member of that body, 
and I should be as ready as any one to 
give my vote and personal efforts to re- 
medy any real abuse, to ameliorate the 
arrangements of the institution where 
they might appear defective, or to re- 
sist the government of a junta in the 
Society’s affairs, if such a junta existed. 
But while I behold a set of noblemen 
and gentlemen associated for purposes 
purely literary, (1 might add patriotic, 
for the antiquities and history of a na- 
tion are necessarily connected with its 
grandeur,) I will not join in the hue 
and cry raised against those autho- 
rities whom the Society have neces- 
sarily constituted to manage their af- 
fairs, or sit down tacitly under the as- 
sertion that the Society of Antiquaries 
have incurred ‘‘ the scorn and con- 
tempt” of the public at large. I will 
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* The architectural details are very satis- 
factorily made out in these drawings. In 
the views, I think, we may discover how in- 
ferior lithography is to engraving. 

Gent. Mac. Novemler, 1829. 
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recognise in my own person, as a mem- 
ber, my share of the insult intended, 
and I will raise my humble but honest 
voice (I say it without egotism) to 
repel the slander. 

That some improvements might 
take place in the internal arrangements 
of the Society, I am not disposed to 
deny; but these must depend much on 
the means they possess, and on the aid 
which the Government of the country 
may be disposed to afford them. A 
Museum has been suggested by an in- 
telligent member, as a desirable addi- 
tion to their plan, and there can be no 
doubt but it would be so; objects of 
antiquity, worthy of conservation, 
would be more frequently presented to 
them, were the donors certain of their 
being placed in a safe depository for 
public exhibition. A single Roman 
altar, and the fragment of a Runic co- 
lumn, are all the relics of antiquity 
that now strike the eye on entering 
the hall of the Society of Antiquaries. 
The Library-room is too confined and 
incommodious for the number of va- 
luable books which it contains, and 
for the members to resort to it gene- 
rally, as a place of study; a beautiful 
model of the Temple of Vesta, at Ti- 
voli, occupies at least one sixth part 
of the area, and much of the remainder 
is, ex necessitate, made a sort of wares 
house for the Society’s publications. 
The Society want space in their apart- 
ments before they can effect any mate- 
rial improvements, and their funds are 
totally inadequate to the purposes of 
building. The very curious paintings 
of the meeting of Henry VIII. and 
Francis I., of Henry VIII. and his fa- 
mily, and of the battle of Spurs, which 
so long by the bounty of his late Ma- 
jesty decorated the walls of the So- 
ciety’s meeting-room, being now re- 
moved to their original station, Wind- 
sor Castle*, and certain gold medals 
being appropriated by his present Ma- 
jesty to the Society, as a delicate repa- 
ration for the loss they have sustained 
by being no longer the guardians of the 
rare pieces above alluded to, this mark 





¥ The vacancy on the walls of the meet- 
ing-room, occasioned by the removal of 
these pictures, has lately been filled up by 
the bequest of twenty-six paintings, mostly 
historical portraits of the rarest description, 
from the collection, and by the bequest, of 
the late Rev. T. Kerrich. 
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of royal patronage should surely not be 
neglected. No unfriendly contention 
can arise with properly constituted 
spirits, concerning their distribution— 
not to award them would seem to im- 
ply that none had deserved them, or to 
disregard the bounty of the Sovereign. 

Finally, let the Society of Antiquaries 
see their own interests in union; let 
them above all be cautious on what 
descriptions of persons they confer the 
honour of admission to their body ; 
let each member, undeterred by a dis- 
like to encounter the spirit of censure 
and malevolence, which is so rife at 
the present day, contribute his best 
efforts, great or small, to publish and 
discuss the archzological objects which 
may fall in his way. What matters it, 
if now and then an article should be 
offered which in some obscure quarter 
or other has already been in print? 
Every member of the Society is not 
expected to be in himself a walking 
bookseller’s catalogue, or to have read 
through all the voluminous lists of 
MSS. tracts and pamphlets to be found 
in the British Museum, or other public 
stores of learning. It is the part of 
those of the Council who superintend 
the publication of the Archzologia, to 
see that nothing unworthy of its cha- 
racter as a coilection, illustrative of 
history and manners, be admitted into 
its pages, and that nothing should be 
reprinted in it which has been render- 
ed generally accessible by publication 
elsewhere. How well this principle 
has been attended to through a long 
succession of twenty-two volumes, 
with a few trifling exceptions, insepa- 
parable from such an undertaking, the 
volumes themselves will show. 

The utility of such a body of indus- 
trious and fearless exploraiors acting 
on the various points of archzologica 
study, to which their genius may in- 
cline them, with one combined inten- 
tion, namely, to contribute to the com- 
mon stock of information, must be 
evident and undeniable. Thus the 
Society of Antiquaries will continue 
the guardians and fosterers of those 
elegant and intellectual studies, the 
conservators of those national monu- 
ments which, in the bustle of com- 
merce, or the indifierence of luxury, 
would otherwise be consigned to a bar- 
barous neglect; and the Cyuic will have 
nothing to raise a laugh at but the 
President’s cocked hat, which source 
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of merriment the noble President, and 
the members, will, I doubt not, on all 
occasions, willingly allow to him and 
his admirers. ANTIQUARIUS. 


Mr. Ursan, 
DESIRE some information respect- 
ing au apparent mistake in Dug- 
dale’s account of the family of Moels. 

At vol. i. p. 620, of the Baronage, 
Nicholas de Moels is stated to have 
“* married Margaret, daughter of Sir 
Hugh Courtney, Knt. sister to Hugh 
Earl of Devon,” and to have died g 
Edw. Il. without issue: and in the 
same page and paragraph, within the 
compass of ten lines, that Roger his 
son and heir was at that time twenty 
years of age: a little further, that this 
Roger had a brother John, who was 
his heir. What can this mean? 

In the Courtenay pedigree (p. 637), 
Isabel, wife of John de Courtenay, is 
called the daughter of John Earl of 
Oxford, and she is so mentioned ina 
tabular pedigree of the family of Vere, 
at p. 189; but this John Earl of Ox- 
ford, her supposed father, died in the 
33d of Edw. III. at the age of 46, ac- 
cording to the same authority, so that 
her father could not have been born 
(according to that account) until more 
than thirty years after the death of her 
husband. However, she was probably 
the daughter of Robert de Vere, third 
Earl of Oxford, of that family, who 
died in the reign of Henry the Third: 
although not mentioned in the ac- 
count given of that Earl by Dugdale. 

In the same pedigree, Sir Thomas 
Courtney, Knt. younger son of Hugh, is 
said to have married Muriel daughter of 
Sir John de Moels, aud his sister Mar- 
garet to have been married to John de 
Mulis: and in the next succeeding 
page another Thomas Courtenay, ne- 
wr of the former, and fourth son of 

ugh Earl of Devonshire, is said to 
have ** married Muriel daughter and 
heir of Sir John de Mules, Kut. else- 
where called John de Moels, and their 
daughter Muriel, to have been the wife 
of John Dynham: but in the Dynant 
or Dynham pedigree (p. 514), John 
Dynham is stated to have married 
Joane, daughter of Sir Thomas Court- 
ney, by Muriel, daughter and coheir 
of John Lord Moels, and sister of Sir 
Hugh Courtney. 

An elucidation of these difficulties 
will oblige INQuIsiToR. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—+Q--- 


Registrum Ecclesia Parochialis. The History 
of Parish Registers in England, also of the 
Registers of Scotland, Ireland, the East 
and West Indies, Foreign Countries, Dis- 
senters, the Fleet, King’s Bench, Mint, 
Chapel Royal, &c. &c. with Observations 
on Bishops’ Transcripts, and the Provisions 
of the Act of the 52d Geo. III. cap. 146. 
By John Southerden Burn. 8vo. p. 246. 


HEN it is considered by what 
remote branches of families pro- 
perty and titles are frequently acquired, 
and that there is scarcely a possibility 
of deducing a pedigree without re- 
ference to Parish Registers, indeed that 
they are records ‘‘ on which all the 
property in this country, or a great part 
of it depends,” the proper preservation 
of these documents from the ravages of 
time, and the alterations and oblitera- 
tions of designing persons, must be 
the interest of every individual in the 
kingdom. 

In 1812, when the last Act on this 
subject was passed, several of our Cor- 
respondents conveyed their suggestions 
for the improvement of the system, 
through the medium of our Magazine. 
At that time 


*¢ The subject received great attention 
* out of the House ;” since the passing of the 
Act, however, little has been said or done, 
and the anxiety previously shown, appears 
to have abated, under the idea that the Act 
had provided for every thing that was essen- 
tial to the good keeping and preservation of 
these Records. It is to be regretted that 
this was by no means the case, as it is de- 
fective in two material points; the one is, 
that it does not provide for sufficient parti- 
culars in the entries, in order to prove (or 
lead to the proof of) identity and descent ; 
the other, that, although there is a provision 
for a transcript of every Register to be an- 
nually deposited in the Bishop’s Archives, 
in order to guard against accidents, and to 
detect forgery or interpolation in the ori- 
ginal Register, yet there is no power given 
to compel such transmission.” 


The first order on record respecting 
Parish Registers, was in 1538, almost 
iennaatlansley upon the dissolution of 
monasteries. The author, however, of 
the work before us, has given us some 
particulars of a few commencing earlier 
than this period ; but we are inclined 
to believe with him, that the ‘“Clergy- 
man of the parish kept private memo- 





randa of the several duties he perform- 
ed connected with his office, and when 
the order was made in 1538, that he 
compiled the Register from those me- 
moranda,” or that he might have com- 
menced with those entries, the parti- 
culars of which were fresh in his recol- 
lection. 

After the insertion of the several 
Acts, Canons, and Injunctions, which 
have been made on this subject, we 
find at p. 38, a chapter on “ the Pre- 
servation of Parish Registers ;” and it is 
truly deplorable to reflect in what a 
negligent way these records have been, 
and still are kept, and what mischief 
has been caused to individuals in con- 
sequence. The annual transmission of 
a copy of the Register to the Bishop of 
the diocese, is a most excellent provi- 
sion for remedy of much of the evils 
arising from this neglect; and it might 
have been expected that in the diocese 
of London, the series of those tran- 
scripts would be more perfect than in 
any other; but while at Gloucester, 
Lincoln, &c. we find them anterior to 
1600, there are scarcely any at London 
earlier than 1812; and some parishes 
within the bills of mortality have never 
sent in any transcript at all. 

‘© If (says the author) it has been thought 
expedient, by a succession of Canons, Acts, 
aud Ordinances, for nearly 300 years, to in - 
stitute and continue Parish Registers, for 
the purpose of the public benefit, it must 
be allowed that the observance of so excel- 
lent an enactment as that which tends to 
preserve them unobliterated and unaltered 
for the inspection of posterity, should be 
strictly enforced.” 


We have not time to follow the 
author in his remarks as to the utility 
of these records, where he has noticed 
most, if not all, the reported cases 
which have decided the question of 
the admissibility of registers as evi- 
dence. There is one part, however, of 
the Work we cannot pass over. Most 
of onr readers will he acquainted with 
what are termed ‘ Fleet Marriages ; ” 
and the author has perused some hun- 
dreds of the Registers and memoran- 
dum books of the Fleet Parsons, and 
extracted much curious and interest- 
ing matter, tending to shew the jus- 
tice of the law in rejecting the Fleet 
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Registers as proofs of marriage, although 
many thousands of marriages are only 
probable by those means. We give 
one or two of the extraets, although 
the whole are well worthy of perusal, 
as shewing the wicked system that was 
so long tolerated, and which must have 
entailed so much miserv on families. 
It appears that these Registers and 
Memorandum-books would afford an 
ample fund for further search ; and we 
hope to see it continued by the author. 


** Nov" 5th, 1742, was married Benjamin 
Richards, of the parish of St. Martin in the 
Fields, B', and Judith Lance, do. Sp. at the 
Bull and Garter, and gave g and for an anti- 
dote to March y* 11 in the same year, 
which Lilley comply’d wt, and put’em in 
his book accordingly, there Leing a vacancy 
in the Look sutalle to the time. 

*¢ Aug*t 31,1738, James Clement, Gent. 
of St. Edmund y¢ King, London, Br, and 
Eliz. Taylor, of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 
Sp’, at Fuarrell’s Bagnio in Long Acre, 
5l. 5s. 

“©1742, May 24. A soldier brought a 
barber to the Cock, who I think said his 
name was James, barber by trade, was in 
part married to Elizabeth, they said they 
were married enough. 

‘June 26, 1744. Nathaniel Gilbert, 
Gent. of St. Andrew’s Holborn, and Mary 
Lupton at Oddy’s. N. B. There was 5 or 
6 in company ; one amongst seem’d to me 
by his dress and behavi® to be an Irishman. 
He pretended to be some grand officer in the 
army. He, the said Irish Gent. told me, 
before I saw y® woman yt was to be married, 
y* it was a poor girl agoing to be married to 
a common soldier; but when I come to 
marry them, | found myself impos'd upon, 
and having a mistrust of some Irish roguery, 
I took upon me to ask what y¢ gentleman’s 
name was, his age, &c. and likewise the 
lady’s name and age. Answer was made me, 
what was that tome, G— dam me, if I did 
(not) immediately marry them he would use 
me ill; in short, apprehending it to be a 
conspiracy, I found myself obliged to marry 
them in terrorem. N.B. Some material 
part'was omitted.” P. 231, 

Chapel Royal Register. ‘*On Maundy 
Thursday, April 16, 1685, our gracious 
King James y® 24 wash’d, wip’d, and kiss’d 
the feet of 52 poor men wth wonderfull 
humility. And all the service of the Church 
of England usuall on that occasion, was per- 
— his Ma’ty being p’sentall the time.” 

. 148. 


The volume abounds with curious 
matter connected with the subject of 
Births, Baptisms, Marriages, and Bu- 
rials generally, and we can recommend 
it to the perusal of our readers, as being 
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an interesting and complete History of 
Parish Registers. 


The Waverley Novels. Vols. I. and II. Wa- 
verley. Vols, 111. and IV. Guy Manner- 
ing. Vols. V. and VI. The Antiquary. 


AFTER repeated appearances in 
every-day apparel, this long series of 
delightful fictions is beginning to as- 
sume its best holiday suit. It 1s a cos- 
tume of a fashion both convenient and 
elegant; and its ornaments are both 
becoming and brilliant. During the 
present display of Gems, Amulets, 
and other annual Bijouterie of \ the 
burin, our discernment might be ques- 
tioned if we gave the engravings super- 
lative praise ; it will, however, be suf- 
ficient to say that they rival those ex- 
quisite productions. In a cause ike 
the present, the embellishments may 
justly be expected to keep pace with 
the hichest standard of excellence. 

In respect of designs also, the works 
of Sir Walter Scott deserve the first 
talents. He so often, in his vivid des 
scriptions, draws scenes of high picto- 
rial effect, that the pencils of the most 
skilful artists are due, not so much to 
invent the composition, which is al- 
ready formed to their hand, as to ap- 
preciate, embody, and present to the 
eye that which has been already de- 
picted in the greatest perfection within 
the capabilities of the pen. Of the 
plates hitherto published, we give the 

alm to the second frontispiece of Guy 

Jannering, where Kidd has admirably 
represented Counsellor Pleydell, seated 
in his glory, surrounded by the ad- 
miring club of congenial spirits, to 
which the sturdy figure of the good- 
hearted farmer forms so excellent a 
foreground, whilst his terriers Pepper 
and Mustard are cleverly introduced 
beneath the table. ‘The portraiture of 
Dominie Sampson, which forms the 
other frontispiece to this novel, is also 
well conceived by C. R. Leslie, R.A.; 
aud the two illustrations of Waverley 
by the Stephanoffs, both delicately en- 
graved by Robert Graves, are very 
charming productions. We equally 
admire the happy manner in which 
Mr. Landseer has represented Davie 
Gellailey, with his two beautiful dogs ; 
but, so much do we coincide in opinion 
with the * children, who (as Sir Wal- 
ter so truly remarks) cannot endure 
that a nursery story should be repeated 
to them differently from the manner in 
which it was first told,” that we do 
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not approve of little Davie in the first 
vignette to the Antiquary losing his 
hat, because it is an incident which 
does not occur in the book. We would 
wish to see the artists make no devia- 
tion from their texts; but, on the con- 
trary, make it their principal aim to 
combine every correspondency which 
repeated perusals can suggest. 

The author has himself judiciously 
abstained from making any alteration 
either in the ** tenor of the stories, the 
character of the actors, or the spirit 
of the dialogue.” Such amendments 
would undoubtedly have been received 
as were the fruitless endeavours to 
please every one, attempted by the old 
man travelling with his son and his 
ass. ‘The emendations, we are told by 
the author (and we will take his word, 
as the task of searching for them would 
only be worthy of one of the old com- 
mentators on Shakspeare,) ‘ consis¢ in 
occasional pruning where the language 
is redundant, compression where the 
style is loose, infusion of vigour where 
it is languid, the exchange of less 
forcible for more appropriate epithets 
—slight alterations, in short, like the 
last touches of an artist, which contri- 
bute to heighten and finish the picture, 
though an inexperienced eye can hardly 
detect in what they consist.” [We 
leave the master-hand to supply here 
that touch we point out by the prin- 
ter’s assistance. } 

The great attractions of this new 
edition are, generally, notes and illus- 
trations, containing ‘ the various le- 
gends, family traditions, or obscure 
historical facts, which have formed the 
ground-work of these Novels, and to 
give some account of the places where 
the scenes are laid, when they are alto- 
gether, or in part, real;” and, of the 
first volume in particular, a most inte- 
resting preface, detailing not only the 
circumstances which gave rise to the 
composition of Waverley, but those 
which first implanted the taste for ro- 
mance in the mind of the highly gifted 
author. 

After a long course of romance read- 
ing, voung Mr. Scott had so fully de- 
termined himself to make an attempt 
of the kind, that, we are humourously 
told, “ those who complain, not un- 
reasonably, of the profusion of the 
tales which have followed Waverley, 
may bless their stars at the narrow 
escape they have made, by the com- 
mencement of the inundation which 
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had so nearly taken place in the first 
year of the century, being postponed 
for fifteen years later.” In the ap- 
pendix to the preface are given, as the 
** etchings of an artist,” two very brief 
fragments of romances, which were to 
have been entitled, one ** Thomas the 
Rhymer,” and the other ‘“*‘ The Lord 
of Ennerdale.” It appears also that 
seven chapters of Waverley were written 
so early as 1805, nearly tem years before 
its publication. The opinion of a 
friend, to whom the manuscript was 
shown, was unfavourable; it was in 
consequence thrown aside, and mislaid 
at the author’s removal to. Abbotsford 
in 1811. In the mean time, Miss 
Edgeworth’s triumphs in Irish story 
occasionally kindled Mr. Scott’s emu- 
lation; and in the year 1807-8 he 
chanced actually to engage in a work 
which formed a sort of essay piece. 
Among the papers of Joseph Strutt, 
the excellent historian of the ancient 
manners of England, which were in- 
trusted to Sir Walter by Murray, wasan 
unfinished romance, entitled, ‘* Queen- 
Hoo- Hall,” which ** evinced consider- 
able powers of imagination.” Before 
this was produced to the public, the 
editor ‘‘ deemed it his duty to supply 
such a hasty and inartificial conclusion 
as could be shaped out from the story,” 
and accordingly added two short chap- 
ters, which are also now appended to 
the Preface under notice. * Queen- 
Hoo-Hall, a Romance; and Antient 
Times, a Drama,” were published in 
four vols. 12mo, 1808, and are review- 
ed in our vol. Lxxviil. p. 919: with 
the Drama, as nothing is said upon it, 
it is to be presumed that Sir Walter 
did not materially interfere. The Ro- 
mance was not very successful,—it is 
supposed from the too antient lan- 
guage, and too liberal display of anti- 
quarian knowledge. We trust that 
** The Last of the Plantagenets,” a re- 
cent work bearing both these character- 
istics, and certainly not inferior to 
** Queen-Hoo-Hall,” (see our review 
for last April, p. 345) can make a 
better report. 

The author of Waverley was con- 
firmed in his opinion that a more mo- 
dern zra was preferable for his attempt; 
and, the lost MS. having at length 
fortunately re-appeared, Waverley was 
‘* brought to the birth,” and became 
the eldest brother of a family seldom 
equalled in number. 

In going through the volumes, it 
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shall be our object to give, briefly, 
some of the more important realities 
which are developed. 

Waverley.—The mutual protection 
afforded by Waverley and Talbot to 
each other, upon which the whole plot 
depends, is founded upon the real in- 
tercourse of the kind which took place 
between Alexander Stewart of Inver- 
nahyle, and Colonel Whitefoord, an 
Ayrshire gentleman of the Hanoverian 
party. This was disclosed in the Quar- 
terly Review in 1817, in an article on 
the Tales of My Landlord, in conse- 
quence of a communication from the 
Author of Waverley to the critic, who 
it appears was the late William Erskine, 
Esq. afterwards Lord Kinneder, and 
who was probably, therefore, one of 
the “‘ twenty” individuals to whom 
the secret of the authorship was not 
merely known, but confided. 

The Colonel of Waverley’s regiment 
is acknowledged to be Colonel Gardi- 
ner, whose conversion by a supposed 
apparition of ous Saviour on the Cross 
is related by Dr. Doddridge. 

Under the characteristic Scottish 
mansion of Tully Veolan, no particular 
locality is described, although so many 
names have been found for it. The 
seat of Sir George Warrender at Burnt- 
field Links, and that of Sir Alexander 
Keith at Old Ravelston, both contri- 
buted hints; that of Dean near Edin- 
burgh, has several Fee of resem- 
blance; but that of Grandtully, as the 
author has Leen informed, resembles 
the residence of the Baron of Bradwar- 
dine more than any other. 

The visit of Waverley to Bean Lean 
is founded upon a similar interview 
which Mr. Abercromby of Tullibody, 
grandfather of the present Lord Aber- 
cromby, and father of the celebrated 
Sir Ralph, had with the cateran Rob 
Roy. 
dy Mannering.—The astrological 
plot of Guy Mannering was founded 
upon a story related to Sir Walter by 
John Mac Kinlay, an old Highland 
servant of his father; but from which 
the novelist completely departed as he 
proceeded. It forms an interesting 
episode in the new Introduction. 

The original of Meg Merrilies was 
Jean Gordon, a gipsy of the Cheviot 
Hills, who on account of her Jacobite 

litics was ducked to death by a Car- 
isle mob in 1746 ; the prototype of her 
person was Madge Gordon, the grand- 
daughter of Jean, of whom the author 
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has such a shadowy recollection as Dr. 
Johnson had of Queen Anne. 

The generous traits in the behaviour 
of Dominie Sampson, were actually 
exhibited by a tutor in the family of a 
decayed Laird, but whose name is not 
given. 

The outline of the description of El- 
langowan, the situation, and the ruins, 
were derived from ‘‘ the noble remains 
of Carlaverock Castle, six or seven 
miles from Dumfries,’—the scene of 
that siege, the commemoration of 
which by a contemporary poet, is a va- 
luable document to the heraldic anti- 
quary*. The present Castle, so pictu- 
resquely described by the novelist, is, 
however, only the successor of that 
which then braved the attack of our 
first Edward. 

The character of Dandie Dinmont, 
although drawn from no individual, 
was popularly fixed on the late Mr. 
James Davidson, of Hindlee, a tenant 
of Lord Douglas. Of this respectable 
representative of the class of stout Lid- 
desdale yeomen, some entertaining 
anecdotes are recited. It appears that 
** the name of Dandie Dinmont was 
generally given to him, which Mr. Da- 
vidson received with great good humour, 
only saying, while he distinguished 
the author by the name applied to him 
in the county,—‘ that the Sheriff had 
not written about him mair than about 
other folk, but only about his dogs’.” 
This, it seems, was the truth; and so 
much to the purpose were his dogs re- 
commended to notice, that ** the race 
of Pepper and Mustard are in the 
highest estimation at this day, not only 
for vermin-killing, but for intelligence 
and fidelity. ‘Those who, like the au- 
thor, possess a brace of them, consider 
them as very desirable companions.” 

The anecdote told by Mr. Pleydell, 
of his sitting down in the midst of a 
revel to draw an appeal-case, belongs 
to the elder President Dundas of Ar- 
niston, father of the late Lord Mel- 
ville. With a Pleydell of real life we 
are not favoured. [t may be mention- 
ed, by the way, that in 1822 an inge- 
nious little book was published at Edin- 
burgh, under the title of * Illustrations 
of the Author of Waverley,” in which 
were assembled such proofs of identity 
as then were, or were supposed to be, 
ascertained. This little work points 





* « The Siege of Carlaverock, in 1300,” 
edited by N. H. Nicolas, Esq. 4to. 1828. 
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out many features of identity in the 
excellent Pleydell with Mr. Crossbie, 
for many years the head of the Scottish 
bar. 

The character of Dick Hatteraick 
did not, but has been mane 
supposed to have originated in a Dute 
skipper, named Yawkins, who used a 
cavern near Rueberry, to which the 
vicinity have now given the name of 
Dick Hatteraick’s cave. 

The Antiquary.—On Jonathan Old- 
buck, the principal character, we have 
little more disclosed than what was 
mentioned in the preface to the Chro- 
nicles of the Canongate—that he was 
an old friend of the author’s youth. 

Of the King’s Bedesmen, or Blue- 
gowns, some very curious particulars 
are given, accompanied by extracts 
from the Treasurer's accounts, of ex- 
pences concerning them in the reign 
of James the Sixth. Like the Maundy 
almspeople at Whitehall, the number 
who receive the Royal bounty is regu- 
lated by the sovereign’s age; but, “ al- 
though the institution of King’s Bedes- 
men still subsists, they are now seldom 
to be seen in the streets of Edinburgh, 
of which their peculiar dress made 
them rather a characteristic feature.” 
—The individual the novelist had in 
his eye was Andrew Gemmels. 

The second volume of the Antiquary 
is closed with an interesting note on a 
memorable alarm which roused to 
arms all the border counties of the 
North, during the anticipations of in- 
vasion iu 1804. 

In the original Introduction to the 
Antiquary, it is remarked that ‘ the 
knavery of the Adept in the following 
sheets may appear forced and impro- 
bable; but we have had very late in- 
stances of the force of superstitious cre- 
dulity to a much greater extent, and 
the reader may be assured, that this 
part of the narrative 7s founded on a 
fact of actual occurrence.” On this 
inystery no light is thrown by the new 
edition ; though the little work we be- 
fore quoted says, ‘* the fraud of Don- 
Sterswivel is said to have been of real 
occurrence in the case of some silver 
mines, attempted to be set on foot near 
Innerleithen by the Earl of T ‘s 

This is, doubtless, an instance of the 
existence of some matters which the 
Author of Waverley does not at present 
feel himself at liberty to lay open; but 
we trust he will not omit to commit 
them to paper, although he may esteem 
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it the prudent and correct part to pre- 
serve them for a longer season from 
the public eye. 

It will be understood that we have 
given but a very brief survey of the in- 
teresting matters with which the notes 
are ales illustrating with many a 
well told anecdote, and apposite obser- 
vation, not only the characters and 
scenery of the novels, but the history 
and manners of the country. 


—-@ 

A compendious and impartial View of the 
principal Events in the History of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in relation to the Ca- 
tholic Question. By J. Bedford. 8vo, 
pp. 420. 


FROM the period of the Reforma. 
tion, there has been a perpetual struggle 
for ascendancy between Popery and the 
Reformed Church. The object of the 
one has uniformly been the extirpation 
of heresy, at whatever cost; and that 
of the latter, self-preservation alone. 
Wherever the Catholic Church has 
predominated, as in the Peninsula, 
Protestantism has been annihilated, 
and the grossest bigotry and mental 
degradation have been the consequence. 
But where the Reformists have with- 
stood the ruthless fury of papal oppres- 
sion, as in England, the intellectual 

owers of man have been freely deve- 
bon, and religious toleration, political 
freedom, and national superiority, have 


—— followed. The struggles 
between Popery and Protestantism in 


England, at the dawn of the Reforma- 
tion, were frequently violent in the ex- 
treme, and too often attended with 
cruelties of a most sanguinary charac- 
ter. Fortunately the Protestants came 
off triumphant ; and instead of destroy- 
ing their spiritual enemies by fire and 
sword, according to the practice of the 
Romish Church, they were satisfied 
with simply erecting such safeguards 
as were necessary to guarantee their 
future security. While popish treason 
was lurking through the land, and 
threatening, by its dangerous influence, 
the annihilation of Protestantism and 
the State, the most rigorous enactments 
were passed for its suppression, with- 
out which it would, in all probability, 
have finally triumphed ; but, as the 
Reformed religion acquired strength, 
and the intelligence of the people in- 
creased, the severity of the laws against 
Papists were gradually mitigated, not 
because the spirit of Popery was in 
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reality ameliorated, but because its 
power of doing miscief was diminished. 

The author of the present compila- 
tion (for he does not profess it to be 
much more) is a warm advocate for 
the late Emancipation Bill, though, at 
the same time, he severely reprehends 
the principles and practice of the Ro- 
mish Church. In his introductory re- 
marks, he lays it down as an incontro- 
vertible axiom, under all circumstances, 
that ‘* every man “possesses the inva- 
luable right of forming his own opi- 
nion on all subjects of religious belief, 
uncontrolled by human authority,”— 
and that “ the interposition of any dis- 
ability, upon any individual, on ac- 
count of his religious creed, is an un- 
just infringement upon the natural or 
social rights of that individual, and is, 
in its essence, persecution.” With this 
general position the author comes to 
the eitheion that all the enactments 
against Popery must have been morally 
and politically unjust. His positions, 
generally speaking, are correct, but 
his conclusions are certainly fallacious. 
—It was not on account of the reli- 
gious tenets of the Romish Church, 
that civil disabilities were imposed on 
its members, but, as we have con- 
stantly maintained, solely on account 
of its dangerous political doctrines. 
Here we shall take the opportunity 
of quoting the author’s own words, 
as his sentiments, in the following 
passage, are precisely in unison with 
our own ; though they strongly militate 
against his general arguments, in which 
he endeavours to shew that all the 
penal laws affecting the Catholics, were 
oppressive and unnecessary. 


‘¢ When religious sentiments assume a 
political bearing, and if those very senti- 
ments tend to excite a spirit of resistance to 
the ruling powers, it can scarcely be denied, 
that it becomes essential to the well-being 
of a state, to erect a strong barrier against 
the future efforts of those individuals who 
profess opinions so dangerous. It is not, 
therefore, intolerance to watch with a jea- 
tous eye those principles which would im- 
pair or destroy the well-being of the com- 
munity; nor even to exclude from offices 
of trust and power those individuals, if such 
there are, the essential articles of whose 
creed would sap the foundations of civil 
government. In all such cases, the exclu- 
sion from civil privileges, would not follow on 
religious grounds, but purely on political 
considerations.” 


We maintain that every penal statue 
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against the Papists has originated purely 
from ‘‘ political considerations ;” and 
that it is not ‘intolerance to watch 
with a jealous eye those principles 
which would impair the well-being of 
the [Protestant] community.” 

The first chapter of the volume 
opens with an ‘* historical summary of 
the laws imposing civil disabilities on 
the Roman Catholics.” It commences 
with the reign of Elizabeth, and closes 
with that of George the Second. In 
this brief review the compiler has 
noticed the Acts of Supremacy, Cor- 
poration and Test Acts, Toleration 
Act, Act of Settlement, and other 
penal statutes against the Catholics. 


“‘From the Revolution to the reign of 
George the Second (says the writer in p. 
111), the Catholics were so depressed and 
abject, that they did not dare to peti+ 
tion, and their very silence was frequently 
the subject of imputation, as affording 
evidence of a discontented and dissatisfied 
spirit. It was in the year 1757, upon the 
appointment of the Duke of Bedford to 
the Vice-royalty of Ireland, that a com- 
mittee was for the first time formed, of which 
the great model, perhaps, was to be disco- 
vered in ‘ the confederates’ of 1642; and 
ever since that period the affairs of the 
body have been more or less conducted 
through the medium of assemblies of a 
similar character. The committee of 1757 
may be justly accounted the parent of the 
great convention, which has since brought 
its enormous seven millions into action. 
The members of the committee, formed in 
that year, were delegated and actually chosen 
by the people. They were a Parliament 
invested with all the authority of represen- 
tation. Their first assembly was held in a 
tavern called *‘ The Globe,’ in Essex-street, 
Dublin.” 


In the second chapter the writer 
enters upon the measures which were 
adopted during the reign of George 
the Third, for the relief of the Catho- 
lics ; and briefly notices the concessions 
made to the Catholics in 1791, 1792, 
1793, and 1803. The ensuing chap- 
ters, from p. 40 to the end, are almost 
exclusively devoted to the Parliamen- 
tary Proceedings connected with the 
Catholic question from the year 1821 
to the last Session ; including the his- 
tory of the Catholic Association. 

The volume is embellished with some 
tolerably good portraits of the Duke 
of Wellington, Mr. Peel, Earl Grey, 
and Mr. O’Connell ; and on the whole 
may be considered as a useful histori- 
cal work of reference. 
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Rutter’s Delineations of the North Western 
Division of Somersetshire. 


5 (Continued from page 331.) 


FINE ancient court and manor 
houses form a striking feature of this 
art of Somersetshire. The court 
oll at Clevedon, (of which we shall 
speak hereafter,) is one of the most 
valuable relics of domestic architec- 
ture in England; and those at King. 
ston Seymour, Tickenham, and Tower- 
head House, with Barrow and Nails a 
Couris, are interesting specimens. 
Remains of the Britons, Romans, 
Saxons, and Danes, will be found in 
the Camps at Worle or Weston Hill, 
Cadbury Hill near Yatton, Dolebury, 
Wont Hill, and Denhurst Camps near 
Banwell, the two Camps on Leigh 
Down, and that of Maes Knoll, with 
the Barrow at Butcombe; earthworks 
at Bleadon; and Roman Station at 
Uphill, from whence a Roman road 
led to Sarum, the ‘* via Sorbioduni ad 
Axium” of Sir R. C. Hoare. Wansdike 
is also connected with this district. 
Barrow Court is a fine old mansion 
of the Elizabethan age, which suc- 
ceeded a Benedictine Nunnery there, 
built by one of the Fitz Hardings in 
the reign of Richard I. The great hall 
is still noticeable. It has atone end a 
music gallery ; at the other a library. 


- 17. 

Brockley Hall, the seat of John 
Hugh Smyth Pigott, esq. contains a 
good collection of paintings. The park 
is well stocked with deer, and contains 
an ancient heronry, now rarely met 
with. A beautiful carriage drive, of 
more than three miles, has been form- 
ed through the grounds. 

Brockley Comb is a fine romantic 
glen, of above a mile in length, and 
very narrow, each side being a steep 
cliff The crags resemble ruins, and 
every fissure affords an asylum for vi- 
gorous vegetation. The trees are fine 
and lofty, and the rocks, nearly 300 
feet high, tower above the branches 
with rude grandeur. 

The watering-place of Weston- 
super-Mare is every year increasing its 
accommodations for visitors; and we 
think the present publication very likely 
to contribute to the popularity of this 
favoured spot. Instead of a few fisher- 
men’s huts, as formerly, it now con- 
tains about 250 respectable houses ; 
twe good hotels, and every accommo- 

Gent. Mac. November, 1829. 
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dation for company. In our volume 
for 1805, p. 1097, are two views of the 
old Church at Weston. Since that 
period, the body of the church has 
been rebuilt in a large and commo- 
dious manner, chiefly at the expense 
of the late Rev. Wadham Pigott, who 
gave in his life-time 1000/. towards 
this object, and at his death, in 1823, 
left 200/. the interest of which is to 
be given in bread to the poor. 

At Knightstone gigantic bones have 
been discovered. Cuvier’s discoveries 
have set the question at rest, ag to the 
correct appropriation of such bones. 

Clevedon is another village which 
has lately acquired importance as a 
bathing place, and may be considered 
as the rival of its neighbour Weston- 
super-Mare. It possesses more pictu- 
resque scenery, but Weston has the 
best sandy beach. P. 236. 


** Clevedon Court, the seat of Sir Abra- 
ham Elton, Bart. is very pleasantly situated 
south-east of the village, and two miles from 
the church. It faces Nailsea, aad is built 
on the southern slope of the hill, which is 
composed of craggy rocks, intermingled 
with timber trees and herbage. It is a large 
building of various ages, exhibiting noble 
simplicity and correctness of design ; and is 
considered by Buckler as one of the most 
valuable relics of early domestic architecture 
in England. The great hall was built in 
the reign of Edward II. and is remarkable 
for the breadth and boldness of its porch 
and large window, between which is the 
only other window that admits light on the 
south side. The interior of the hall has 
been modernized, excepting the space under 
the gallery; which, with the olan of en- 
trance, retains the original triple doorways 
leading to the kitchen and its offices. On 
the northern side of the hall is the fire- 
place, with a window immediately above it. 
These are lined with ancient carved oak, the 
— being filled with the royal arms of 

ngland, from King Egbert to George IV. 
On the western side of the hall, is the old 
carved stone doorway, leading to the apart~- 
ments on that side of the mansion, through 
a wall of immeuse thickness.” 


Of the Priory of Woodspring a very 
considerable part is still standing. The 
church is almost entire, but converted 
into a farm-house ; the nave is the par- 
lour and other apartments ; surround. 
ed by offices for the use of the farm. 
The friars’ hall or refectory, 44 feet by 
20, is also tolerably entire. A fine old 
monastic barn still exists; as do the 
remains of extensive fish-ponds. Mr. 
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Rutter’s account -of Woodspring is 
very satisfactory. Two views of this 
Priory, with an account of it by Mr. 
Bennett, will be found in our vol. 
LXXVII. p. 801. 

Cleeve Toot is capped by a mass of 
rocks which, from below, has all the 
appearance of an altar; and according 
to the theory of Mr. Bowles, as given 
in his ‘* Hermes Britannicus,” may 
have been dedicated to Thoth, the 
Celtic Mercury.* Just beneath the 
summit is “‘ the King’s chair,” a stone 
stall, or throne, overhanging a preci- 
pice of near 300 feet. Below the Toot 
is a rude circular encampment. This 
has been called Roman, because a coin 
of Antonine has been found in it; but 
it should be remembered, that such 
coins were in circulation among the 
Roman- Britons. P. 68. 

The Churchwardens’ accounts of 
Banwell, anno 1521, contain some 
very curious items ; e. g. the following 
in p. 141: 

© 1521. Rec’ of Robart Cabyll for the 
lyying of his wyffe in the Porche, 3s.4d.— 
Rec? of Robart Blandon for the lyyng of his 
wyffe in the church, 6s. 8d. 

«©1522. Pd. John Wyde to helpe rede 
the buke of counts, 4d.—Rec* of Rychard 
Lockyar of Axbryg for the anvell, 2s. 4d.’’ 


Hence it appears that the fee was 
as much again for burying in the 
church as in the porch ;—that money 
was paid to a man for helping the 
churchwardens to read the accounts ;— 
and that an anvil was let out to hire, 
that is to say, if it was not a bequest 
to the parish and sold accordingly ; for 
such bequests were not unusual. 

The account of Axbridge is full and 
satisfactory ; and we may also refer to 
a good account of this market town, 
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by Mr. Bennett, in our vol. uxxv. 
p- 201. 

In the Church .of South Brent (a 
manor-which belonged to the Abbey 
of Glastonbury) are some old carved 
stalls. 


‘¢ The first of these remarkable specimens 
of ancient taste exhibits a for hung up by a 
goose, with two cubs yelping at the bottom 
of the gallows; the next a monkey at prayers, 
with an owl perched on a branch over his 
head; and beneath this device is another 
monkey holding a halbert. The following 
seat in the series is decorated with a for, 
robed in canonicals, with a mitre on his 
head, and a crosier in his hand; the superior 
compartment displaying a young for in 
chains, a bag of money in his right paw, 
and chattering geese and cranes on each 
side.” P. 89. 


From some recollections which we 
have of the popular romance of Rey- 
nard the Fox, we have a suspicion that 
there may be found illustrations of these 
carvings. They have long been mat- 
ters of dubious elucidation ; yet from 
ancient illuminations we by no means 
think them insoluble enigmas; but 
that they were as intelligible in their 
day as are modern caricatures, for a 
caricature not generally intelligible is 
an absurdity. It must carry with it its 
clue. 

Inacavern called Burrington Combe, 
were accidently discovered in -1795 
** nearly fifty skeletons, surrounded b 
black mould, placed regularly with 
their heads close upon the north side 
of the rock, and their feet extending 
towards the centre. The mouth of 
the cavern was evidently secreted by a 
mound of loose stones and earth, mixed 
with bones of sheep and deer.” 

Cheddar Cliffs presents one of the 
most striking scenes in Great Britain. 





* M. Champollion thus —_ of a temple to this deity, 


s¢ The monument of Dakke 


seen during his late journey: 


(see this vol. p. 261,) is doubly interesting : in a mytholo- 











gical view, it affords materials of infinite value, to enable us to comprehend the nature 
and attributes of the Divine Being, whom the Egyptians worshipped under the name of 
Thoth (the twice great Hermes). A series of bas reliefs had afforded me, in some degree, 
all the transfigurations of this god. I found him first (as he ought to be) in connexion 
with Har-hat, the great Hermes Trismegistus, his primordial form, and of which he, 
Thoth, is only the last transformation; that is to say, his incarnation on earth after Amon- 
Ra and Mouth, incarnate in Osiris and Isis. ‘Fhoth re-ascends to the celestial Hermes 
(Har-hat), the divine wisdom, the spirit of God, and passes through these forms :—1st, 
that of Pahitnoufi (he whose heart is good); 2dly, that of Arihosnofri or Arihosnoufi (he 
who produces harmonic sounds) ; 3dly, that of Meui (of thought or reason) ;* under each 
of his names Thoth has a particular form and insignia, and the images of these various 
transformations of the second Hermes cover the walls of the temple of Dakkeh. I found 


here Thoth (the Egyptian Mercury) with the caduceus, i,e, the ordinary sceptre of gods, 
entwined with two serpents, and also a scorpion.” ; 


. 
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As Mr. Collinson justly describes them, 
«* The vast opening of the rocky ribs 
of the Mendip Hills yawns from the 
summit down to the roots of the moun- 
tain, laying open to the sun a sublime 
and tremendous scene; exhibiting a 


combination of precipices, rocks, and 
caverns, of terrifying descent, fantastic 
form, and gloomy vacuity.” 

The diuidical circles of stones at 
Stanton Drew, are thus ably illustrated 
in this work. 




















At Stanton Drew is an assemblage 
of ponderous stones, originally three 
circles. The largest is an ellipsis, 
measuring 126 by 115 yardsin diameter. 
Fourteen stones only are now apparent ; 
five stand erect in their places, eight 
others buried just below the surface. 
Their original number was probably 
thirty, corresponding with the days of 
the calendar month. The largest mea- 
sures nine feet in height, and twenty- 
two in circumference. 

Another circle consists of eight 
stones, half erect, the others lie on the 
ground. This circle is thirty-two yards 
in diameter, the stones being very 
Jarge, and of far superior workmanship. 
Adjoining is a confused heap of five 
stones, originally another circle, or an 
avenue to the one last described. 

The third circle, less perfect, con- 
sisted of twelve stones, rude and irre- 
a. This circle is forty yards in 

iameter. Ten stones are remaining, 
some lie prostrate, some standing, and 
a few buried below the surface. 

Three other stones, in a triangular 
form, are called the Cove, about ten 
feet wide by eight deep, inclosed by 
three flat stones. 

Mr. Bowles, in his ‘‘ Hermes Bri- 
tannicus,” is of opinion that Stanton 
Drew, like Avebury, was a temple of 


the Druids, dedicated to Thoth, the 
Celtic Teut. 

The noble mansion of Philip John 
Miles, Esq. at Leigh Court, contains 
a magnificent collection of paintings, 
amongst which are some fine speci- 
mens of Titian, Rubens, Claude, and 
Poussin. P. 264. 

Under the several parishes Mr. Rat- 
ter has given full descriptions of the dif- 
ferent Bone Caverns, with vertical sec- 
tions of each. The discoveries at Up- 
hill and at Hutton were effected by 
the Rev. David Williams, of Bleadon. 
But perhaps the most interesting dis- 
covery was that at Banwell, which 
consists of two caverns. The smaller 
one was accidently met with; a sub- 
scription was set on by the Bp. of 
Bath ond Wells (proprietor of the 
ground), and Dr. Randolph, and their 
exertions were most zealously aided by 
Mr. William Beard, a respectable farmer 
near the spot, by whose attention the 
bones were secured, as they came to 
view, and preserved for future exami- 
nation. The good Bishop has built 
an ornamental cottage on the spot for 
the accommodation of himself and the 
numerous visitors. Mr. Beard (digni- 
fied by the Bishop with the title of 
Professor) acts as cicerone;—and his 
good- humoured countenance emhel- 
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lishes the present work. Besides the 
caverns at Banwell, Uphill, and Hat- 
ton, several others are noticed. Sand- 
‘ford Caves appear to be nearly unfa- 
thomable; but at present little of these 
caves is known. 

We heartily hope that the patronage 
Mr. Itutter may meet with in this well 
compiled voluine, may encourage him 
to proceed with zeal in the other topo- 
graphical works in which he is en- 

aged, which are, a ‘* History of the 
Town of Shaftesbury ;” and a ‘ His- 
tory of the County of Dorset,” abridged 
from Hutchins, and to be comprised in 
three octavo volumes. . 


——— 


The Picture of Australia, exhibiting New 
Holland, Van Dieman’s Land, and all the 
Settlements from the first at Sydney to the 
last at Swan River. Demy 8vo. pp. 370. 


FORTY years ago, when Captain 
Morris of jolly celebrity wrote his 
song, beginning with 
‘* Have you heard of Captain Cook, our late 


worthy commander, [Solander, 
And of Sir Joseph Banks, and of Doctor 


Who sail’d round the world with pleasure. 


and with ease too, 
To find out a place for the King to send his 
thieves to?” 


public opinion concerning the new 
settlement was much divided. Felons 
thought that it was not a Hell, but a 
Paradise, for their angel selves, how- 
ever fallen. Governor Philip, from his 
professional obsequiousness to Govern- 
ment, made a statement so flattering, 
that Capt. Tench of the Marines (a 
friend of ours, and most excellent 
cool-headed man,) contradicted the 
Governor in all substantials. Con- 
flicting accounts continued to appear, 
and were rebutted by opposing repre- 
~sentations. The truth is, that every 
man is not qualified for a Robinson 
Crusoe; and that, benevolent as is Pro- 
vidence, in moulding our minds and 
habits to circumstances, refinement 
will generate feelings which bring 
with them the never-ceasing cholic of 
‘disappointment. ‘‘ Greenness of admi- 
‘ration’ (a happy phrase of our author’s) 
with regard to woods and forests, is not 
‘felt’ by those who are to work hard, 
‘first with the axe, and then with the 
plough, without perhaps a team of 
horses or oxen. Settlers expect to find 
London in a desert. Notwithstanding, 
Government persevered, and the result 
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has been that people are now far more 
willing, and take far more pains to go 
to Van Dieman’s Land and the Swan 
River, than to Heaven. 

Governments, like families, are dis- 
tressed with too many children; and 
situations of such a kind cause certain 
nervous sensations and gestures, which 
happiness requires should terminate in 
schemes to get rid of the inciting 
causes. 

Independently of commercial: and 
other obvious purposes, Government 
had the following reasons for establish- 
ing a central depét in the antarctic re- 
gions. It is a connecting link between 
three of the quarters of the world. 

*¢ Tts- communication with Asia, with 
Africa, and with America, being more easy 
than that of the average of any of those di- 
visions of the world with the other two. Over 
every other quarter of the world it has this 
further advantage, that it can be circumna- 
vigated with ease, and, comparatively speak- 
ing, at all seasons. This is not the case 
with any of the four quarters. Both the old 
continents are unapproachable on their 
northern shores; and from the Mediterra- 
nean, which forms the boundary of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, a vessel must cireumnavi- 
gate the entire quarter to reach the nearest 
opprsite sea. The passage by the south of 
America is one of great hardship and dan- 
ger; and even where that continent is the 
narrowest, it is a voyage of many thousand 
miles before the opposite shore can be reach- 
ed. But Australia may be sailed round 
with the same facility as Great Britain; and 
considering the extent, the dangers are not 
greater. The passage to Asia is direct and 
short; that to Africa and America is equally 
direct ; and even to Europe the passage may 
be made in less time, than from the east of 
Asia, or the west of America. If, there- 
fure, the resources of Australia were pro- 
perly called forth by a numerous and indus- 
trious population, the commercial advan- 
tages that it might derive from other lands, 
and bestow upon them in return, might be 


greater than can at present be even imagin- 
ed.” -P. 5. ‘ 

The chief evil of the country in ge- 
neral appears to be summer drought 
and scarcity of rivers. ‘It is also very 
marshy in places; and we have a de- 
sponding account of the habitable ca- 

abilities of the interior. It abounds, 

owever, with coals, iron, timber, 
grazing lands, and esculent vegetables. 
It is also presumed that the sugar cane, 
cotton, and tea trees, may be reared 
with probable success. 

The book before us contains the 
fullest and most satisfactory informa- 
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tion concerning the natural history, 
meteorology, products, statistics, and 
every other desirable point of know- 
ledge. It seems to be very impartial 
in its accounts, and contains such a 
multiplicity of curious, instructive, 
and interesting matters, that we know 
no geographical work of superior cha- 
‘acter. For such ample details we 
have not room. 

As the Swan River is now the fa- 
vourite settlement, and as thither now 
repair unluckies of this country who 
cannot live at home, unthrifty young 
men who have nearly broken their pa- 
rents’ hearts, misanthropes, alarmists, 
romantics, speculators, projectors, and 
never-satisfieds, we shall take.our ex- 
tract from p. 325, where is to be found 
an account of the superior advantages 
of that situation : 


‘* First, The evident superiority of the 
soil. 

‘‘ Secondly, The facility with which a set- 
tler can bring his farm into a state of im- 
mediate culture, in consequence of the open 
state of the country, which allows not a 
greater average than two trees to an acre. 

“‘ Thirdly, The general abundance of 
springs, producing water of the best qua- 
lity; and the consequent permanent hu- 
midity of the soil; two advantages not 
existing on the eastern coast. And, 

** Fourthly, The advantages of water 
carriage to his door, and the non-existence 
of impediments to land carriage. 

‘These, it must be admitted, are most 
promising qualities, though the absence of 
timber is not very reconcileable with supe- 
riority of the soil,—as in all uncultivated 
countries, the want of timber indicates some 
defect either in the climate or the soil. The 
scanty soil upon the hills; the salt-marshes 
on the plain toward the sea; the great ac- 
cumulation of alluvion on the banks of the 
river, and the marks of flooding, though 
there is any thing but high land (the hills 
thirty-three miles inland being only about 
fifteen hundred feet high, and an extensive 
flat behind, carrying the water beyond these 
hills the other way,)~all these circum- 
stances require either to be contradicted in 
‘practice, or explained away in theory, be- 
fore the region of the Swan River shall ac- 
quire a permanent title to the name of 
* Southern or Australian Hesperia,’ which 
some describers have in the greenness of 
their admiration bestowed upon it. 

‘It is further a favourable circumstance, 
that settlers from England are now much 
better acquainted with the nature of those 
heavy rains which oecur in the southern 
hemisphere, than they were when New 
South Wales was first colonized ; and expe- 
Tience both .at the Hawkeshury and in 
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Southern Africa may teach the settlers near 
Cape Leenwin to keep their habitations, 
and also their produce at a proper distance, 
from the streams. With that prevention, 
if the heavy rains shall be found to fall only 
after the produce has been ripened and se- 
cured, there can be little doubt that the 
land will be productive, and by all accounts 
there is plenty of it. ‘We found,’ says 
Captain Stirling, * the country rich and ro- 
mantic, gained the summit of the first range 
of mountains, and had a bird’s eye view of 
an immense plain, which extended as far as 
the eye could reach to the northward, south- 
ward, and eastward. After ten days absence 
we returned to the ship; we encountered 
no difficulty that was not easily surmount- 
able; we were provided with abundance of 
fresh provisions by our guns, and met with 
no obstructions from the natives.’ 

*¢In one important respect the colony at 
the Swan River has the advantage over every 
other British colony. 

**In all the others, the labourers who, 
composing the great majority of the popu- 
lation, must impress their own character to 
a considerable extent upon the whole of it, 
are a degraded or vitiated caste; or rather 
they are both, as the one of these can hardly 
be separated from the other. Indeed, it 
would not be easy to determine whether the 
negroes of the West Indies, or the convicts 
of Australia, have the most unwholesome 
influence upon the state of society. It is, 
therefore, much in favour of the colony at 
the Swan River, that it is to be free from 


both.” P. 328. 
—— 

The Book of the Boudoir. By Lady Morgan. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


THE Ariel of Shakspeare, though a 
male, is in real character an exquisite 
portrait of female loveliness. Such is 
the ** Wild Irish Girt,” a girl of the 
Poems of Ossian; and deeply do we 
regret, that in her more adult years, 
she plays her part on the theatre of 
life, as what is called in coarse dia- 
lect, ‘a breeches figure,” or a rope 
dancer in politics and gallicisms. We 
shall be easily understood. Lady Mor- 
gan had the opportunity of. correcting 
the folly of the age which manufactures 
girls into mere actresses, and thus dis- 
qualifies them for the wives of men of 
moderate incomes ; because she might 
have inculcated the stay-at-home vir- 
tues in the Irish girl when become 
a matron, instead of which she has 
clothed her with all the masculine and 
unsexual qualities of a French woman, 
debating, and Veltairizing. 

Lady Morgan’s bad taste has drawn 
upon her the whips of the Reviewing 
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Furies, but we would rather be school- 
masters, who only flog for reform’s 
sake. What can be more absurd than 
her attempts to Gallicise and Hyber- 
nicise the English? Englishmen live 
at home, and, of course, depend upon 
the virtues for their happiness ; French- 
men live abroad, and of course also 
rely upon their amusements. A puri- 
saathdl Ragllakene tortures himself by 
deeming the world a grave, in which, 
however, he contrives to enjoy his 

lass. The Frenchman dances through 
fife, as if it was a ball. Philosophers 
side with neither party; but they ad- 
mit that Englishmen ought not to be 
Gallicised, because domestic life (the 
happiest form) implies duties disregard- 
ed by the French ; and one only travels 
from home as a bee, the other as a 
butterfly. The Hybernicisms of Lady 
Morgan are equally erroneous. She 
excludes from consideration the over- 
whelming population of Ireland, and 
thinks that Britannia is the mother of 
this ignorant and destitute family.— 
The Catholic Emancipation orators 
are only paper fire-balloons; but they 
aid Lady licsanes show of fire-works, 
and, as if England was another Al- 
giers, she thinks that such a mere dis- 
play of combustibles will answer the 
effect of an awful bombardment. Be- 
cause immense and far distant America 
could easily throw off dependance, she 
thinks that Ireland could do the same, 
whereas such a measure is not only 
irrational and ruinous, but in point of 
fact physically impossible. 


With a proper precaution against the 
absurd principles advocated by Lady 
Morgan, in politics and Gollicieme 
this interesting book may be read with 
instruction, and occasionally with de- 
light. It abounds with amusing anec- 
dotes of the great, bon mots in fine 
taste, and elegant humour, and evinces 
in places a depth of reflection worthy 
the most profound sages. Montaigne 
would not have been disgraced by the 
following remarks : 


** How often does indiscretion pass for 
ingratitude! Yet the indiscreet are never 
ungrateful, for they are uncalculating ; and 
ingratitude coming from insensibility, can- 
not act upon impulse.” ii. 123. 

‘* It is good to be merry and wise. It is 
difficult to be wise, and not to be merry.” 
ii, 126. 

‘¢ Genius is a flying fish of moral life, 
sportiny in the sunshine, and shrinking un- 
der the cloud. Even Philosophy itself takes 
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its colour from the constitution. Optimism 
is the mere creation of a ‘ pleased alacrity 
and cheer of mind,’ and the epicurean is but 
another word for a man who digests well; 
while the cynic is only to be argued with by 
calomel. This may appear all very fanciful ; 
but it has a practical corollary of undoubted 
certainty ; and that is, when you feel misan- 
thropy and disgust creeping on you, instead 
of penning a diatribe against the nature of 
things, take a long walk: air and exercise, 
—a flying-fish excursion into the sunshine, 
are worth a whole army of syllogisms for 
harmonizing the pulses of thought.” ii. 129. 

**The science of cookery is the science 
of civilization; and considering the effect 
which the material raw or cooked has upon 
the digestion, and the digestion on the 
brain, it is a science of quite as much im- 
portauce as any other in the great scale of 
utility and consideration.” ii. 132. 

**Why are women so much more perti- 
nacious than men? Voyons un peu! a wo- 
man is like a mastiff; once she seizes on an 
idea, she never lets go till she has fairly 
worried out her end. She has no physical 
strength; no force of reason comparable 
with man’s, but she has a stronger volition. 
The toughness of her will is a set off against 
the fragility of her means; and she substi- 
tutes perseverance fur power. Man yields 
after a struggle to her concentrated weak~ 
ness, because he hates whatever interferes 
with his enjoyment.—Man is essentially an 
epicureau; and woman from necessity a 
stoic.” ii. 218, 


From these specimens, it. may be 
seen that there is much valuable think- 
ing to be found in this book ; and that 
it is one which it would be a misfor- 
tune not to read, because it has that 
bearing (out of politics and Gallicisms) 
upon the world and the times, which 
confers illumination and good sense. 


on oe 

The Ecclesiastical Division of the Diocese of 
Bristol, methodically digested and arrang- 
ed, containing Lists of the Dignitaries, 
and Officers of the Cathedral, the Parish 
Churches, or Benefices, and the Patrons 
and Incumbents, within the Diocese. To 
which is added, an Appendix, containing 
the value of the said Churches or Benefices 
(at various periods), collected from the 
public Records, ancient MSS. and other 
authentic Documents. And a Chronolo- 
gical Series of the Bishops’ Sees, erected 
in England and Wales, from 597 to 1826. 
By Edward Boswell, Author of the ‘* Civil 
Division of the County of Dorset.”  8v0. 
Nichols and Son. 


Mr. BOSWELL, in an Introduc- 
tion, has traced the rise and progress of 
Christianity in this country, and parti- 
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cularly in the West Saxon kingdom, 
of which Dorset formed a part. 

From the establishment of Chris- 
tianity in the kingdom of the West 
Saxons, anno Dom. 634, by St. Biri- 
nus, to 1542, (when the county of 
Dorset was removed from the See of 
Salisbury, and a new. Bishopric was 
created at Bristol, of which Dorset- 
shire formed nearly the whole,) a pe- 
riod of g00O years, it appears that Dor- 
setshire was under the jurisdiction of 
five Bishops, who sat at Dorchester, 
co. Dorset, and at Winchester, twenty- 
five at Sherborne, co Dorset, six at 
Old Sarum, and ¢hirty-one at New 
Sarum; in all 67. Of all these Bi- 
shops accounts are here given. 

We then come to the body of the 
Work, which is to give a Digest of the 
Ecclesiastical History of the modern 
Diocese of Bristol. But its contents 
are in a great measure unfolded in the 
ample title-page. 

The List of the Bishops of Bristol 
is preceded by an account of the 

wers and privileges of that high 

ignitary; and the same of the va- 
rious offices of Dean, Parson, Rector, 
Vicar, &c. It also gives particulars of 
Ecclesiastical Taxes, Office Fees, and 
much desirable information of a gene- 
ral nature, and not peculiar to the dio- 
cese of Bristol. 

The List of the Benefices embraces 
a great mass of information, arranged 
in tables, such as the earliest dates of 
institution, the population, the num- 
ber of persons the church will hold, 
the glebe houses, the yearly value in 
1534, 1650, and 1826; the tenths, the 
procurations, and other minute parti- 
culars. 

This is followed by an account of 
livings augmented by Queen Anne’s 
Bounty ; lists of benefices, patrons, and 
incumbents; and the year when the 
parish registers begin. 

The first article in the Appendix is 
an able digest of that important record, 
the Ecclesiastical Valor of Pope Ni- 
cholas 1V. anno 1291, so far as relates 
to the County of Dorset. It is arrang- 
ed alphabetically, according to the mo- 
dern names of places, for easy refer- 
ence, and the ancient names placed in 
juxta-position, and has been collated 
with a more ancient MS. in the Cot- 
tonian collection. The labours of 
the Record Commission are thus ma- 
terially aided, so far as Dorsetshire is 
concerned, as many of the names in 


the original Valor are now obsolete, 
and others can hardly be guessed at. 
This could only be done by one who 
possessed the necessary local informa- 
tion, and Mr. Boswell has performed 
a good service to the historian and an- 
tiquary, who may have occasion to con- 
sult these valuable authorities. 

It is, we believe, not generally 
known, that all the taxes, as well to 
the King as to the Pope, were regu- 
lated by the taxation of Pope Nicolas, 
until the Survey 26 Henry VIII. ; and 
even now the Statutes of Colleges, 
founded before the Reformation, are 
interpreted by this criterion, according 
to which their benefices under a cer- 
tain value are exempted from the re- 
striction on the statute 21 Henry VILE. 
(1539) concerning pluralities. 

The Ecclesiastical Valor of Henry 
VIIL. (1535) for the County of Dor- 
set, arranged alphabetically, then fol- 
lows ; and is succeeded by the Parlia- 
mentary Survey 1650. This Survey is 
highly curious. The late Chief Jus- 
tice Lord Ellenborough said, “The 
Parliamentary Survey stands very high 
in estimation for accuracy. It has hap- 
pened to me to know several instances 
in which the extreme and minute ac- 
curacy of the Commissioners who drew 
it up, has exceeded any thing which 
could have been expected.” 

The work concludes with a chrono- 
logical account of all the Bishops’ Sees 
erected in England and Wales in suc- 
cession, from the arrival of St. Augus- 
tine in 597 to 1824. This table is 
chiefly taken from the Saxon Chroni- 
cle, Bede, Ingulphus, and dates of an- 
cient charters. It shows that not 
more than 42 Sees have been erected, 
that 27 now remain, and that Chris- 
tianity became the religion of all the 
Anglo-Saxon States in the course of 
83 or 84 years. 

This generally interesting article 
contains a few concise particulars of 
each See, and the number of Bishops 
who have sat therein. 

The public are highly indebted to 
the industrious compiler for the labour 
he has bestowed on his work, during a 
period of many years, at sach moments 
as he could’ spare from the avocations 
of his laborious legal profession ; and 
the credit may safely be assigned to 
him, of having omitted or neglected 
nothing which industry and expe- 
rience could supply. We sincerely 
wish a similar work could be publish- 
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ed of every other diocese in the king- 


dom. 
—}-- 
The Venetian Bracelet; the Lost Pleiad; a 


History of the Lyre, and other Poems. By 
L. E. L. Author of the Improvisatrice, the 


_ Troutadour, and the Golden Violet. pp. 

307. Longman and Co. 

THAT the authoress of this volume 
is a lady of splendid endowments, and 
that she possesses the rich dowry of 
genius in no ordinary degree, are facts 
which we never doubted, and never 
could have questioned. How far these 
endowments have been rightly direct- 
ed, and to what useful purpose this 
genius has been applied, are other con- 
siderations upon which there will be 
many opinions. 

That she has been greatly injured by 
injudicious praise,—that her reputation 
has in fact suffered more from: unqua- 
lified eulogy, than from temperate cri- 
ticism,—we entertain not a shadow of 
doubt. On her real pretensions to 
fame we shall still take the liberty of 
deciding for ourselves, assuring her 
that they are not the less her friends, 
who would tell her that for the rare 
talents she possesses, she must one day 
give an account, and that a genius ca- 
pelle of adorning and ennobling the 

righest subjects, is worse than unpro- 
fitably employed on trifling and un- 
worthy themes. Now. we would se- 
riously ask this gifted lady, whether she 
does not look beyond amusing for an 
idle hour, the readers of that class 
to which her volume is directed, and 
into whose hands jt is likely to fall, — 
the young and the intellectual of her 
own sex? On such we think her 
poetry will have a decidedly injurious 
effect ; it will enervate what requires 
to. be .strengthened; it will tend to 
make serious occupaiions of idle pur- 
suits, to lead admirers away from du- 
ties into the regions of imagination 
and romance; not less.disturbing the 
health of their bodies than of their 
minds. The love she depicts isenot 
that which Providence in its wisdom 
and goodness has bestowed for the 
blessing ,of his creatures. The sum 
and substance of her imaginings are 
strong affections wasted on the un- 
worthy.and the. base,—deserted or un- 
requited love followed by a morbid 
abandonment of all the duties of life, 
the cold suicidal. selfishness of an 
absorbing passion, wearing itself away 
in melancholy and moonshine; the 
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** very stuff,” in short, that dreams are 
made of, which has not and cannot: 
have a real existence, but which may 
have a dangerous effect on the imagi-! 
native and the weak. Her pictures of. 
life are distoried ; as examples, there, 
fore, they are powerless for good ; nor 
is it a contradiction to this assertion, 
if we say that they may still seduce the 
vain and the romantic into folly, per- 
haps into guilt. What we require of 
this poetess is, that she will not forget: 
that there is such a volume as the Bi- 
ble, nor continue. to write as though 
“‘the weary aud heavy laden” had no 
solace and no remedy but the tomb. 
If all she has uttered be true, then has 
consolation been offered in vain, from 
the highest source, and the “ broken 
hearts,” of which it is her pleasure to 
write, may well find a refuge in ‘early 
graves.”” But we must not be seduced 
by personal attractions to give that 
sympathy which is alone due to suffer- 
ing virtue, to the sentimentalities of 
the love-lorn, to. that boarding-school 
morality which sacrifices ‘all for 
love,” and exhausts itself in unavailing 
repinings over the ruin of its romantic 
aspirations. 

L. E. L. (for we suppose we must 
preserve her ini/iality) vindicates her 
favourite theme from such prosy gain- 
sayers as ourselves; but unfortunately 
the principles she lays down are but 
rarely followed; her practice is ever at 
variance with her code. It appears 
too that she has been charged with 
the “ gloomy vanity” of drawing from 
self, and her answer to this charge is a 
little extraordinary : 

- Considering (she says) that I some- 
times pourtrayed love unrequited, then be- 
trayed, and again destroyed by death, may I 
hint the conclusions are not quite, logically 
drawn, as assuredly the same mind cannot 
have suffered such varied modes of misery,”* 

Now we think it hardly possible for 
any one who has perused the various 
effusions of this young lady, breathing 
the same tone, uttering the same plain- 
tive nightingale note, not to have ima- 
gined that she was singing with her 
breast against a thorn; or, in other 
words, that she best could paint the 
sorrows of love who appeared to feel 
them most; for the rest, she could no 
more be suspected of the various modes 
of misery she has described, than of 
possessing the great personal but un- 
real beauty with which her heroines 
are invested. : 
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So much for the moral tendency of 
this lady’s writings. And here we 
would close all remarks which may 
a to aes of — M 

+ is impossible to read a page in the 
volume before us that does ah bear 
the stamp of originality and of high 
poetical talents. We will endeavour 
to make some atonement for our for- 
mer unkind sincerity, by a few “ ele- 
gant extracts.” 

The first tale in the volume is a 
story of disappointed love, avengin 
itself in murder and suicide. We wi 
confine our observations and our praise 
strictly to the poetry ; as such the fol- 
lowing is a specimen of our author's 
best manner : 


“< She heard the history of his English bride : 
A patient uurse at her pale mother’s side 
Leoni saw her first; that mother’s hand 

(A stranger she and wanderer in the land) 
Gave the sweet orphan to his care,—and 


here 
Was all to soften, all that could endear. 
Together wept they o'er the funeral stone, 
His the sole heart she had to lean upon. 
Now months had pass’d away, and he was 


come 
To bring his beautiful, his dear one home. 
Her beauty was like morning’s, breathing, 
bright, [with light, 
Fyes glittering first with tears, and then 
And blue, too glad to be the violet’s blue, 
But that which hangs upon it, lucid dew, 
Its first clear moment, ere the Sun has burst 
The azure radiance which it kindled first ; 
A cheek of thousand blushes; golden hair, 
As if the summer sunshine made it fair ; 
A voice of music, and such touching smile, 
&e. &e.” 


The “ Lost Pleiad” is a fanciful tale 
founded on the mythological tradition, 
that the seventh Pleiad, and the young- 
est of the daughters of Atlas, lost her 
place in Heaven, by an earthly attach- 
ment. Excepting some obscurities in 
the narrative, and some carelessness in 
the versification, this poem abounds in 
passages of great beauty. 

The History of the Lyre is full of 
fine poetry and of false philosophy ; 
the tone of feeling is morbid and mi- 
santhropical, but the language is rich 
even to exuberance, and there are 
touches of exquisite pathos. The fol- 
lowing allusion to a pre-existent state 
treats an old idea in a beautiful man- 
ner: 

“* Methinks we must have known some for- 

mer state (heart 

More glorious than our present, and the 
Gent. Mac. Novemler, 1829. 
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- haunted _- dim memories, shadows left 
magnificence ; and hence we 
With vain aspirings, hopes that fill Tintin 
With bitter tears for their own vanity. 
Remembrance makes the poet; ‘tis the past 
Lingering within him, with a keener sense 
Than is upon the thoughts of common men 
Of what has been, t fills the actual 
world 
With unreal likenesses of lovely shapes, 
That were and are not ; and the fairer they, 
The moretheir contrast with existin things, 
The more his power, the greater is his grief. 
—Are we then fallen from some nobke star, 
Whose consciousness is as an unknown curse, 
And we feel capable of happiness 
Only to know it is not of our sphere ?” 


. 


The “ Ancestress” is a dramatic 
sketch, of considerable power. It is 
of German origin, and belongs to the 
supernatural. id our limits permit, 
we could extract many lines of sweet 
poetry, and many elevated thoughts ex- 
pressed in lofty language. 

Of the poems that form the remain- 
ing portion of the volume, we will 
only say that they are graceful compo- 
sitions, indicating most probably the 
various feelings of the writer, in which 
we are sorry to see the gloomy prepon- 
derate. 

In conclusion, we would heartily 
and sincerely recommend this interest- 
ing writer to turn a little more to the 
** sunny side” of life, and to believe 
that the Divine Author of our being 
has scattered with a lavish hand bless- 
ings and pleasures, of which the intel- 
lectual may have, if they will, a keener 
relish and a more exquisite enjoyment. 
Weare firmly persuaded that the poetry 
which elevates and ennobles, lives the 
longest; and that her aspirations for an 
immortal name in her “ land’s jan- 
guage,” will be realized only by themes 
which give ardour to virtue, and dig- 
nity to truth. 


a 


ANNUAL VISITORS. 


AT the approaching festive season, 
how numerous are the sources of en- 
joyment! It is the season in which 
the darker shades of human life are 
dissipated by the benign influence of 
universal cheerfulness, in which the 
social feelings of the heart are exer- 
cised with peculiar effect. Christmas 
in England affords, indeed, an annual 
feast for the mind as well as for the 
body. A general disposition for hap- 
piness pervades every rank in society, 
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from the humblest of the poor to the 
mightiest of the rich, from the labourer 
to the prince, and from the enlivening 
merriment of artless childhood to the 
sober delight of happy old age. 

Sages and moralists have observed, 
with unquestionable truth, that the 
chief earthly happiness of man is the 
anticipation of enjoyment. Perhaps 
this is the secret key to the treasure of 
mental sweets of which all are allowed 
to partake at this delightful period. 
Habitually anticipating unusual plea- 
sure, we are naturally pre-disposed to 
be happy, and therefore we are so. 
Even those who have passed all the 

revious months of the year in the rest- 
ess anxiety that agitates the mind, 
overwhelmed by the unavoidable cares 
and responsibilities of commercial life, 
and those who have been suffering 
under secret vexations of the spirit 
arising from domestic trials unknown 
to the world,—are fouud in the social 
circle by the Christmas fireside. Such 
is the influence of the season ! 

**« Christmas comes but once a year,” 
and this simple fact is in itself cal- 
culated to increase both the means of 
enjoying, and the disposition to enjoy 
its accustomed festivities. But, after 
all that has been said of the smoking 
sirloin, the rich plum pudding, and 
the tempting mince pie (and these are 
doubtless the most prominent charac- 
teristics of the season that have out- 
lived the days of our happy forefathers), 
the real enjoyment of Christmas is de- 
rived from a higher source than the 
mere gratification of the animal ap- 
petites. What can a rational being 
enjoy, in this or in any other season, 
without the social intercourse of friend- 
ship? Without this, to engage and 
expand the better feelings of the heart, 
what would be the pleasure amid all 
the gaieties of the Christmas week, of 
Twelfth Day, or of New Year’s eve? 
This is the time at which we expect to 
meet our friends, and are not disap- 
pointed. We pay our annual visits, 
and receive our annual visitors. This 
constitutes the joy and the happiness 
of the party assembled by the evening 
fireside. 

To increase our enjoyment in the 
society of those to whom we are united 
by the ties of relationship, or by the 
claims of personal regard, we have, in 
the present day of intellectual improve- 
ment, other ANNUAL VISITORS, whose 
appearance we anticipate with peculiar 
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delight, whose graceful elegance at- 
tracts universal admiration, and who 
are received with joyous welcome into 
every family where taste or merit are 
appreciated. Having been introduced 
to some of these delightful visitors, we 
will endeavour to givea slight sketch 
of their respective characters. 

The earliest beauties of the season 
having already been introduced to the 
readers of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
headed by their parent with his yearly 
claim of admiration, whispering in 
the ear of Taste, “ Forget me not!”; 
** Friendship’s Offering,” having been 
presented in improved elegance and 
grace; and the sweet ‘* Bijou,” spark- 
ling in all its native brilliance, we 
leave them to their numerous admirers, 
and hasten to usher in 


The Keepsake. 


THIS isa visitor of the highest rank. 
To speak of its beauties in detail would 
require more space than can be allowed 
on the present occasion, and the well- 
known character of this superb annual, 
under the superintendance of the first 
graphic artist of the day, renders it per- 
fectly needless. If, however, we may 
be permitted to avow our own pre- 
ference, we will acknowledge that, 
admiring as we assuredly do, the de- 
lightful ‘* Portrait of the Right Hon. 
Georgiana Agar Ellis (the frontispiece 
to the volume),” engraved in a light, 
not laboured, but most effective and 
delicate style, by Heath, froma lovely 
picture by Sir ‘Thomas Lawrence, ‘we 
prefer, among all the collection, the 
two * Views of Virginia Water,” by 
R. Wallis, from splendid pictures by 
Turner. These exquisite productions 
are absolutely enchanting. There is 
in each a noble expanse of scenery, 
a variety of subject ; and the talented 
artist has so delightfully executed bis 
task, by a combination of freedom and 
delicacy of touch, that while the pro- 
minent features are correctly described, 
the most minute object is clearly and 
distinctly depicted to the eye; and 
the transparency of the water has a 
charming union of stillness and bril- 
liance, in close accordance with na- 
ture. The other subjects in the vo- 
lume are, ‘‘ Dorothea,”’ by Engleheart, 
from Stephanoff; “‘ George of Aspen 
and Isabella,” by Mitchell, from Ste- 
phanoff; ‘ Isabella and Gertrude,” by 
Bacon, from Chalon ; ‘* Costandi,” by 
Goodyear, from Stephanoff; The 
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Widow of Ems,” by Rolls, from De- 
veria; “Princess Doria and the Pil- 
grims,” by Heath, from Wilkie; 


“*Zella,” by Heath, from Corbould ; 


“« The Bride,” by Heath, from Leslie ; 
“‘ Venice,” by Freebairn, from Prout; 
“* The faithful Servant,” by Good- 
year,” from Cooper; ‘* Francis the 
First and his Sister,” by Heath, from 
Bonnington; ‘* The Portrait,” by 
Portbury, from Smirke (a delightful 
piece of humour); ‘* The Hall of the 
Castle,” by Mitchell, from Leslie ; and 
** The Prophet of St.Paul’s,” by Heath, 
from Chalon. It will be sufficient to 
observe, that all these subjects are ex- 
ceedingly well selected and admirably 
executed. 

With respect to the literary contri- 
butions, it must be admitted that no 
periodical work has ever displayed such 
an assemblage of noble names; yet, 
while we cannot but be gratified by the 
fact that persons of rank in the present 
day aspire to the honours of literary 
Same (a fact of which our country may 
boast), the pages of “* The Keepsake,” 
prove that nobility of name is still in- 
ferior to the nolility of genius. Earthly 
power may easily make a Lord, but 
nature only can produce a Byron! It 
would be unjust, however, to assert 
that the productions of our literary 
noblemen are devoid of interest. The 
very circumstance of their coming from 
such hands, independently of their 
intrinsic merit, must render them at- 
tractive, and we trust they will con- 
tinue their annual supply. The Tra- 
gedy, by Sir Walter Scott, is not alto- 
gether worthy of his high character, 
and the publication of this production 
of his early days is certainly more to 
the credit of his good nature than his 
fame. Sixty-three pages (more than 
one-sixth of the volume), ought not to 
have been occupied by one composition, 
and the greatest attraction of which is 
derived from the name of its author— 
even thongh that author be the ac- 
complished and admired author of Wa- 
verley.* The early Poems of Lord 
Byron, a minor, were the productions 
of only a Lord, and had they remained 
in manuscript until their author be- 
came the admired genius of the day, 
the public eye would never have seen 
them. The Keepsake contains some 
very interesting letters of Byron. 





* This tragedy has been introduced on 
the boards of the Surrey Theatre; see 
p. 46. 
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Having thus given an impartial cha- 
racter of the leading Annual, we now 
introduce , 


The Literary Souvenir, 


ONE of the earliest and most ele- 
gant that has been produced in the 
laudable competition for graphic and 
literary elegance. Not one of them, 
perhaps, is altogether equal to this 
beautiful little volume. The tasteful 
Editor is peculiarly qualified for an 
undertaking of this nature, as he unites, 
in an eminent degree, a correct judg- 
ment in the selection of subjects for 
the engraver, with literary talents of a 
superior order. The illustrations of 
the present volume are all of a beautiful 
description, presenting a variety of 
subjects executed in a very superior 
style. Among the most interesting 
(for it is hardly possible to particularize 
with fairness,) are, a majestic full- 
length “ Portrait of Mrs. Siddons in 
the character of Lady Macbeth,” by 
Rolls, from a picture by the late G. H. 
Harlowe; ‘* Jacob’s Dream (a de- 
lightful production),”’ by Goodall, from 
a picture by Allston, in the magnifi- 
cent Gallery of the Earl of Egremont, 
at Petworth; ‘* Childe Harold and 
lanthe,” by Portbury, from Westall 
(the male figure, of course, a portrait 
of Lord Byron) ;” and ‘* The Sale of 
the Pet Lamb,” by Rolls, from a sweet 
picture by Collins. The latter abounds 
with interest. The subject is exqui- 
sitely treated, and the engraving is so 
beautifully worked up, that the most 
scrutinizing eye cannot discover a 
single defect; expression is forcibly 
pourtrayed in the most minute figures, 
aud every touch of the graver appears 
to have contributed to the general 
effect. Upon the whole, it is but 
justice to repeat, that the engravings 
are all of a beautiful description. 

The literary contents of The Sou- 
venir are of a superior class, from the 
pens of the most eminent writers. The 
contributions of the Editor himself are 
among the best in the volume. Mr, 
Alaric Watts is a poet of exquisite 
feeling, of which there is ample evi- 
dence in his delightful productions, 
“© The Anniversary,” ‘ A Remons- 
trance,” ‘© We met when life and hope 
were new,” and “‘ A Sketch from real 
Life.” We cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of extracting the following stanza 
from one of these swect composi- 
tions : 
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“« Oh say not thou art all alone, 
Upon this.wide cold-hearted earth ; 
Sigh not o’er joys for ever lown— 
e vacant chair—the silent hearth ; 
Why sheuld the world’s unholy mirth 
pon thy quiet dreams intrude, 
To scare those shapes of heav'nly birth, 
That people oft thy solitude!’ 


Leaving the delightful Souvenir to 
speak further for itself, and thus to 
prove its title to patronage even beyond 
its former success, we hasten to glance 
at the beauties of 


The Gem. 


THIS work has now entered apon 
its second year, and it is gratifying to 
learn, from the Preface, that it has 
already proved so successful as to satisfy 
every expectation of the proprietor. 
The present volume is highly deserving 
of patronage. It has cutellent embel- 
lishments, the subjects being judici- 
ously selected and well engraved. 
** Rose Malcolm,” by Rolls, from 
Cooper ; ** Saturday Night,” by Mit- 
chell, from Wilkie; ‘* The Infant 
Bacchus brought by Mercury to the 
Nymphs,” by Edwards, from Howard ; 
‘* ‘The ruins of Frionto,” by Smith, 
from’ Martin; ‘* The Halt on the 
March,” by Greatbach, from Edmon- 
ston; and ‘*Tyre,”” by Lacy, from a 
picture of Creswick ; these are, per- 
haps, the best in the volume, and they 
are sufficient to recommend it to public 
favor. 

The literary articles in the Gem are 
not inferior to the pictorial department. 
Some of the contributions are of a 
superior character, and will not yield 
to those in the more splendid pages of 
its contemporaries. Among chose isa 
ease arsggoaes picture of love, jea- 
rr crime, and remorse, in the tale 
of Walter Errick, by the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton. 


The Iris. 


THIS is an elegant volume, making 
its first appearance as a literary and re- 
ligious offering ; and the name of the 

itor (the Rev. Thomas Dale, A. M.) 
would probably recommend it to pub- 
lic attention, even if it had no particu- 
Jar claim on other grounds ; but it is 
entitled to a fair share of the exten- 
sive patronage now bestowed on the 
prosperous Annuals for its own intrin- 
sic merit. Jt has taken a course com- 
pletely distinct from any of its prede- 
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cessors ; all the beautifal plates (eon- 
sisting of eleven, besides the vignette- 
title} ning engraven from pictures by 
the old masters on Scripture subjects 
only, and the greater portion of the 
literary contributors are of a religious 
character. As might be expected, an- 
der the superintendance of Mr. Dale, 
the articles are of a superior descrip- 
tion. He has himself contributed 
several beautiful little pieces under the 
head of ‘* [Hustrations of Scripture,” 
and an exquisite Poem, ‘‘The Daugh- 
ter of Jairus.”” Some of the favourite 
writers of the day appear in the pages 
of the Iris; and it ts pleasing to ob- 
serve that Mr. S. C. Hall, the editor of 
the only other Annual that professes 
to be rebigious (the Amulet) has in this 
new publication a delightful piece of 
poetry under the title of, “‘ Wonders 
and Murmurs.” Not to particularise 
the illustrations of this new candidate 
for public favour, all which, however, 
are finely executed, it is but justice to 
remark, that the frontispiece, ‘The 
Madonna and Child,” by Graves, from 
Murillo, isa beautiful production ; and 
that the vignette, a half-length figure 
of Christ, by Humphrys, from Carlo 
Dolci, is one of the most perfect — 
of art. The bending position of the 
head, with the hands raised to the 
bosom, the expression of humility and 
dignity in the face of the Saviour, and 
the beauty of the flowing hair, are 
sweetly combined in this exquisite 
vignette. 


The Landscape Annual. 


PERHAPS the best proof that could 
be adduced of the entire success of 
** The Keepsake,” would be the simple 
fact, that the same proprietor has been 
encouraged to present the public with 
another work in the same splendid 
style, and at the same price. The 
adventure bids fair to re-pay the spi- 
tited projectors; for if report speak 
correctly, several thousands havealready 
been sold; and the demand still eon- 
tinues. ‘‘ The Landscape Annual”’ is 
assuredly entitled to extensive patron- 
age. It contains no less than twenty- 
six views in those countries of exhaust- 


- less interest, Switzerland and Ktaly, 


finely engraved by various artists of 
eminence, under the direction of Mr. 
Charles Heath, from drawings by S. 
Prout, Esq. painter in water dcliem 
to His Majesty. ‘Fhe subjects are all 
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taken from scenes rendered attractive 
by historical or local circumstances ; 
and all the literary descriptions are 
from the pen of Mr. Thomas Roscoe, 
a name peculiarly calculated to excite 
interest in the mind of the reader, 
more especially in connection with the 
treasures of Italian literature. Mr. 
Roscoe has executed his pleasing task 
with his accustomed felicity; and his 
present work will do no discredit to 
the name of his venerable and accom- 
plished father. ‘* The Landscape An- 
nual” is worthy of a place in the 
library of the gentleman and the man 
of taste. 





The Golden Lyre. 

THIS brilliant little volume has 
made a second appearance ; and if in- 
genuity united with splendid effect be 
sufficient to recommend it, it will have 
many admirers. It is especially adapted 
to fascinate female eyes, being on em- 
bossed paper; and the whole of its 
fanciful contents printed in letters of 
gold! It is certainly a gem for the 
attraction of the curious. We speak 
of it asa glittering jewel intended for 
external ornament rather than as a 
production of any literary merit. 


The several annual visitors havin 
been thus introduced to the notice o 
the reader, it may not be amiss to add 
that Report (the wholesale dealer in 
both or and private affairs) is en- 
gaged in high commendation of two 
new productions now in_ progress. 
**The Gift of Love,” and “ The 
Birth-day Gift.” These, says the eves- 
busy intelligencer, are to be published 
in the spring ; and are to contain beau- 
tiful engravings, with literary produc- 
tions of unquestionable merit, render- 
ing the gift in every way worthy of 
acceptance to either sex, and in ever 
stage of life. The design appears ca 
culated to produce the desired effect ; 
for how many are the occasions for the 
*« Gift of Love,” and the celebration 
of the “ Birth-day.” The titles of 
these forthcoming volumes are ex- 
tremely well-chosen ; and if the price 
be adapted for general circulation, there 
can be little doubt of their proving 
highly successful. The projectors have 
done well in choosing a period for 
publication distinct from the appear- 
ance of the Christmas Annuals, as they 
thus avoid any clashing of interests, 
and claim a fair field for their own ex- 
clusive exertions to obtain public favor. 





¢ The Young Lady’s Book, a Manual of 
elegant recreations, exercises, and pursuits,” 
presents a somewhat rap enee appearance. 
Instead of following the shape of its precur- 
sor, the Boy’s Own Book, it has assumed 
the form, gait, and moreover the costume, 
of an elder sister. On a drawing-room ta- 
ble its external features betoken an Annual ; 
and its contents are evidently for ‘* young 
ladies ” of an older age than those members 
of the boisterous; sex to whom the former 
volume proved so acceptable. The truth, 
we suppose, is, that the amusements of both 
sexes in childhood are so far the same, that 
the ground was found to be nearly pre-occu- 
pied; and the subjects of this volume are 
therefore the elegant accomplishments of ma- 
turer years, which are divided into chapters 
upon the Florist, Mineralogy, Conchology, 
Entomology, the Aviary, the Toilet, Em- 
broidery, the Escrutoire, Painting, Music, 
Dancing, Archery, and Riding. Last comes 
the Ornamental Artist, containing directions 
for making various fancy articles, modelling 
in clay and paper, &c. &c. which assimilates 
more to the contents of the Boy’s Book, 
and will prove a great treasure to many an 
ingenious girl anxious to furnish her quota 
to a fancy sale. 

In splendour of embellishments the vo- 
lume rivals the Annuals; and as they consist 


of the chef-d’euvres of plate engraving, so 
does this display the most exquisite produc- 
tions in wood-eutting. The cuts illustrative 
of the descriptions are almost without num- 
ber, and the pretty vignettes numerous in 
all directions, whilst about seven, as frontis- 
pieces to the —— assume the import- 
ance of plates. With every wish to encou- 
rage the very meritorious exertions of the 
artists in their endeavours after perfection, 
we still think they succeed best where they 
attempt least to imitate plate engraving. In 
some instances this has made their engraving 
confused, whilst in others, where it has been 
avoided, a better effect has been produced 
with less labour. We would notice with ap- 
probation the cut of Archery as an instance 
of the latter description. On the whole, we 
think this a most suitable present for a miss 
in her teens, and wish it the same success as 
has attended the Boy’s Own Book, of which 
the fourth edition is now announced. Its 
clothing is crimson silk; and the lining, a 
very perfect imitation of flowered lace, 
forms a very captivating as well as novel or- 
nament. 


The Historical Miscellany, by W. C. Tay- 
tor, A. M. of Trinity college, Dublin, is an 
instructive volume for the youthful student, 
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intended as a Supplement to Pinnock’s Gre- 
cian, Roman, and English Histories, The 
first half of the volume is occupied with the 
primeval and classical periods ; in which the 
author has particularly directed his attention 
to those branches of history on which 
school books are frequently deficient, al- 
though directly illustrative of the general 
course of study. _Amung these topics may 
be instanced the histories of the Persians 
and Carthaginians, the antagonists and rivals 
of Greece and Rome. In the modern divi- 
sion especial attention is paid to the feudal 
system and the crusades, and afterwards to 
the English empire in India, and British 
commerce in general ; then follows a series 
of British biography, and, in conclusion, a 
view of the British Constitution, Prefixed 
to the volume is a ‘¢ union map,” exhibiting 
on one sheet the ancient divisions of the 
world in red, and the modern in black — an 
ingenious and very useful plan. 








Lotutan’s Pocket Bible Atlas consists of 
eight very neat and clearly engraved maps, of 
a size not too large to bind in the smallest 
editions of the Sacred Volume, and repre- 
senting, 1. the Settlements of Noah’s de- 
scendants throughout the world; 2. Jour- 
neyings of the Israelites ; 3 and 4. Canaan, 
with the allotment of the tribes; 5. the 
Holy Land, and Travels of our Lord; 6. the 
Travels of the Apostles, and Churches in 
Asia; 7. the Country East of the Holy 
Land; and, 8. Jerusalem. 





Mr. W. Pinnock, author of the able and 
popular series of Catechisms known by his 
name, has published, 4 comprehensive Gram- 
amar of the English Language, into the me- 
rits of which we have not leisure to inquire 
further than to say that, if he has not pro- 
duced a very complete work, it cannot be 
for want of labour. Our only fear is that, 
from the quantity of matter it contains, it 
may be too voluminous for the tender capa- 
cities for whose use it is intended. We per- 
ceive by the nutes the author has attentively 
perused the works of Lindley Murray and 
others.—Although a very minor matter, we 
cannot pass without praise the frontispiece 
and vignette title, the designs of which are 
very pretty, and engraved on steel with ex- 
ceeding delicacy. 


The Grammatical and Pronouncing Spell- 
ing Book, by Incram Coppin, A. M. is 
said to be written ‘‘ on a new plan, designed 
to communicate the rudiments of grammati- 
cal knowledge, and to prevent and correct 
bad pronunciation, while it promotes an ac- 
quaintance with orthography.” ‘The ‘* no- 
velty”’ of this plan is merely an application 
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of that of Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary, 
—one we do not think suitable for a primer, 
because, if a child sees in one line ‘* work 
—wurk,” &c, he is likely to learn pronun- 
ciation at the expense of viene. and 
it is an equal chance whether he remember 
the wrong or the right mode of spelling, if 
indeed he does not retain merely a confused 
uncertainty between both. Mr. Cobbin’s neat 
woud-cuts would decide the judgment of the 
juvenile critic in his favour, though these 
matters are really now almost an universal 
attraction. 





The Son and the Ward ; or, Selfishness 
corrected, a tale, by MarizNneE Parrott, is 
well adapted to those for whose instruction 
and amusement it was written. The style is 
easy and natural, and the tendency good, 
holding out a warning to the young to shun 
bad associates, whilst every encouragement 
is given to foster the latent germs of virtue. 





Summer Wanderings in the Neighbour- 
hood of Maidstone, Kent, by Mr. D. Au- 
PORT, contains picturesque descriptions of 
Allington, Aylesford, Boughton, Boxley, 
Cosingham, Kits Coty House, Leeds, Maid- 
stone, Otham, Paddlesworth, Snodland, &c. 
many of which have appeared in our vol. 
XCVIII. part ii. 





Mr, Auten’s Panorama of London, now 
publishing in numbers, is a very gratifying 
treat to those who are acquainted with the 
edifices engraved and described, and to resi- 
dents in the country who are desirous of 
knowing places of which they are in the ha- 
bits of hearing or reading. The pocket 
size and cheapness of the book is another 
no inconsiderable recommendation. We 
need not add, that the letter-press is copious 
and well-digested, and the plates of satisfac- 
tory execution, 


_ 


The Picturesque Views of the Colleges, 
Halls, and other Public Buildings, of Cam- 
bridge, (seven parts), by Messrs. Storer, 
are exceedingly elegant and tasteful. We 
most warmly and most justly recommend 
them to general patronage; for it is to our 
Universities that we must look for the finest 
patterns of architecture in every age and 
style. : 





The Selection of Comic Scenes, from Mo- 
liere, Regnard, Destouches, Le Sage, Collin 
d’Harleville, Casimir Delavigne, Picard, 
Duval, &c. is published’with such retrench- 
ments as to render the work proper for youth, 
and forms a very amusing exercise fur those 
who wish to improve themselves in the 
French language. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Frencn Drama. 
M. de Vigny’s Translation of ‘* Othello.” 


France has hitherto had but a faint notion 
of Shakspeare; his works have been criti- 
cised with severity, and the veneration of 
the English for their *‘ immortal bard’’ has 
been the subject of repeated sneers. Se- 
veral of his pieces, it is true, have been 
used as ‘* old materials,” for the construc- 
tion of dramas according to the French taste ; 
but, excepting the few representations given 
by the English performers, there has been 
no other opportunity for the Parisians to 
estimate his writings, than the perusal of 
what is seldom, if ever, strictly followed on 
the English stage; and, in the perusal of 
Shakspeare, the multitude were necessarily 
forced to avail themselves of the uncertain 
medium of a translation. How well the old 
translators acquitted themselves, may be 
guessed from the circumstance of one of 
them giving La derniere chemise de l'amour, 
for ‘* Love’s last shift.” 

M. de Vigny, by his translation of Othello, 
has enabled the French actors to follow the 
performance of our best tragedians; and 
thus, by the assistance of well-studied ges- 
ticulation, explain the presumed ideas of 
the author. But, in so doing, he has ex- 
posed himself to the clamours of prejudice ; 
to the severe remarks, and cutting epigrams 
of the enthusiastic admirers of Racine and 
Corneille; and to the overwhelming accusa- 
tions invariably arrayed against an innovator. 
We hope, however, that he will ultimately 
be applauded for the service he has now 
rendered the Parisian public; and if it be 
demanded, in what respect he renders them 
a service, let the deserted benches of the 
Theatre Frangaise declare how much their 
standard dramas has fallen in public estima- 
tion. Nature should be represented on the 
stage veluli in speculo; and, if by sacri- 
ficing the classical unities a more faithful 
imitation can be given, it will be necessary, 
sooner or later, to discontinue them as es- 
sential. 

The French literati are at present divided 
into two parties; the Clussiques and the 
Romantiques. The latter maintain the ne- 
cessity of a change, while the former are 
not only unyielding upon the unities, but 
profess the most decided aversion to the 
‘¢ barbarous usages” of the English drama. 
They would have a catastrophe announced, 
rather than represented; and they dislike 
the continual shifting of the scenes: indeed 
it frequently happens, that the plays are 
performed without a single change. In 
modern pieces, the scene sometimes varies 
with each act, but even that is considered 
an innovation. The opposition to a trans- 
lation from Shakspeare, would, therefore, 
be very violent; but the publie will not 


dislike the piece, merely on account. of the 
decorations being more varied, or because, 
in Othello, the scene changes from Venice 
to Cyprus; and when the acrimony of the 
classiques has spent its force, there is little 
doubt, not only that this tragedy will be 
very popular, but also that other English 
plays will be prepared for French represen- 
tation. 

M. de Vigny having endeavoured to fullow 
the play as performed on the London 
boards, it is not necessary to give an ac- 
count of the piece. In several instances, 
he has found it difficult to avoid a rather 
free paraphrase; but, on the whole, it is as 
close a translation as is consistent with the 
rules of French rhythm, which require a 
hemistich in every line, and the alternation 
of couplets endiug with male and female syl- 
lables. Poeta nascitur does not apply to the 
French school; for a long and tedious train- 
ing is requisite, to become familiar with the 
intricacies of their Parnassus. 

The French journalists, with only one or 
two exceptions, have engaged heart and 
hand, in criticising this piece: it is princi- 
pally in their columns, that the ira classica 
displays itself; for the audience do not ap- 
pear to partake of their zeal, contenting 
themselves with occasionally expressing their 
displeasure at such of the scenes as they 
consider derogatory to U’auditoire le plus 
policé, et le plus spirituel du monde! In un 
account of the first representation, the Jour- 
nal de Paris says, * Notwithstanding the 
multiplicity of events, which lengthen be- 
yond measure the representation of the 
Moor of Venice, this production of a wild 
genius, (whose sublimity is proclairaed by 
all the nations of Europe,) has not failed on 
the theatre where shine, and where, doubt- 
Jess, will ever shine, Cornei!le, Racine, and 
Voltaire, Like the talents of the Eng- 
lish AEschylus, the success of the piece has 
offered énormes inégalités.”” On the second 
representation, the public opposition was 
confined to the close of the last act, when 
the disapproving voices were covered with 
the plaudits of an overwhelming majority. 

As the subject has been often represented 
at the Theatre Frangais and the Italian Opera, 
the present oppostion is to be found and ex- 
plained in national prejudice alone. Vol- 
taire had condemned Shakspeare, and it, 
therefore, became patriotic in a Parisian 
journalist to censure Count Alfred de Vigny. 
The Corsaire is foremost in the attack; and 
the writer’s feelings may be estimated from 
the following expression: *‘ If a new species 
of tragedy must he introduced, although it 
may differ from Racine, it certainly will not 
resemble Shakspeare.” 

When Ducis composed his ‘* Othello,” 
he rejected Shakspeare as a model. He has 
preserved no name of the original piece, but 
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that of the Moor; and has displayed no 
judgment in those he has substituted, or he 
would not have given a gothic name (Odal- 
bert) to a Venetian senator. The interest 
of the piece turns on Hedelmone’s promise 
to marry; and, contrary to afl reason and 
bility, Othello’s jealousy is excited be- 
ore the marriage is consummated. The 
following is an outline of the piece. Odal- 
bert is enraged that his daughter, Hedel- 
mone, should have fixed her affections on 
Othello. Instead of using his paternal au- 
thority to prevent the marriage, he threatens, 
fn the presence of his daughter, to commit 
suicide, if she will not sign a paper, binding 
herself to renounce Othello, and marry the 
rson that he may name. Odalbert having 
offended the senate, is obliged to fly, and 
Hedelmone entreats Loredan, the Doge’s 
son, to assist her father, giving him her 
jewels to obtain a supply of money for his 
use. Loredan was the lover of her father’s 
choice, and after the marriage of Othello 
and Hedelmone, a feeble imitation of Iago, 
called Pezare, instils jealousy in the bosom 
of the Moor. The production of the letter 
before-mentioned, and the discovery of He- 
delmone’s jewels on the person of Loredan, 
complete his desperation, and he stabs her 
with his poniard. An explanation of Pezare’s 
treachery arrives too late; and when Odal- 
bert, unconscious of what has happened, 
consents to his daughter’s marriage with 
Othello, the unhappy Moor destroys him- 
self. Ducis completed his task at the close 
of 1792; it was then considered too terrific 
for representation : the Parisians, who were 
witnesses of the horrors of the revolution, 
could not endure the simulated murder of a 
female on the stage. 

In adapting Othello for the Italian Opera, 
it was necessary to abridge it considerably, 
but [ago’s name and character is preserved. 
Desdemona’s marriage is as yet a secret, to 
which Iago is a party; he being resolved to 
injure Othello, shows him a letter, with a 
lock of Desdemona’s hair, which he had in- 
tercepted. It was intended for the Moor, 
then at Cyprus, but Iago persuades him that 
it was for Roderigo, her lover. The catas- 
trophe is the same as in the tragedy of 
Ducis. The plaintive song, at the end of 
fourth act, which is only alluded to by De 
Vigny, is preserved by Ducis, and naturally 
finds a place in the Italian Opera, in which 
the histrionic as well as vocal talents of 
Madame Pasta gave great effect to the air 
Asis'al pié d'un salice, 

Respecting the performance at the Theatre 
Frangaise, it is not stating too much to say, 
that Joanny and Perrier have deeply studied, 
and well comprehended, the parts of Othello 
and Iago. Madile. Mars would naturally suc- 
ceed in Desdemona; but it is rather unfor- 
tunate for her, that the part had been al- 
ready played in Paris, by Madame Pasta and 
Miss Smithson. Without presenting any 
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striking feature, her performance was still far’ 
from a failare. 

A foreigner cannot pretend to pronounce 
upon the merits of French phraseology and 
versificatiou. Several passages have been 
noticed as faulty by the Paris Journals; 
among others, Othello’s remark on hearing 
the alarm; “silence that dreadful bell!’ 
which is rendered, faites taire 4 U'instant 
cette cloche insensée ; transferring to the bell 
the feelings of those who had rung it. At 
the second representation that line was al- 
tered to celle EMEUTE insensée, Other parts 
have experienced similar criticisms, particu- 
larly the ‘* wedding sheets,”’ which are ren- 
dered habit de noce, and the song of the 
‘¢ willow,”” which is called une chanson de 
saule. Had the translator confined himself 
to prose, those errors would have been less 
excusable, because more easily avoided; but 
then he would have had to encounter a much 
more violent opposition from the classiques. 

After all, in spite of the cry that Shak- 
-_ is outraged on the present occasion, 
there is great reason to expect that M. de 
Vigny will be encouraged to translate another 
of our standard dramas. W.S.B. 





Just Published, or nearly Ready for 
Publication. 


The Vocabulary of East Anglia; an At- 
tempt to record the Vulgar Tongue of the 
Twin-sister Counties, Suffolk and Norfolk, 
as it existed in the last twenty years of the 
Thirteenth Century, and still exists; with 
proof of its antiquity from etymology and 
authority. By the late Rev Rosext Forsy, 
Rector of Fincham, Norfolk. 

A New Topographical Dictionary of Great 
Britain and Ireland, by Mr. J. Gortin, 
Editor of the General Biographical Dic- 
tionary. 

The History and Progress of the Refor- 
mation in Spain, during the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, by Dr. M‘Criz. 

An Historical Account of Discoveries and 
Travels in North America. By Hucu 
Murray, Esq. 

A History of the Court of Chancery, its 
Abuses and Reforms. By Mr. W. Lone 
WELLESLEY. 

The Life of Dr. Edmund Calamy, includ- 
ing a period of sixty years, from the reign 
of Charles II. to George IT. 

A Memoir of the Peninsular War. 

Tales of an Indian Chief. By J. A. Jones, 


Esq. 

Hingstead Abbey; or, the Stranger’s 
Grave, with other Tales. By the Author of 
‘¢ The Ring,” &c. 

The Poetical Works of the Rev. Georce 
Croty. 

Tales of the Classics. 

The Memoirs of Bolivar, including the 
secret history of the Revolution. 
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The Adventures of an Irish Gentleman. 

A Novel, entitled Basil Barrington and 
his Friends. 

Mr. Gratran’s Historical Novel, called 
the Heiress of Bruges. 

Sir Eomunp Tempte’s Account of his 
Travels in South America. 

Stories of a Bride. By the author of 
<¢ The Mummy.” 

Random Records. By Gzorce Cotman, 
the Younger. 

Antigone of Sophocles. By Dr. Brasse. 

A Poem, entitled, the Reproof of Bru- 
tus. By the author of *¢ The Revolt of the 
Bees.” 

The Englishman’s Almanack, or Daily 
Calendar of General Information for the 
United Kingdom, for 1830; on an entirely 
new plan, comprehending a great variety of 
illustrative details, and many directions of 
universal importance. 

The Tradesman’s and Mechanic’s Alma- 
nack, for 1830; containing an abundance 
of such information as will be useful and 
interesting to persons employed in Trade and 
Mechanical Arts. 

The Lady’s Almanack and Annual Mis- 
cellany for 1830. 

Panorama of the Thames, from Loudon 
to Richmond, exhibiting every object on 
both Banks of the River. 

The Catholic Annual, and Circle of the 
Seasons; with very abundant matter on the 
subject of popular Natural History and Bo- 
tany, supplied by Tuomas Forster, Esq. 
M.D. F.L.S 


Medicina Simplex, or Rule of Diet, with 
Rules for the Observance of Fasting and 
Abstinence; being a Complete Invalid’s 
Vade Mecum, with Domestic Prescriptions, 
&e. By Dr. Forster, Physician, Chelms- 
ford. 

The British Naturalist. 

Economy of the Hands and Feet. 
old Army Surgeon. 


By an 


Preparing for Publication. 

The First Volume of the Life of Bishop 
Ken. By the Rev. W. Liste Bowtes, 
Canon of Salisbury. 

The Diary and Correspondence of Ralph 
Thoresby, the Antiquary of Leeds, under 
the superintendence of the Rev. Joseru 
Hunter, F.S.A., the author of “The 
History of Hallamshire,” and of a similar 
work on the Deanery of Doncaster. 

A Work, entitled Parallel Miracles, or 
the Jews and the Gypsies. By Samuet 
Roserts. 

The Poetry of the Magyars, with an ac- 
count of Literature and Language of Hun- 
gary and Transylvania, and biographical 
Notices of their distinguished Poets ; also 
Bohemian Anthology, with au introductory 
History of the Literature of Bohemia. By 
Dr. Bowrinc. 

Gent. Mac. Novemter, 1829. 
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The Travels of M. Caillé to Timbuctoo, 


Hours of Devotion, for the promotion 
of true Christianity and Family Worship. 
Translated from the original German. 

Patroni Ecclesiarum; or a List, alpha- 
hetically arranged, of all the Patrons of 
Dignities, Rectories, Vicarages, Perpetual 
Curacies, and Chapelries of the United 
Church of England and Ireland. With In- 
dexes. 

A Translation into French, of the Letters, 
nearly Two Hundred in number, of Marcus 
Aurelius and Frento, discovered some years 
ago, by M. Mat, in Palimpsest manuscripts, 
is about to be published in Paris. 

Mr. Vatey has issued a Prospectus for 
publishing a Family Classical Library, or 
English Translations of the most valuable 
Greek and Latin Classics, in Monthly Vo- 
lumes; with a biographical Sketch of each 
Author, and Notes. 

The Lives of the Italian Poets. 
Rev. Henry Stessinc, M.A. 

Remains of the late Rev. ALEXANDER 
Fisuer, Minister of the United Associate 
Congregation, Dumfermline; with a brief 
Memoir of his Life. 

Satan; a Poem. By the author of ‘* The 
Omnipresence of the Deity.” 

The Treasury of Knowledge. 
Maunper. 

The Civil and Ecclesiastical History of 
England, from the Invasion of the Romans 
to the Passing of the Catholic Relief Bill in 
1829. By C. St. Georce. 

1829, a Poem. By Epwarp W. Coxs, 
Author of “* The Opening of the Sixth 
Seal.” 

An Historical and Picturesque Description 
of the Course of the Rhone, froin its origin 
until it reaches the Sea. 

A New Edition of Lectures on English 
Poetry, with Tales and Poems; being the 
Literary Remains of the late Henry Neete. 

Evening Amusements; or, the Beauties 
of the Heavens displayed, for the year 1830. 

A New Edition of the late Rev. Lecu 
Ricumono’s Annals of the Poor. 

New Editions of the Rev. H. Biunr’s 
Lectures on the History of Jacob and Peter. 

Mr. Warsurton, M.P. is preparing a 
Life of Dr. Wollaston. 

Time’s Telescope for 1830, will be edited 
by other hands than those who published 
the first Sixteen Volumes of that amusing 
Miscellany. 

‘Miss Kennricx’s Conversations on Mi- 
niature Painting. 

Part XXII. of Skeiton’s Illustrations of 
Arms and Armour. 


By the 


By S. 





True Roya Society. 
Nov.19. The fitst meeting of the mems 


bers for the present session was held at 


Somerset-house, Davies Gilbert, Esq. M. P. 
President, in the chair. A paper was read 
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from the pen of Mr. Faraday, being a short 


account of the experiments made, at thé ex- 
pense of Government, to obtain more perfect 
glass for optical instruments. The paper 
commenced by stating, that although glass 
had been brought to ample perfection for 
domestic purposes, yet that for optical in- 
struments it was far from being perfect. 
This fact was too well known, and it was'a 
singular circumstance that the first telesecope- 
maker (Mr. Dollond) had not been able to 
obtain a perfect disc of the circumference of 
4% inches foran achromatic telescope in the 
last five years, nor one of 5% inches in the 
last ten years. ‘The want of an improved 
glass for optical instruments was so much 
felt, that in 1825 a committee was appointed 
to make experiments in order to ascertain if 
an improvement could not be made. His 
Majesty’s Government afterwards ordered 
every facility to be given, and stated the ex- 
penses incurred in the experiments should 
be paid out of the Treasury. A furnace had 
been erected in the Falcon Glass Works, 
and subsequently one at the Royal Institu- 
tion, where the experiments had been carried 
on with the greatest assiduity. The most 
perfect homogeneous glass obtained, was 
found to act perfectly. The experiments 
are still going on. 


Mepico-Botanica Society. 

. Nov. 10. At the meeting of this Society, 
at their rooms in Sackville-street, Mr. Frost, 
the director, delivered his annual oration. 
On the table was displayed a collection of 
plants presented to the Society by his Ma- 
jesty; the greater part of the collection was 
raised in the Royal Gardens at Kew. A 
number of the Foreign Ministers were pre- 
sent, and the attendance of members was 
very numerous, 


Hurt Literary AND PatnosopnicaL 
Society. 


Nov. 6. The first meeting of this Institu- 
tion for the session took place, John Broad- 
ley, Esq. President. Mr. W. Dikes, Curator 
to the Institution, read a paper on the dis- 
covery of Fossil Bones in the neighbourhood 
of North Cliffe. He maintains that the 
‘peculiar situation in which those bones were 
placed tended to shew that England, at some 
distant period, had been inhabited by lions, 
elephants, hyenas, and other animals, at 
‘present found to exist exclusively in climates 
of a much higher temperature. An interegt- 
ing discussion ensued. Mr. E. Gibson said 
that he happened to be in the Vale of Picker- 
‘ing, at the time of the discovery of Kirk«dale 
Cave, and had explored one of the chambers 
which Dr. Buckland had not entered. He 
gave a minute account of this adventure, 
and stated that he found the thigh-bone of 
an hyena, and likewise some teeth. He 
confirmed what had fallen from Mr, Dikes, 
that the animals whose bones were then 
found must have inhabited this country. 
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The eave was difficult of access—the aper- 
ture was not more than four feet square—for 
many feet it was necessary to creep on the 
hands and knees,—and the animals.coukd not 
have been washed in without a thorough 
stream, but, he thought, must have re- 
treated there for safety. 

Nov. 13. A specimen of that singular 
animal the frog-fish was presented to the 


, Museum, by the Presideut. The frog pro- 


duced from this fish, is about two inches 
from the nose to the anus. Its gradation 
from fish to frog is as follows :—a leg, which 
is a hiud one, first protrudes from that part 
where the gills of fish are usually situated. 
When the first joint is clearly developed, 
the hind leg of the other side makes its ap- 
pearance ; in about a week, both legs being 
protruded as far the knee joint, the fish uses 
them in swimming, and two lumps make 
their appearance behind and rather below the 
eyes. These lumps are the rudiments of 
the fore legs, which quickly become per- 
fectly deevloped, and the fish has then 
something in appearance of an aquatic 
lizard. It now leaves the water, and the tail 
gradually shrivels and contracts till it be- 
comes a mere slough: it then becomes 
separated at the anus, and leaves the perfect 
frog—of a beautiful pea green, with a yellow 
lateral stripe on each side, with a silvery 
white belly, and gold coloured iris, 


Hutt Mecuanics’ Institution. 
The Members of this Society, in addition 


to their various sources of mental improve- 
ment; have recently commenced the reading 
of shart essays, or papers, on subjects con- 
nected with their varied pursuits or inclina. 
tions, and relative to science or the arts 
These papers (one of which is read every 
Wednesday evening) are followed by a dis- 
cussion of a free conversational character. 
During the present season, nine papers have 
been read, onthe following subjects :—On 
Improvements in the Arts and Sciences ; the 
English Poets; the Nature and Properties 
of the Principal Languages of Europe; the 
most useful Style of Handwriting: the Rise 


‘and Extension of Commerce; the Rise and 


Progress of Lritish Commerce; Notices of 
Artificial Light; the best Place to which 
to emigrate; the Noices of Insects. There 
are, on the plan, notices of thirteen papers 
yet to be read, which will extend into Fe- 


‘bruary next, if one be read weekly. 


Lectures on Lecat Epucation. 


Nov. 5. Mr. George Barclay Mansel, of 
the Temple, delivered at Furnival’s Inn 
Hall, a very elaborate lecture on ‘ Legal 
Education,” which was numerously attended. 
After a variety of ably selected illustrations 
of the different modes in which the ancients 
instructed their youth in the jurisprudence 
of their country, the lecturer proceeded to 
direct the attention of his auditurs to a plan 
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of legal instruction, which would, he thought, 
if adopted, render the students not only ac- 
complished individuals, but an honour to 
their birth-place. He recommended to pa- 
rents who.designed their children for the 
profession, to give them a liberal and clussi- 
cal education, through the medium of a 
public school, or a university ; and, in the 
progress of Ifis discourse, observed, in con- 
firmation of his assertion, that the celebrated 
Sir Matthew Hale once remarked, that ‘* no 
man could be thoroughly profound in any 
one science, unless he possessed some 
knowledge of the others.” Mr. Mansell 
also mentioned that the accomplishments of 
music and elocution were necessary and con- 
genial to the law. He was very much 
applauded throughout. 


Paris ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 


Oct.19. M. Robineau Desvoidy, in the 
course of some observations on natural his- 
tory, stated, that on opening a female viper 
of the species called the red viper, he found 
three thousand young, of different degrees 
of size. M. Desvoidy supposes that this 
fecundity is peeuliar to the red viper. 

At the same sitting M. Geoffroy Saint 
Hilaire resumed his observations on mon- 
strosities, and particularly remarked on the 
two Siamese brothers who arrived in London 
on the 19th November. The union of these 
brothers, he said, is limited to a point ex- 
tending from the base of the breast to the 
navel, It is superficial, and is shewn solely 
in a small portion of the skin, a few vessels, 
and some muscles, Each of them is a com- 
plete man with respect to the important 
organs of life. They have attained their 
eighteenth year. Their stature is short. 
They have never been ill. The inconve- 
nience of their position, face to face, has 
caused them to use great efforts to modify 
it, and they have succeeded in acquiring a 
power of motion so far as to regard each 
other obliquely, so as to make a right angle 
between them. Their minds are well cul- 
tivated, and they agree well together. On 
their voyage to Boston, the only difference 
between them arose from the wish of one of 
them to bathe in the sea, whilst the other 
thought the water too cold. 

At the meeting of the 26th Oct. it was 
annouueed by the above learned physiologist, 
that the twin girls Rita and Christina,who are 
joined together, had arrived in Paris, and 
were to be examined by some eminent ana- 
tomists on that day at the Jardin du Roi.— 
Their deaths, however, have since been an- 
nounced in the Paris papers. 


Opticat Discovery. 


Dr. Forster has discovered avery curious 
method of discriminating between Original 
and Reflected Light. ‘He found, in trying 
some experiments with imperfectly achroma- 
tic refracting telescopes, that when the 


object glass was made to vibrate in such a 


‘ manner as to change perpetually and rapidly 


the inclination of its plane with respect to 
the celestial object viewed, a separation of 
the prismatic colours was the consequence. 
When such a gyrating motion was given to 
the glass, as to occasion the star viewed to 
appear like a circle of light, the said circle 
was. also divided into alternate dark, white, 
and coloured portions or arcs, making a surt 
of party-coloured ring. In the star Sirius, 
the white and the blue colour prevailed, and 
the dark insterstitial spaces were small; in 
Lyra, Aquila, and Spica Virginis, there ap- 
peared still more hlue, while the vermilion 
preponderated in Betalgeus and Aldebaran, 
and the orange in Arcturus. Capella had 
much yellow light. What is remarkable is, 
that in the spectrum of the Planets no co- 
Jours were refracted by this method; not- 
withstanding their colours were separated, 
when a prism was fixed to the eye-glass of 
the telescope.—This discovery would be 
highly interesting as applied to Comets, as 
Dr. Olbers conjectures the present Comet 
shines by reflected light ! 


Murray’s Grammar, 


Some time ago, Messrs. Longman and 
Co. obtained an injunction against Mr. 
Dove, the bookseller, and the Rev. Henry 
Coleman Tyson, the alleged author, for 
publishing an edition of Lindley Murray’s 
Grammar, which was proved to be pirated 
from the original work of the plaintiffs. 
The edition thus pirated was the 42rd, and 
the defendants having subsequently pub- 
lished a 44th edition, which they conceived 
to be so altered as to free them from the 
terms of the injunction, a motion was recent- 
ly made to commit Messrs, Dove and Tyson 
to the Fleet Prison for contempt of Court. It 
was contended that, although the latter 
work was somewhat different from the one 
against which the injunction was directed, 
still the defendants had followed the text 
adopted by the publisher of the plaintiff’s 
Grammar, and copied even the errors and 
alterations of letters. It was therefore so 
much a piracy as to be considered a breach 
of the injunction. On the part of the de- 
fendants it was contended, that the work 
had been altogether re-written, and that the 
extracts of which the plaintiffs complained 
were known to every sclicol-boy—to be found 
in every school-book and ‘* Speaker” in the 
Court—and the defendants were fully enti- 
tled to use them. Mr Tyson, in his affida- 
vits, said that he had expunged in the new 
edition almost the whole of the passages 
complained of in the former one, or alluded 
to in the marked copy on which the injunc- 
tion was granted. The Vice-Chancellor 
said, considering that the matter of the al- 
leged piracy had been reduced to one half, 
and that the injunction, when originally 
granted, had not been opposed, he conceived 
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he should best mect the justice of the case 
by making no order on the motion. This 
decision leaves the parties to pay their own 
costs. 


Oreanic Remains. 


At Chockier, in the province of Liege, a 
discovery very interesting to geology has 
been just made. About a month ago the 
director of a lime-burning establishment 
found some bones in a fissure of chalk stone, 
situated upwards of 150 ells below the level 
of the Meuse (Maese). He communicated 
this discovery to Doctor Schmerling, who 
instituted a search, and collected a great 
number of organic remains. Messrs. Gaeda 
and Levy, Professors of the University, have 
been to visit this place, and in a short time 
they themselves found bones, and several 
teeth, amongst which there were teeth of 
bears, of hyenas, lions, rhinoceroses, hippo- 
potamuses, horses, &c. 


Insanity 1n Great Britain. 


A letter, in the shape of a pamphlet, has 
heen addressed by Sir Andrew Halliday to 
Lord Robert Seymour, with a report of the 
number of Innatics and idiots in England 
and Wales. It contains a series of returns, 
which Sir Andrew says are authentic and 
tolerably accurate, and which not only 
show that insanity, in all its forms, prevails 
to a most alarming extent in England: but 
that the number of the afflicted have become 
more than tripled during the last twenty 
years. The total number of lunatics and 
idiots in England is as follows :—lunatics, 
6,806 ; idiots, 5,741—total, 12,547. Al- 
lowing for defective retuens,- he thinks the 
number may be taken at 14,000. The 
average is about one to every thousand of 
the population. In Wales the numbers are 
—lunatics, 183; idiots, 763—total, 896. 
He thinks the number may be taken at 
1000; but, taking only the ascertained 
lunatics, the proportion is one to every 800 
of the population. The number of insane 
persons in Scotland in 1821, was 3,652, 
being about one to every 574 of the popula-- 
tion. In twelve agricultural counties of 
England, the proportion of the insane to 
the total population is about one to 820, 
andthe lunatics are to the idiots as five to 
seven. In twelve monufacturing and mining 
counties, the proportion of insane to the 
whole is one to 1,200, and there are consi- 
derably more lunatics than idiots, 


Prosates oF WILLs. 


During the last session of Parliament, a 
return was ordered, in consequence of the 
motion of Mr. Protheroe, of the different 
courts and other authorities in the country 
empowered to grant probates of wills. From 
an examination of the report, and a practical 
knowledge of the system, it is evident that 
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the objects are far from being accomplished. 
In most cases wills are very insecure. In 
many cases there is considerable difficulty in 
getting at them, and in all cases the object 
is only to be attained at great expense. At 
the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, indeed, 
all wills are easily obtained through the me- 
dium of 1s, and an alphabetical index for the 
year; although, as far as regards the poorer 
inquirer, to whom the facilities ought to be 
greater, the hand in which they are tran- 
scribed must be nearly as illegible as Greek 
or Hebrew; and then another 1s, is re- 
quired, in order that he may be made to un- 
derstand it. A slight survey of the different 
courts in the kingdom will serve to convince 
any one of their insecurity and their incon- 
venience. In the see of Bath and Wells, 
one court keeps its records in a room ‘* at 
the outer entrance of the palace ;”’ another 
** in aroom belonging to and adjoming to 
the house of a late deputy registrar ;”’ a third 
in a room ‘¢ at Taunton ;’’ and a fourth ina 
room ‘¢ over the cloisters.” In Bristo} 
some wills are in the Cathedral, some at 
Blandford, and others at Wimborne. In 
Chichester we find them not only in a pri- 
vate dwelling-house in that city, but at 
Lewes and at Battel. In St. David’s they 
are to be met with at Haverfordwest and 
Brecon. In Ely at no less than five different 
courts. Jn Exeter the scope for inquiry 
ranges from Exeter to Totness, from Tot- 
ness to Bodmin, from Bodmin to Barnstaple, 
and from Barnstaple to Penzance. To have 
a better idea of this disjointed system, take 
the following case:—A person writes to 
Exeter for the will of a man who has died 
within the limits of the Archdeaconry of 
Cornwall: a letter comes back, informing 
him that he must write to the registrar at 
Bodmin. The registrar at Bodmin writes 
that the will is not there, by reason of the 
Bishop’s inhibition (a periodical suspension 
of the lesser powers), and he then re-writes 
to Exeter. All this is frivolous, vexatious, 
and absurd. To proceed: in Gloucester 
they are kept in an insecure building, and 
the Dean and Chapter have not (as the re- 
turn testjfies) yet been brought to allow a 
more secure place to be provided! In Lich- 
field we are sent sometimes to Bridgenorth, 
at others to Shrewsbury and Ellesmere, and 
even to the Peak of Derbyshire. York is 
eminently fertile in the abuses of peculiars 
and manorial courts—but it is useless to 
swell the list. One diocese telleth another, 
and the evil will be best explained by refer- 
ring to the report. One hypothetical in- 
stance more will suffice. A person wishing 
to obtain the will of a man who died at 
Thame, in Oxfordshire, naturally writes to 
Oxford ; from Oxford he is referred to Lin- 
coln, and from Lincoln to Aylesbury, ir 
Buckinghamshire, that place being a pecu* 
liar in the deanery of Lincoln! 

The keeping of wills over porches and 
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cloisters in cathedrals is bad, because they 
are exposed to damp, and are therefore inse- 
cure. The keeping them in private dwell- 
ings is bad, because they may be lost or 
destroyed, and are therefore insecure. 
Many wills of no very ancient date have, 
through the insecurity of their situation, 
become totally illegible, or been reduced to 
a mass of powder; and many, mentioned in 
the indexes, are not to he found. The re- 
gistry of wills in the different dioceses is 
generally intended as a facility for the 
poorer classes; and in order to proportion 
the expenses accordingly, they are called 
upon to pay 5s. 6d. for a search, which the 
wealthier citizen can make at Doctors’- 
Commons for 1s. This is unjust, as far as 
regards the poorer inquirer—injurious as 
far as regards the interests of all whose pro- 
perty may depend upon the issue of a search 
—and vexatious to the antiquary, who may 
find all his labours lost in a cloud of pul- 
verized parchment, which simultaneously 
blinds his eyes and stifles his inquiries. The 
remedies which may be suggested, are— 
first, that all wills, now to be found in the 
different dioceses, whether kept by the 
bishop or the steward of a manor, should 
be transcribed with proper alphabetical in- 
dexes, and forwarded to the registry office 
in London, or to some other room chosen 
for the purpose, and to be open to public 
inspection on the same terms as those now 
in the Prerogative Court ; secondly, that an 
alphabetical index be likewise kept at the 
different registry offices in the counties, or 
at the Episcopal registry office in each dio- 
cese, and that care be taken to put the wills 
themselves into a proper place of security, 
either in the office or in the vestry; and 
lastly, that from henceforth, transcripts of 
all wills be sent annually to the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury. As a question of ex- 
pense, when we are engaged in buildiag 
palaces, bridges, arches, and post-offices, it 
would be perfectly coutemptible to oppose 
such a proposition; and, as a question of 
difficulty, should it be deemed impracticable 
(not that it is admitted by any means) to 
obtain transcripts of every will throughout 
the kingdom, at all events indexes might be 
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made out and lodged in tlie Prerogative 
Court. The longer we wait the worse will 
the evil become, and in puint of mere utility 
the transcribing of the testamentary evi- 
dence in the different dioceses, on which 
the fate of much property may depend, 
would be far greater than the printing the 
Inquisitiones Post Mortem, and the many 
other public records which Parliament has 
proceeded in a most praiseworthy manner to 
rescue from destruction. The evil of these 
petty jurisdictions is palpable, and the re- 
medy plain. 


University or Giascow. 


Nov. 16. The Marquis of Lansdown 
was elected Lord Rector; under pro- 
test, however, from the Professor of Divi- 
nity, on the ground that he was neither a 
Scotchman nor a Presbyterian. The Glas- 
gow Chronicle observes, that more force 
would be due to this latter objection, were 
it not that three professors of the Episcopal 
communion have been tacitly allowed to 
take their seats on the bench from which 
he spoke, and that the person who has so 
long filled the office of chancellor belongs to 
the same persuasion. The other candidates 
were Lord President Hope and Lord Mon- 
crieff, and of the four nations, three declared 
for the Marquis of Lansdown. 


Lorp Liverroou’s Lisrary. 


The library of the late Earl of Liverpool 
has been sold by Mr. Christie. It consisted of 
an assemblage of history, English antiqui- 
ties, law, divinity, general science, voyages 
and travels, some French and Italian litera- 
ture, and a fair sprinkling of Greek and 
Latin classics and lexicons. The library of 
a Prime Minister, as was the case in the sale 
of Mr. Canning’s, naturally occasions excite- 
ment and competition, consequently many 
of the lots brought prodigiously high prices. 
Such, however, of the books as contained 
marginal notes, inthe autograph of the de- 
ceased nobleman, were retained in the fa- 
mily. A curious collection of engraved 
— of physicians’ was purchased by 

r, Smith, the printseller, for 20 guineas. 


—@— 
ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


Society oF ANTIQUARIES. 


Nov. 19. The opening meeting for the 
present year took place on Thursday the 19th 
of November, when no less than eight certi- 
ficates of candidates for the honour of ad- 
mission into the society were read, and nu- 
merous presents of books, &c. were laid 
on the table. 

A dissertation by Mr. Gage, the Direc- 
tor, was then read, on the subject of the 
Round Towers of Churches, chiefly to be 





found in the district formerly belonging to 
the East Angles and East Saxons. These 
towers, Mr. Gage says, some have, without 
any ostensible foundation, supposed to be 
Danish; he has made a careful comparison, 
derived from actual survey of several Round 
Towers, for the greater part in the county of 
Suffolk, and he concludes that they are of 
Norman construction. Mr. Gage’s com- 
munication was illustrated, in very good taste, 
by numerous faithful sketches of round 
towers visited by him in the course of his 
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survey, from the pencil of Mr. J. C. Buck- 
ler. The sketches being merely outlines, 
afford at one glance the simplest and clearest 
comparative view of the subject. 

The Society’s rooms have been repainted, 
which gives them a very cheerful appearance; 
and when the late Rev. T. Kerrich’s ancient 
portraits decorate the walls, the vacuum oc- 
casioned by the removal of the curious 
paintings relative to Henry VIII. which 
were so long suspended in the meeting 
room, will be m some degree supplied. 

Nov.' 26, H. Hallam, Esq. V.P. in the 
Chair. 

Reginald Bray, Esq. grandson of William 
Bray, Esq. the late Treasurer of the Society ; 
the Rev. T.S. Hughes, Fellow of Emanuel 
College, Cambridge, and well known for his 

ublications on Greece; and Ralph Watson, 

q. of York Place, were elected Fellows, 

Signor Juan Bautista Barthé, member of 
the Academy of History at Lisbon, commu- 
nicated, through Lord Aberdeen, fac-similes 
of some important Roman inscriptions. 

The Rev. H. J. Todd, F.S. A. presented 
a drawing, with a brief description, of a 
highly ornamented ;Saxon doorway at Kirk- 
ham Abbey, Yorkshire. 

Some remarks on the Coins of the Kings 
of Mercia, by Edward Hawkins, Esq. F.S.A. 
were read; as afterwards was a letter from 
Mr. Bray, the venerable historian of Surrey,* 
introducing an account, by Allen Sibthorpe, 
Esq. steward to Earl Onslow, of a discovery 
made on his lordship’s estate at Worplesden, 
m that county. The spot is Broad-street 
Common, about two miles and a half from 
Guildford, where on the 30th of July some 
Jabourers lighted upon a pavement, which, 
upon its being cleared, proved sixty-two feet 
in length. The patterns were simple, and 
soon destroyed; but the Earl has had the 
tesserze removed to Clandon, for an orna- 
mental building. No similar remains have 
been found within eight miles; but it may 
be remarked that the name Broad street has 
a Roman sound. Mr. Sibthorpe intends to 
resume his researches in the Spring. 





Cuamrottion’s Ecyptian Expenition. 


The Thirteenth Letter of M. Champol- 
lion, is dated Thebes, May 26. He ob- 
serves, that the geographical details do net 
permit them to look aay where but in the 
valley of Biban-el-Molouk for the site of 
the tombs of the ancient kings. Even the 
name of this valley, which some would de- 





* Mr. Bray mentioned the interesting cir- 
cumstance of his having now passed his 
pinety-third year: and that, though with 
impaired sight, he retains the same pleasure 
in hearing, at least, of antiquarian researches, 
as in former times he shared with Sir Jo- 
seph Ayloffe, Mr. Gough, Mr. Topham, 
and their contemporaries, 


‘Champollion's Egyptian Expedition. 
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rive entirely from the Arabic, by translating 


it, ** by the gates of the kings,” but which 
is at once a corruption and a translation of 
the ancient Egyptian name Bib an-Ouroou 
(the hypogeams of the kings), as M. Sil- 
vestre de Sacy has very justly said, would 
remove all doubt on the subject, It was 
the royal necropolis; and a spot had been 
chosen perfectly adapted to this melancholy 


—_ 

in entering the most retired part of this 
valley by a narrow opening, evidently pro~ 
duced by art, and showing still some slight 
remains of Egyptian sculpture, we soon saw, 
at the foot of the mountains or on the de- 
clivities, square doors, most of them choked 
up, and to which you must go close in order 
to see the decorations. These doors, which 
are all alike, are the entrances to the tombs 
of the kings. Every tomb has its own; for 
formerly no one had any connexion with an- 
other; they were all isolated; it was the 
seekers for treasures, both ancient and mo- 
dern, who made some communication be- 
tween them. 

Champollion was eager, on his arrival at 
Biban-el-Molouk, to ascertain that these 
tombs, to the number of sixteen, were really 
those of —_ all belonging to the Theban 
dynasties. e found first the tombs of six 
of the kings of the eighteenth, and that of 
the oldest ofall, Amenuphis Memnon, who 
was buried apart in the insulated valley of 
the west. Then come the tombs of Rham- 
ses Meiamoun and those of six other Pha- 
raohs, successors of Meiamoun, fand be- 
longing to the nineteenth and twentieth 
dynasties. 

No order, either of succession or of dy- 
nasty, has been observed in the choice of 
the site of these several royal tombs; every 
monarch has had his own excavated where 
he expected to find a vein of stone suitable 
for his sepulchre and the vastness of the 
projected excavation. It is difficult to re- 
frain from feeling a degree of surprise when, 
after having passed through a rather plain 
door, we enter into large galleries or corri- 
dors, covered with sculptures perfectly well 
executed, still retaining, in a great degree, 
the splendour of the brightest colours, and 
leading successively to halls supported by 
pillars, still more richly decorated, till we 
reach at length the principal apartment, that 
which the Egyptians call the Golden Hall, 
more vast than all the others, and in the 
middle of which was the mummy of the 
king, in an enormous sarcophagus of gra- 
nite. 

Champollion enters into a very minute 
description of the tomb of Pharaoh Rham- 
ses. The architrave of the entrance-door is 
adorned with a bas-relief, (the same on all 
the first doors of the royal tombs,) which is 
no other than the preface, or rather the 
summary, of all the decorations of the Pha- 
raonic tombs. It is a yellow disk, in the 
middle of which is the Sun, with a ram’s 
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head, that is te say, the setting sun enter- 
ing into the lower hemisphere, and adored 


by the king on his knees. On the right of 
the disk, namely, on the east, is the goddess 
Nephthys, and to the left (west) the goddess 
Isis, occupying the two extremities of the 
career of the ‘god in the upper hemisphere. 
At the side of the Sun, and in the disk, is 
sculptured a great scarabeus, which here, 
as elsewhere, is the symbol of regeneration, 
or of successive revivifications. The king 
is kneeling upon the heavenly mountain, on 
which the feet of the two goddesses also 
rest. ‘The general meaning of this compo- 
sition refers to the deceased king: during 
his life, like the sun in his career from east 
to west, the king should be the vivifier and 
enlightener of Egypt, and the source of all 
the natural and moral blessings necessary to 
its inhabitants. ‘The deceased Pharaoh was 
therefore naturally compared to the sun, 
setting and descending towards the dark lower 
hemisphere, which he must traverse to rise 
again in the east, and restore light and life 
to the upper world, which we inhabit; in 
the same manner as the deceased king was 
to revive, either to continue his transmigra- 
tions, or to inhabit the celestial world, and 
‘be absorbed in the bosom of Ammon, the 
universal father. 

These general representations are suc- 
ceeded by the developement of the details. 
The walls of the corridors and halls (almost 
always the walls next the east) are covered 
with a long series of pictures, representing 
the course of the sun in the upper hemi- 
sphere (the image of the king during his 
life); and on the opposite walls is repre- 
sented the course of the sun in the lower 
hemisphere (the image of the king after 
his death). ‘The numerous pictures of the 
god above the horizon, and in the luminous 
hemisphere, are divided into twelve series, 
each announced by a rich sculptured door, 
which is guarded by an enormous serpent. 
These are the doors or gates of the twelve 
hours of the day; and all these reptiles have 
significant names, ‘such as Tek-ho, serpent 
with the splendid face; Satempef bal, ser- 
wa whose eye emits flames; Tapentho, 
1orn of the world, &c.&c. At the site of 
these terrible guardiaus we always find the 
inscription, ‘* He dwells above this great 
gate, and opens it to the god Sun.” 
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According to letters received at Marseilles, 
from M. Champollion, to the 4th of July, 
the researches in the tombs of the kings at 
Thebes wete completed, and the results of 
five months’ labour were of great interest. 
Among them is a Table of the Rising of the 
Constellations of every hour of the months 
of the year, with the influence of each con- 
stellation. This monument is both -astro- 
logical and astronomical, and of the most 
remote Egyptian autiquity. 


Discovery aT York. 


As workmen were making alterations in 
the house lately occupied by Mr. Alderman 
Hearn, in High Ousegate, they found gn 
implement of polished bone, in form some- 
what resembling a spear or arrow-head, abont 
three inches in length; and also two other 
polished bones, about eight inches long, 
made into the form of a skate, and turned 
upat theend. At the thicker end of these 
bones isa hole perforated, and the end is 
formed as if ty» receive a cord or wire to 
attach it to some other apparatus. In dig- 
ging for the foundation of the new houses 


‘erected in Davygate, on the ancient site of 


Davy Hall, several pins were found which 
were made of polished bone, together with 
other implements. 


Pompeu, 


During the excavations of Pompeii, a new 
house has been discovered, adjvining to that 
known by the name of Castor and Pollux. 
It has the ‘usual Tuscan atrium, surrounded 
with several little chambers, in which were 
found fourteen large and small silver spoons ; 
vases of various forms; a large and uncom- 
mon steelyard, with the weight in the figure 
of a Mercury ; elegant candelabra; a singu- 
lar statue in marble, which seems to repre- 
sent Hercules, with a dog reposing in his 
arms: vials of glass, and vases of terra 
cotta, &c. The exedra, or drawing-room, 
lies opposite the entrance, At the back of 
the exedra is a little garden, in the middle 
of which is an elegant marble table and a 
little statue of Apollo, from whose pectrum a 
fountain flowed. The apartment for the 
triclinium and the dancers is open towards 
the garden; a mosaic pavement, the most 
considerable that has Sites been found 
in Pompeii, adorns the floor. 





SELECT 
THE SHORTEST DAY. 
Lincs.wrilten some years ago, on the shortest 
day, ly Sir Lumuey Skerrincton, Bart. 
at Benham, in Berkshire, the seat of the 
late Margravine of Anspach. 
FORTUNE’s children, splendid train ! 
Heave the sigh that’s breath’d in vain, 
When, amidst Affection’s duty, 
Flashing Wit, commanding Beauty, 





POETRY. 


Sages, with corrective strife, 

Mark the brevity of life. 

Now, when Pleasure brings her store, 
Hinting still ten thousand more ; 
When content and joy abound ; 
When the Muses reign around ; 
When Eliza* charms the scene, 
Animated, yet serene ; 





* The Margravine of Anspach. 
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Hours of the longest day 
Well had crown’d the votive lay. 


But, alas! December’s noon 
Late begins and closes soon. 
O, let Summer’s ling’ ring light 
Lengthen scenes so nobly bright !— 
Vain the wish! with so much bliss, 
Every day ’s as short as this. 


—@— 


Lines -ty the late W.T. Fitzceraup, Esq. 
upon a Board fixed against a remarkable 
old Yew-tree at Himley, the seat of the Earl 
of Dudley (see p. 471). 


"THIS stately yew, which has for ages stood 
The gloomy monarch of its native wood, 
Perhaps some Norman baron planted here, 
Who lived by rapine, and who rul’d by fear, 
The tree a symbol of its master’s mind, 
Emblem of death, and fatal to mankind ! 
Beneath its boughs no verdant plants are 
seen, 
Its baneful branches poison ev’ry green. 
And thus the feudal tyrant’s hated reign 
Oppress’dthe village, and laid waste the plain. 
To these dire scenes a happier age 
succeeds, 
No despot threatens, and no vassal bleeds. 
At Himley now the poor man finds relief, 
Forgets his poverty, and checks his grief; 
Raises his languid eyes and drooping head, 
To bless the lib’ral hand that gives him bread; 
While in the mansion mirth and song attend, 
To cheer the stranger, and delight the friend! 
But still the yew, though hastening to 
decay, 
Retains the venom of its pristine day ; 
Its branches still their gloomy nature shew, 
And frown upon the cheerful scene below, 


—)>— 


A FATHER’s FEELINGS. 


A Father’s feelings who can tell ! 
When his first child is born, 
With what emotions of delight 
He hails the birth-day morn! 
Then busy Fancy spreads around 
Her fresh and fragrant flowers, 
And all the joys of filial love 
Charm his domestic hours. 
O with what joyous smiles he sees 
The growing infant charms, 
Whene’er the dear one round his neck 
Entwines its little arms ! 
When Innocence looks up to him 
He feels the pow’rful claim, 
And rapturous delight is his 
When first it speaks his name! 
A father’s feelings who can tell! 
Ah! who can tell his care ! 
Though blooming roses strew his path, 
Who knows what thorns are there ! 
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With anxious eyes he watches o’er 
The treasure by his side, 

Conscious that Heav’n appointed him 
A father and a guide. 


If the dear child pursue the way 
Of duteous love and truth, 
And listen to instruction’s voice 
In childhood and in youth,— 
Then does the father’s heart o’erflow 
With gratitude to Heav’n,— 
Blessing the day—the happy day— 


A child to him was giv’n ! 


But if parental care be vain, 
To guard and guide the child— 
If Youth sweet Virtue’s peaceful path 
Desert, by Vice beguil’d— 
Oh! ifagainst paternal guide 
The thankless child rebel— 
If anxious love be thus repaid— 
A father’s feelings who can tell ! 
W. Hersee. 


—@— 


SONNETS ON RURAL SCENERY. 
By the Author of ‘* Tut Gartanp,” &c. 


ys sweet to quit the city’s noisy crowd, 
Where the mind’s worst diseases oft are 

rife ; 

’Tis sweet to quit the wild and jarring strife 

Of base-born passions, holding even proud 

And lordly soulsin thratl, Yet not where 
loud 

Roars the lone Alpine stream wouldI my life 

Consume, like the sad anchorite whose knife 

Tells, by its daily notch, the half-avowed, 

Half-hidden flight of Time. Oh! thus to 
live, 

Lonely and idly, is, methinks, to give 

But little in return for all the fair 

And liberal hand of Nature hath outspread 

For our enjoyment; the clear wave, the air 

Refreshing, and the blue sky over head. 





Tuese are the gifts of Nature, and though 
few 

Know their full value, they are free to all ;— 

There’s not a flowret, gemm’d with morning 


dew, 
Which, whether fated by the scythe to fall, 
Or in the woodlands gathered by the small 
And careless hand of infancy, breathes not 
An unforgotten cliarm around the spot 
In after-years when prouder pleasures pall 
Upon the sated senses. Dim and dark 
Rises the lonely ruin as it rose 
In by-gone days, yet still one latent . park, 
Re-kindling Memory’s watch-fire, o’er it 
throws 
Rich tints of beauty e’en to youth unknown— 
Splendours of gifted glory not its ~~ “ 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


—-@ , 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 

M. de Courvoisier, the new keeper of 
the seals, has published in the Moniteur a 
laborious report to the King, on the ad- 
ministration of justice for the year 1828. 
‘The first part, composed of 90 tables, re- 
Jates to the operations of the Courts of 
Assize. These courts decided within the 
year on 6,396 cases, including 7,396 ac- 
cused, being an increase of 467 above 
those of 1827. ‘The proportion which per- 
sons accused bear to the whole popula- 
tion was, in 1827 as 1 to 4,593, and in 
1828 as 1 to 4,307. Among the 7,396 
persons brought to the bar of the Courts 
of Assize, 5,970 were men, and 1,426 
were women, being in the proportion of 
19 to 100. Among these, 4,166 could 
neither read nor write; 1,858 could write 
and read but imperfectly ; 780 had the first 
elements of knowledge in perfection, and 
118 had received an education in colleges, 
or otherwise superior to that supplied by 
primary schools. Of the 7,396 prisoners, 
2,845 were acquitted, and 4,551 were 
convicted. Of the latter 114 were con- 
demned to death, 268 to hard labour for 
life, 1,142 to hard labour of different de- 
grees of length, 1,228 to solitary impri- 
sonment, and the rest to different kinds of 
correctional penalties. The proportion 
of acquittals to convictions is as 39 to 61. 
In the number of persons convicted and 
condemned, 5,833 appealed to the Court of 
Cassation against their sentence. Among 
the 114 condemned to capital punishment, 
17 were persons who bad already been 
sentenced to penalties less severe. The 
Chambers of First Instance discharged 
before trial 16,409 persons who had been 
arrested, or against whom information 
had been lodged. The police cases, or 
charges decided within the year, amounted 
to 95,589, including 132,169 persons. 
This is an excess of 9,152 over those of 
the preceding year. Among the facts of 
which justice was called upon to verify 
and state the causes, were 4,855 acci- 
dental deaths, 1,754 suicides, and 86 
duels, of which 29 were fatal. These 
tables contain numerous other facts and 
details, into which we cannot find room to 
enter. We shall only state, that the jury 
list, which includes, besides the electors, 
who are all admissible to be jurymen, 
public functionaries, half-pay officers, 
and persons belonging to the learned pro- 
fessions, amount to 115,721. As there is 
No trial by jury except in criminal cases, 
this list is large enough. The number of 
electors whose names are inserted on it 
amounts to 88,108. - 

Gaunt. Mac. Novemlcr, 1829. 
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own flesh. 


ITALY. 

A lodge of Carbonari was discovered 
some time ago, and twenty-six individuals 
arrested. Don Joseph Picelli de Madda- 
Jona, ecclesiastic by profession, has been 
convicted of being grand master and 
founder of the lodge of Carbonari, and 
condemned to capital punishment; 13 
others were sentenced to the galleys. Se- 
veral of the accused have been liberated, 
but placed under the superintendence of 
the police, whilst several others were ex- 
iled from the Pontifical States. 

The Inquisition of Rome has furnished 
the world with a new example of the atro- 
city of that institution. A priest, who 
was accused of Carbonarism, was taken 
up by the Inquisition and condemned to 
perish by hunger. The fact came to the 
knowledge of the Pope, who caused the 
victim to be liberated, not, however, till 
he had suffered the most horrible agonies, 
and had actually begun to devour bis 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 

The Grand Seignior bas ratified the 
treaty with Russia (given in p. 358), a 
measure which was rendered indispensa- 
ble by the circumstances in which he was 
placed, however unpalatable to his feel- 
ings. The last accounts from Constanti- 
nople state, that the Commander in Chief 
of the new troops, Halil Pacha, with other 
Turkish Councillors, and it is added, 
some of the suit of the English and other 
European Ministers, were about to pro. 
ceed to Petersburg, in order to obtain a 
modification of the articles respecting the 
pecuniary indemnity of the expenses of 
the war, and an earlier evacuation of the 
Turkish territories, than was stipulated in 
the treaty of Adrianople, 

By the separate article relating to the 
Principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia, 
the sovereingty of the Porte becomes 
purely nominal, with the exception of the 
annual tribute, which is to be paid under 
certain limitations. No fortified point 
upon the left baok of the Danube is to be re- 
tained by the Turks; and the Turkish cities 
on the left bank of the Danube are to be 
restored to Wallachia, and incorporated 
with the principality. The Porte relin- 
quishes all its former claims for contribu- 
tions or forced service, in consideration 
of a pecuniary indemnity to be hereafter 
determined. The inhabitants are to enjoy 
unlimited freedom of trade, and in conse- 
guence of the burdens borne hitherto by 
the Principalities for the use of the Porte, 
they are to be exempted from payment 
of their yearly tribute for the space of twe 
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years, to be reckoned from the day of the 
total evacuation of the Principalities by 
the Russian troops Oue of the chief 
objects assigned by Russia for the inva- 
sion of Turkey has thus been effectually 
secured. 

The treaty of Adrianople has excited 
the greatest fermentation amoug the 
Turks, and several Pachas have resolved 
to refuse obedience to the Porte, and to 
form themselves into independent go- 
veroments. Omer Pacha, who commands 
in Negropont, has declared his intention 
to die with the brave men under his com- 
mand, sooner than evacuate to give pos- 
session to the Greeks. An exclusive con- 
federation is forming in Roumetia. Mus- 
tapha Pacha was encamped, with 30,000 
Albanians, in the plains between Philip- 
poli and Adrianople. 


GREECE. 


The choice of a sovereign for Greece is 
One of the subjects of the important con- 
ferences which are now proceeding between 
the Representatives of the Greek Powers, 
who were parties to the treaty of the 6:h 
of July. The peace between Russia and 
the Porte had produced no relaxation in 
the military operations of the Greeks, 


ASIA, 

East Inpizs.—A general meeting of East 
Indians took place at Calcutta, on the 
20th of April last, at which a petition to 
Parliament was adopted, praying that 
they might be relieved from various disa- 
bilities and grievances under which they 
labour, The petition, among other things, 
sets forth that the subjects of the British 
Crown living in the East Indies are in 
many cases destitute of any civil law to 
which they can refer as a standard to 
regulate their conduct in the various rela- 
tions of society ; sothat, by the rigid inter- 
pretation which successive Judges of the 
supreme Courts of Judicature at Fort 
William have given tothe phrase “ Bri- 
tish subjects,” in the various Acts of Par- 
liament relating to India, they are ex- 
cluded from coming under the denomi- 
nation, and are consequently prevented 
from enjoying the benefits of the laws of 
ingland; and, by their profession of the 
Christian religion, they are equaily de- 
barred from the aduption of the Hindoo 
or Mahommedan civil law. The petition 
proceeds to mention many other disabi- 
lities with respect to marriage and the 
criminal law, and concludes by praying 
for the removal of them, so that they may 
no longer be considered and treated as a 
procribed class, 

The Rev. Mr. Woolfe, the converted 
Jew who married Lady Georgiana Wal- 
pole, on his arrival in Palestine, having 
commenced preaching the Gospel, some 


of the Jews represented to the Pacha that 
they had received letters from their bre- 
thren at Amsterdam, that the pious mis- 
sionary was come amongst them for the 
purpose of converting the Jews and Mus- 
sulmans to Christianity ; upon which his 
Highness caused him to be arrested, and the 
bastinado to be inflicted after the eastern 
fashion. A letter received from Woolfe 
gives the following statement of some of 
his proceedings: ‘* We went to Damietta, 
and thence up the river of Egypt, the 
Nile, to Cairo, where I baptized one of 
our brethren, the Jews; and then my 
wife set out with me through the desert of 
Arabia, for Jerusalem, The wicked spirit, 
who tortured every evening one of the 
Bedouins, so that the wretched man ut- 
tered awful shricks and lamentations, was 
silenced by my telling him, ‘In the 
name of Jesus be silent! ” 


AMERICA. 


The Spanish expedition sent against 
Mexico has succeeded in effecting a 
landing at Tampico; but according to 
recent accounts it was expected to sur- 
render, as the Mexican army, under 
Santa Anna, was in considerable force in 
that neighbourhood, and was making pre- 
parations for the bon:bardment of the 
place. The resident merchants at Tam- 
pico, by permission of Santa Anna, had 
embarked their goods in vessels, and cou- 
veyed them up the river to Panuco, By 
letters from Vera Cruz, however, it 
would appear that the force under the 
command of General Barradas has been 
increased by desertion from the Mexican 
troops, through the want of pay and pro- 
visions; that he had between 4,000 and 
5,000 effective men under his command; 
and that he had repaired the fort:fica+ 
tions of Tampico to such an extent as to 
make it a matter of great doubt whether 
Santa Anna would succeed in taking the 
place. 

According to the advices from Central 
America, that portion of the transatlantic 
world continued a prey to civil discord. 
The province of Nicaragua was still the 
theatre of civil war—city against city — 
and almost brother against brother. The 
cities of Leon and Menagua were arrayed 
against Grenada and Nicaragua without 
any ostensible cause. The state of affairs 
in Guatamela was equally bad. The St. 
Salvadorians had violated the capitula~ 
tions whick guaranteed to every man se 
curity of person and property, and had 
made prisoners of 115 men of the first 
rank, and sacrificed their property, 
amounting to about 3,000,000 dollars, 
The St. Salvadorians had issued a pro- 
clamation convoking a new Congress, for 
the purpose of re-organizing a federak 
government. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 

Oct. 26. Four prisoners were tried at 
Cork for the conspiracy to murder Admiral 
Evans, Mr. Low, and Mr. Creagh (see p. 
360), but the trial terminated without con- 
viction ; the Jury being unable to come to 
a decision. The execution of the other con- 
victs has been respited. 

Oct. 28. At the Council held at Dublin 
Castle, at which his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant presided, a proclamation was 
agreed on, by which a reward of 20001. has 
been offered for the apprehension of the 
murderers of the Rev. John Going, Rector 
of Moyalty, Tipperary, The reverend gen- 
tleman was on his way home from Thurles, 
and had reached within forty yards of his 
house when the assassin fired. The sup- 
posed eause of this outrage is, that Mr. 
Going became obnoxious to the peasantry in 
his vicinity, on account of his pressing the 
payment of tithes. Mr. Going was brother 
of the unfortunate Major Going, who was 
shot near Limerick in 1822. 

The magistrates of Roscommon and Sligo 
have offered 780/. reward, in addition to 
2001. from government, for the discovery 
of the ruffians engaged in an attack on the 
Rev. Mr. Shaw and his family; and a nu- 
merous meeting of magistrates also assem- 
bled at Boyle, to adopt such measures as 
they deemed most effectual for the suppres- 
sion of these outrages. Viscount Lorton pre- 
sided. Jt was the unanimons opinion of the 
meeting, that the revival of the Insurrection 
Act was absolutely necessary to render life 
and property secure, and restore that tran- 
quillity which heretofore existed. A meet~ 
ing of magistrates for a similar purpose has 
been held in the Court-house of Sligo. 

Nov. 5. Ata special commission held in 
Dublin, Thomas Magrath and Michael 
Mellon were convicted of having, with se- 
veral others, been guilty of the murder of 
Thomas Hanlon, sawyer, in the day time, 
in the city of Dublin. Mr. O'Connell de- 
fended the prisoners, who were ordered to 
be executed on the 7th, and their bodies to 
he dissected. ‘They were convicted princi- 
pally on the evidence of an approver; and 
fourteen other persons, charged as being 
accomplices, are to be tried immediately. 

The Bishop of Ferns has addressed a 
second letter to the Earl of Mountcashel in 
reply to that from his Lordship in defence of 
the Cork meeting. Admitting that ‘ im- 
perfections” exist in the church, which it 
cannot be hoped will ever be entirely re- 
moved, the Bishop still contends that the 
holding of a ‘lay synod” is not a proceed- 
ing likely to remedy them. With regard 
to his Lordship’s explanation, that there 
was little in his speech intended exclusively 
for the Irish church, the Rev. Prelate re- 


joins, that it is evident ‘* from the tone of 
the disaffected papers, that the Church of 
Ireland will be attacked in the first in- 
stance.”” 

Dr. Doyle has published a pastoral address 
to the inhabitants of Maryborough, in the 
Queen’s county, on the subject of secret 
societies, and the administration of unlawful 
oaths, The address evinces throughout an 
earnest desire to assist the Government in 
tranquillizing Ireland. Dr. Doyle poiuts 
out the wickedness and illegality of these 
associations; aud enforces obedience to the 
law as a general rule. 

Nov. 10. Acase has been just decided 
in the Court of Common Pleas against the ~ 
Archbishop of Dublin, in an action of quare 
impedit, in which Sir Richard Steele, Bart. 
was plaintiff, and the Archbishop and his 
appointee, Mr. Coddington, were defendants. 
It was aquestion of the right of presentation 
to the vicarage of Killelaw, in the county 
of Kildare, to which the Archbishops of 
Dublin had been long in the habit of pre- 
senting. After a protracted suit, it was 
finally determiaed in favour of the plaintiff, 


ae 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


The Mausoleum designed by the late 
Duchess of Rutland at Blackberry Hill, 
near Belvoir, has received into its capacious 
vaults not only her Grace’s remains, but 
those of the three Dukes of Rutland, the 
renowned Marquis of Granby, and various 
members of their families. The coffin of 
her Grace occupied a white marble sarco- 
phagus, placed within the centre of the 
elaborate Anglo-Norman arch at the eastern 
end of the building. On its side are sculp- 
tured the figures of Faith, Hope, and Cha- 
rity. At the back appears a whole-length 
statute of her Grace, in the act of rising 
from the tomb. A group of angels hovers 
above, and one places on her brows a hea- 
venly crown. The design is lighted from 
an unseen source; and the windows being 
filled with yellow and violet glass, throw a 
magical effect upon the whole. Mr. Wyatt 
has superintended the work. 

The rectory of Odiham, and rectorial 
tithes of 6,000 acres thereto belouging, late 
the property of N. Nichol’s, esq. deceased, 
were consigned to the hammer on the 3d 
inst. and were purchased by the Rev. John 
Orde, rector of Winslade, for 15,000/. 


—-— 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


The Old Queen’s Head, at Islington, has 
been lately razed to the ground; and the 
building materials, which for more than two 
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centuries have withstood the encroachments 
of time, sold by public auction. ‘The oaken 

rch at the front of the house sold for 10/. 

he mantlepiece in the parlour, on which was 
carved the story of ‘‘ Diana and Actzon,” 
with the oak panelling over it, was bought 
in by the proprietor, Mr. Bird. The Lona 
fide biddings exceeded 60/. It is designed 
to form one of the ornaments of the new 
house. The other lots realized exceedingly 
good prices, and those suited to the pur- 
pose of antiquarian research, were sought 
after with great avidity. The ornamental 
casts and carved work of the parlour ceiling 
have been carefully cut out, and will be — 
served. Underneath the flooring of each of 
the rooms there was a considerable quantity 
of sand, in which a gold piece of William and 
Mary, was found. A view of this curious 
old house, with representations of several 
carvings from various parts of the building, 
were given in our vol. LXIvV. p. 513. 

The inhabitants of Christ Church, Spital- 
fields, have caused a neat marble tablet. to 
be placed within their handsome church, to 
the memory of the late Rev. West Wheldale, 
twenty-four years rector of that parish, and 
formerly a Fellow of Brasennose College. 
There is also a portrait of the same gentle- 
man, by J. Jackson, esq. R. A. placed in the 
vestry. 

Nov. 9. While the ten bells in the tower 
of St. Sepulchre’s church, Snow-hill, were 
ringing a merry peal, as the Lord Mayor’s 
procession was passing, the tenor, or great 
bell, weighing 3,3001b. fell out of its hang- 
ings with a most tremendous crash into the 
pit beneath, to the great alarm of the ringers, 
who were three floors under. The accident 
was caused by the gudgeons by which the 
bell was suspended giving way, owing to 
their having been worn by constaut friction 
for nearly two centuries. The most singular 
part of the accident is, that the crown and 
upper part of the bell are completely se- 
vered from the remaining part, as if cut with 
a knife, notwithstanding its great thickness. 

Nov. 20. The new Fleet-Market was 
opened for the commencement of business. 
It forms a handsome and elevated quad- 
rangle of 282 feet hy 150, standing ona 
surface of one acre anda half. The pur- 
chase of the ground and buildings which 
stood thereon is estimated in round numbers 
at 200,000/.; the building of the market, 
including paviours’ accounts, &c. is stated 
at 80,0007. The avenue, under which are 
the shops of the dealers, and which extends 
round three sides of the building, is 25 feet 
high to what are technically. termed the 
tie-beams, with ventilators ranged at equal 
distances. The shops in general are let at 
15s. a week, or with a parlour 25s. per week. 
In the centre of the roof of the principal ave- 
nue a beautiful turret and clock have been 
placed; the latter is constructed on the 
same principle as the clocks of St. Bride, 


St. Giles, and Whitechapel, a stream of 
gas flowing to a point behind the dial-plate, 
thus affording the great advantage of as- 
certaining the hour during the night. ‘The 
chief entrance to the market is by two 
principal gates for waggons, &c. in Stone- 
cutter-street, which has been made double 
its former width; and two smaller ones for 
foot passengers; besides these, on each side 
of the quadrangle, massive oak doors are to 
be thrown open from morning till the close 
of public business. Eighteen large lamps 
are placed in the centre of the market. The 
street formerly called Fleet-Market is to 
be called Farringdon-street, and will form 
one of the widest and most commodious 
thoroughfares in the metropolis. 


conipions 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Drury Lane. 

Oct. 22. A new melo-drama, under the 
title of The Greek Family, attributed to the 
joint pens of Messrs. Barrymore and Ray- 
mond, was acted; but almost unanimously 
condemned. 

Nov. 2. A piece, in two acts, entitled 
Snakes in the Grass, by Mr. Buckstone, was 
brought forward; in which Mr. Liston and 
Mrs. Glover played the chief characters. 
There was little merit in the production, but 
the dramatis persone rendered it tolerable to 
the audience, by the ability they displayed, 

Nov. 10. The Brigand, a melo-drama, in 
two acts, was introduced. The scene is laid © 
in the neighbourhood of Rome. Mr. Wal- 
lack personated Massaroni, the Italian Bri- 
gand Chief, with powerful effect. The 
music, particularly the chorus, was good, 
and the scenery very beautiful. The piece 
was well acted, and perfectly successful. 


Covent GARDEN. 


Oct 31. A piece, entitled Shakspeare’s 
Early Days, the principal character by Kem- 
ble, was produced. The scene in which 
Shakspeare is first discovered is well con- 
ceived and appropriate. He is sleeping ona 
bed of flowers on the verge of the Avon, 
when Oberon and Titania descend with their 
troops of fairies; then the vision of his 
future greatness passes before hin—old Jack 
Falstaff—Macbeth and the witches—Ham- 
let—Prospero and Miranda— blended in 
transparent tints with the clouds as they 
roll over him and pass away. The scenic 
execution of this poetical pageant deserves 
commendation from its lightness and fidelity. 
The dialogue was excellent; the piece, on 
the whole, was received with unanimous 
applause. 

Nov. 17. A comic opera, entitled The 
Night Before the Wedding and the Wedding 
Night, was brought out. It is an arrange- 
ment from ‘* Les deux Nuits” of Boieldieu, 
with additions by Bishop. The musie was 
tasteful, and the dresses and decorations 
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very splended. At the fall of tbe curtain 
there was considerable applause. 


Surrey THEATRE. 


Nov. 17. A new tragedy, called The House 
of Aspen, was produced, It is an early pro- 
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duction of Sir Walter Scott, and presented 
by him to the Editors of the ‘* Keepsake,” 
who published it, as the leading paper of the 
volume for the ensuing year; but i¢ has been 
much curtailed and modified by Mr. Ellis- 
ton. It was but indifferently received. 


eh 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions. 


Sept. 30. Lieut.-Gen. Rob. Browne, of 
Fulwood-hall, co. Lancaster, and of Cour- 
talle, co. Wexford, esq. and Henrietta his 
wife, only dau. and heir of Sir Richard Clay- 
ton, of Addington, co. Lanc. bart. to take 
the name of Clayton, in addition to that of 
Browne, and to quarter the arms of Clayton. 

Oct. 1. Samuel Scholefield, of Hull, 

entleman, to take his maternal name of 
Lightfoot only, in compliance with the will 
of Samuel Martin, heretofore of Hull, but 
late of Sculcoates, co. York, attorney. 

Nov.2. Royal Artillery, Capt. and Bre- 
vet-Maj. T. A. Brandreth, to be Lieut.-Col. 
—Royal Engineers, Capt. A, Fraser, to be 
Lieut.-Col. 

Nov. 17. John M‘Donald, esq. Lieut.- 
Col. E. I. C. and Envoy-Extraordinary, to 
the Shah of Persia, knighted by patent. 





Member returned to serve in Parliament. 
Eye. — P. Chas. Sidney, esq. vice Sir 
Miles Nightingall, dec. - 





Ecc estasTICaL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. C. J. Hoare, Archdeac. of Winchester. 
Rev. E. Berens, Preb. in Salisbury Cath. 
Rev. R. M. Boultbee, Barnwell R. co. North. 
Rev, R. T. Bradstock, Thelbridge R. Devon. 
Rev. J. Briggs, Creeting St. Mary’s, St. 
Olave’s, and All Saint’s consolidated R. 
Suffolk. 
Rev. R. Broadley, Cattistock R. Dorset. 


Rev. A. Curzon, Norton-by-Twycross R. 
co. Leicester. 

Rev: J. Dalton, Warlingham cum Chelsham 
R. Surrey. 

Hon. and, Rev. H. D. Erskine, St. Martin’s 
V. Leic. 

Rev, J. Franklin, New Buckingham P. C. 
Norfolk. 

Rev. E. Frere, Finningham R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Gunn, Bartun Turf V. with Irstead 
R. Norfolk. 

Rev.W. Harding, Sulgrave V. co. North’ton. 

Rev. W. H. Havergal, Astley R. co. Wore. 

Rev. R. Jamieson, Ch. and Parish of West- 
tuther, co. Berwick. 

Rev. G. Johnson, Ashreigny R. Devon. 

Rev. C. Mackereth, Middleton V. and Old 
Byland Perp. Cur. co. York. 

Rev. J. B. Maude, Monk Sherborne V. Hants. 

Rev. S. E. Neville, Houghton V. Norfolk. 

Rev. F. Pott, Churchstowe V. with Kings 
bridge, Devon. 

Rev. E. J. Senkler, Barmer P. C. co. York, 

Rev. J. H. Sparke, Bexwell R. Norfolk. 

Rev. H. Spencer, Crimplesham P. C. Norf. 

Rev. J. F. Turner, St. Mary Maj. R. Exeter, 

Rev. E. H. G. Williams, Rushall R. Wilts. 

Rev. Yorke, Shentield R. Essex, 

Rev. S. Braham, Chap. to Duke of Sussex. 








Civit PrereRMENTS. 
Rev. W. G. Bayly, Head Master of Mid- 
hurst Grammar School. 
Rev. J. Dunningham, Master of Cuckfield 
Grammar School, Sussex. 


— 
BIRTHS. 


Oct. 21. The wife of Lieut.-Col. Wal- 
lace, late Major in the King’s Dragoon 
Guards, a dau. 29. At Bishop’s-court, 
the seat of Lord Graves, the Hon. Mrs. 
C. Heneage, a dau. At Bayfordbury, 
Herts, the wife of Major Baker, a son. 
At Chalford, Gloucestershire, Lady Prevost, 
a daughter. 

Lately. The wife of Captain Jackson, 
R.N. a son and heir. At Anne’s-grove, 
Cork, the wife of Lt.-Gen. the Hon, A. An- 
nesley, of a dau. At Knapton, the Hon. 
Mrs. Vesey, a dau. At Gopsall, the 
Countess Howe, a son. At Goodwood, 
the Duchess of Richmond, a son. 

Nov. 2. At Ramsgate, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. C. King, a dau In Park-crescent, 
Portland-place, the Hon. Mrs. Shaw, a dau. 
——The Rt. Hon. Countess of Dunraven, a 


























son.——4. At Bromley-palace, the Lady 
Sarah Murray, a son. At Warringstown- 
house, the wife of Major Waring, of the 
Queen’s Royals, twin daughters. 7. At 
Runnymede, the Hon. Mrs. N. Reid, a dau. 
8. At Elvetham, Hampshire, Lady 
Charlotte Calthorpe, a son. 9. At Tor- 
quay, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Elphinstone, 
a dau. 11. In the Close, Exeter, Lady 
C. Martin, a son, 12. In Charles-street, 
Berkeley-square, Lady J. Hobhouse, a dau. 
At Brighton, Hon. Mrs. Fazakerley, a 
son. 13. Mrs. James Reeves, Cheap- 
side, a dau. 14. Atthe Palace, Bangor, 
the wife of Capt. Majendie, a son. In 
Upper Grosvenor-street, the lady of Sir 
James Fitzgerald, Bart. a dau. y 
Conway, a daughter. 22. At Eaton-pl. 
the wife of Chas, Brownlow, esq. M.P. a dau, 
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MARRIAGES. 


Jane 6. At Bombay, Lieut.-Col. Henry 
Smith, 1st Light Cavalry, E. 1. C. to Eliz. 
dau. of the Hon. Sir Peter Grant, Judge of 
the Supreme Court of Bombay. 

July 9. At Madras, Fraser Lewis, esq. 
barrister-at-law, to Fanny-Cleveland, second 
dau. of G. P. Tyler, esq. E. I. C. niece to 
Adm. Sir Chas. Tyler, K.C.B. and Sir W. 
Wynne, Bart. 

Sept. 29. At Caton, Lane. the Rev. Jo- 
seph Turner, of Overton vicarage, Frod- 
sham, to Ellen, dau. of Sam. Gregson, esq. 

_ of Lancaster. — 30. At Douglas, Isle of 
Man, A. W. Hillary, esq. only son of Sir 
Wn. Hillary, Bart. to Susan Curwen, eldest 
dau. of J. Christian, esq. of Imerigg Hall, 
Cumberland. 

Oct.5. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
Wm. Burchell, esq. of Red Lion-sq. to So- 
phia-Agnes, eldest dau. of George Kilgour, 
esq. of Woburn-place. 20. At Cowfold, 
Rob. Aldridge, esq. of St. Leonard’s Forest, 
Horsham, to Caroline-Anne Beauclerk, eld. 
dau. of C. G. Beauclerk, esq. of St. Leo- 
nard’s Lodge, and granddaugh. to the late 
Duchess of Leinster. 22. At Fulham, 
Lieut.-Col. J. R. Ward, C. B. second son of 
the Hon. Robert Ward, of Bangor, in Ire- 
land, to Catharine-Frances, eld. dau. of John 
Pensam, esq. of Fulham. G. H. Rogers- 
Harrison, esq. of Devonshire-street, to He- 
Jen, youngest dau. of G. Willsher, of Fin- 
chingfield, Essex. At Talacre, Flintsh. 
Chas. Stanley, esq. son of the late Sir Wm. 
Stanley, of Hooton, Bart. to Barbara, eld. 
dau. of Sir Edw. Mostyn, Bart. 23. At 
Penally, near Tenby, the Rev. Tho. Salwey, 
Vicar of Oswestry, to Frances-Maria, se- 
cond daugh. of the late Henry Gibbons, esq. 

26. At Dawlish, the Rev. Wm.-Multon 

Blencowe, to Maynard-Anna, eld. dau. of 

Col. Rochfort, M. P. for Westmeath. 

At Ganton, near Scarborough, Robt. Alex- 

ander, esq. barrister-at-law, to Matilda, eld. 
dau. of Sir T. Legard, Bart. of Ganton Hall. 

27. At Hackney, Capt. J. M. Spear- 

man, to Harriot, dau. of Algernon Framp- 
ton, M.D. At Prestbury, John Daven- 
port, esq. jun.of Westwood Hall, to Charlotte, 
dau. of the late Geo. Coltman, esq. o. dag- 
naby Priory, Lincolnsh. At St. George’s, 

Hanover-sq. David Baillie, esq. of Audley- 

square, to Miss Stewart, only dau. of Lady 

Stewart, and niece to the Countess of Aber- 

deen. In the Isle of Wight, George 

Broadrick, esq. of Hamphall Stubbs, co. 

York, to Jane, dau. of the late Sir Rich. Flet- 

cher, Bart. 28. Rev. Chas. Barnwell, of 

Mileham Hall, Norfolk, to Sophia, dau. of 

the late George Wyndham, esq. of Cromer 

Hall. The Rev. W. Clive, Vicar of 

Welchpool, to Marianne, fourth dau. of G. 

Tollet, esq. of Betley Hall, Staffordsh. 

Lately. Robert Lee, esq. to Mrs. Bow- 









































dich, widow of the late Thos.-Edw. Bow- 
dich, the celebrated African traveller. 

Nov. 2. At Cheltenham, Capt. Moly- 
neux, 37th Reg. second son of Lieut.-Gea. 
Molyneux, to Mary-Eliz. widow of Capt. 
Bowen, 77th Reg. —— 3. At Kippax, S. 
Crompton, esq. M.P. of Wood-end, to 
Isabella-Sophia, dau. of the Hon. and Rev. 
A. H. Cathcart, and niece of Ear! Cathcart. 
At Cheekley, C. W. Martin, esq. 
nephew to the Duke of Atholl, to Sarah, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. C. B. Charlewood, 
of Ovkhill, Staffordshire. At St. Paul’s, 
Covent-garden, Wm. Harding Read, esq. 
Consul-general for the Azores Islands, to 
Louisa-Mitchell Read. —— At Chester, the 
Rev. Robert V. Law, third son of the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, to Sidney-Dorothea, 
dau. of the late Col. Davison——J. W. 
Fane, esq. M. P. of Wormsley, Oxfordshire, 
to Ellen-Cath. third dau. of the Hon. Thos. 
Parker, brother to the Earl of Macclesfield. 
At St. Pancras New Church, Wm. Le 
Mesurier, esq. Capt. 22d Reg. to Jane, eld. 
dau. of the late James Jackson, co. Mayo. 
At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, the Rev. 
H.R. Maude, LL.B. of Arkendale, co. York, 
to Jane, dau. of T. Meux, esq. of Blooms- 
bury-sq. 4. At Cropthorne, Worcester- 
shire, the Rev. H. Pruen, Rector of Child’s 
Wickham, Gloucestershire, to Mary, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. W. A. Pruen, of Farnhill. 
8, At Cramlington, Northumberland, 
Major Scott, 17th Lancers, to Alicia-Eliza, 
eldest daugh. of the late Rev. H. Forster 
Mills, Chancellor of York. 10. At New 
Fishborne, Capt. H. C. Coffia, R.N. to 
Charlotte, youngest dau. of the late W. 
Curry, esq. of Southampton. At Clan- 
ville, E. R. Prother, esq. eldest son of the 
late Col. Prother, C. B. to Emily, dau. of 
the late Tho. Strickland, esq. of Kendal. 
——At the Earl of Rosslyn’s, St. James’s- 
sq- Bethell Walrond, esq. M. P. of Mont- 
rath, Devonshire, to the Right Hon. Lady 
Janet St. Clair, only daugh. of the Earl of 
Rosslyn, At Whepstead, Suffolk, the 
Rev. John Lillistone, Rector of Barsham, 
to Adelaide, dau. of the Rev. Tho. Image, 
Rector of Whepstead. 11, At the seat 
of the Duke of Beaufort, Stoke Gifford, 
Major-Gen. Orde, to Lady Eliz. O’Bryen, 
widow of Lord. Edw. O’Bryen. 12. At 
St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Major Bruce, to 
Isabella, third daugh. of Col. Bassett, and 
niece of the late Sir Richard Basset.-——At 
St. Pancras Church, R. Bowcher Clarke, 
esq. barrister-at-law, to Emily-Maxwell, 
dau. of the late John Spooner, of Upper 
Gower-st.——14, At Christchurch, Mary- 
le-bone, J. C. Cowell, esq. to F. A. Hester, 
dau. of the Rev. Rich. Brickenden, and niece 
of the Earl of Cavan. 
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OBITUARY. 
i 


Sin THomas WHIcHCOTE, Bart. 

Aug. 23. At Glaiston-hall, co. Rut- 
land, aged 42, Sir Thomas Whichcote, 
sixth Baronet; brother-in-law to the 
Earl of Harborough, and cousin to Lord 
Viscount Galway. 

Sir Thomas was born Aug. 10, 1787, 
the eldest son of Sir Thomas the fifth 
Baronet, by Diana, third daughter of 
Edmund Turnor, of Panton in Lincoln- 
shite, Esq. He succeeded to the title 
so lately as the 28th of Sept. last year, 
on the death of his father (of whom a 
memoir was then given in our vol. 
XCVIII. ii. 373). 

The deceased married April 9, 1812, 
Lady Sophia Sherard, third daughter 
of Philip fifth and late Earl of Harbo- 
rough; and had issue by her Ladyship, 
a daughter born in 1815, and a son in 
1817. The latter (unless he has an 
elder brother) has succeeded to the title. 





Lieut.-Gen. Sir M. NIGHTINGALL. 

Sept. 19. At Gloucester, aged 61, 
Lieut.-General Sir Miles Nightingall, 
K.C.B. Colonel of the 49th regiment, 
and M.P, for the borough of Eye. 

This officer was appointed Ensign in 
the 52d regiment April 4; 1787; joined 
the additional company at Chatham bar- 
racks, and embarked in December that 
year for India. He arrived at Madras 
in July 1788, and joined the regiment ; 
was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant 
Nov. 12, 1789; served with the army 
under Sir W. Medows, in the grenadier 
company, and was present at the assault 
and capture of Dindegul, in August 1790. 
Immediately after this he was appointed 
Brigade-Major to the King’s troops in 
India, and posted to the Ist brigade of 
the army; in which situation he was 
present at the siege and capture of Poli- 
gautcherry, atid continued to serve with 
the first brigade of the army under Lord 
Cornwallis the whole of the Mysore war, 
during which period he was present at 
the siege and assault of Bangalore, in 
March 1791, and also the storming the 
strong hill forts of Saverndroog and Ou- 
tradroog, the general action near Serin- 
gapatam, on the 15th of May, the same 
year; and in the general attack on Tip- 
poo’s position, under the walls of Serin- 
gapatam, which led to the submission of 
the enemy. 

In August 1793, he was present at the 
siege and capture of Pondicherry, in the 
Same situation and in the same brigade. 





His knowledge of the French language 
occasioned his being selected as Town- 
Major after the capture of Pondicherry, 
but that situation he merely held as 
long as his services were absolutely re- 
quired, preferring the appointment of 
Brigade-Major to his Majesty’s troops 
in India, as more honourable, though 
infinitely less lucrative. In August fol- 
lowing he was compelled to leave India 
from very severe indisposition, and ob- 
tained leave of absence to return to 
England for the recovery of his health, 
He arrived at bome in January 1795; 
and having been previously, in Sept. 
1794, promoted (by purchase) to a com- 
pany in the 125th regiment, was appoint- 
ed Aid-de-Camp to Marquis Cornwallis, 
then commanding the Eastern District. 
A few months after, however, having 
obtained by purchase the Majority of 
the 121st regiment, he was appointed 
Brigade Major-General to the district, 
Feb. 28, 1795; and on the 9th of Sep- 
tember following, was promoted to the 
rank of Lt.-Colonel, by purchase, in the 
115th regiment. 

Not wishing, however, to remain on 
home service, Lt.-Col. Nightingall vo- 
lunteered to go to the West Indies, with 
the expedition then fitting out under 
Sir Ralph Abercromby. He was aecord- 
ingly placed in command of the 92d re- 
giment ; but that corps being soon af- 
ter reduced, was removed to the 38th 
regiment, which he joined in October 
1795, and commanded during all its 
service in the West Indies, and at the 
capture of Trinidad in 1797. The Lt.- 
Colonel also attended Sir Ralpb Aber- 
cromby, as an extra Aid-de-Camp, dur- 
ing the expedition against Porto Rico, it 
not being practicable to employ the re- 
giment on that service; after which he 
was appointed Deputy Inspector-gene- 
ral of fureign corps ; but, in consequence 
of very severe illness, was compelled to 
resign that office in August 1797, and to 
return to England, where he arrived in 
October. 

In December following, Lt.-Colonelt 
Nightivgall was appointed Deputy Ad- 
jutant-general to the forces in St. Do- 
mingo, and soon after proceeded thither 
with Gen. Maitland. He was employed 
on various service during his residence 
in that colony, and was selected to ne- 
gociate with Monsr. Herier, the Adju- 
tant-general of Toussaint |’Overture, 
the evacuation of Port au Prince. In 
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July he was sent to England in charge 
of dispatches, and the remainder of the 
Island being soon after evacuated, be 
was appvinted Aid-de-Camp to Lord 
Cornwallis, then Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and was afterwards placed in 
the command of the 4th battalion of 
light infantry, under Major-Gen. Moore, 

Early in 1799 he was again employed 
on a particular service with General T. 
Maitland, and sailed with him in the 
Camilla man-of-war, to America, Ja- 
maica, and St. Domingo, and returning 
to England in July, after having aceom- 
plished the objects of his mission, .was 
appointed an Assistant Adjutant-gene- 
ral to the army assembling on Barham 
Downs, which he joined at Canterbury, 
three days after bis arrival in London. 

He sailed for the Helder early in Sep- 
tember, and arrived at the Head Quar- 
ters of the army on the 17th of Septem- 
ber; was present in the general actions 
of the 19th of September and the 2d of 
October, but was obliged to leave the 
army soon after from ill health, and re- 
turn to England in November. 

In January 1800, Lt.-Col. Nightingall 
was employed again under Gen. T. Mait- 
land in Quiberon Bay, and on the Coast 
of France, as Deputy Adjutant-general, 
and returned to England with dispatches 
in July following. In June 1801 he was 
appointed Assistant Quarter-Master-ge- 
neral in the Eastern District, and re- 
mained at Colchester until October fol- 
lowing, when Preliminaries of Peace be- 
ing signed between England and France, 
the Lt.-Colonel accompanied the Mar- 
quess Cornwallis (the Envoy-extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary) to 
Paris, and to the Congress at Amiens, 
as private secretary ; and returning to 
England in March following, obtained 
six months’ leave of absence. In July 
1802 he was appointed Quarter-Master- 
general in the East Indies, and sailed 
for Bengal early in April 1803; arrived 
there in August, and immediately join- 
ed the army in the field on the north- 
west frontier, under Lord Lake; was 
present in an action under the walls of 
Agra on the 10th of October, and at the 
siege and capture of that fortress on the 
17th of that month; he was also present 
at the decisive victory gained by Lord 
Lake at Lasswaree, on the Ist of No- 
vember, and continued with the army 
until the signature of peace with Scin- 
dia, when the Lt.-Colonel returned to 
Calcutta. 

He was promoted to be Colonel, by 
brevet, Sept. 25, 1803. In 1805, was 
appointed Military Secretary to the Mar- 
quess Cornwallis, then Governor-gene- 
ral and Commander-in-chief, and after 
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his decease, remained in India as Quar- 
termaster-general until February 1807 ; 
when he returned to England, and, ar- 
riving in September, resigned his Staff 
appointment. 

In February 1808, Colonel Nightingall 
was appointed a Brigadier-General to the 
Forces serving under Major-Gen. Brent 
Spencer, and joined the army then detain- 
ed at Falmouth. He was present with 
that Force at Cadiz, and on the coast of 
Spain and Portugal, until it joined Sir 
Arthur Wellesley at Figueras in August. 
He was engaged in the battle of Roleia 
on the 17th, and in that of Vimiera on 
the 2Ist of that month, in command of 
the 29th and 82d regiments, forming 
the 3d brigade, and received the thanks 
of Sir Arthur Wellesley on both occa- 
sions. In October following he return- 
ed to England, and received the Thanks 
of both Houses of Parliament, commu- 
nicated through Sir Arthur Wellesley. 

In December following, the Brigadier- 
General was appointed Governor and 
Commander-in-chief at New South 
Wales; but a long and painful illness, 
contracted in consequence of the ser- 
vice in Portugal, compelled him to re- 
linquish that appointment, and as soon 
as his health was sufficiently re-esta- 
blished, he was appointed to the Staff of 
the Kent District, and remained in com- 
mand at Hythe and Dover during 1809 
and part of 1810, when, being suffi- 
ciently recovered to encounter the fa- 
tigue of foreign service, he was once 
more appointed on the Staff of Spain 
and Portugal, as a Major-General, hav- 
ing obtained that rank, by brevet, the 
25th of July, 1810. About this period 
his Majesty was graciously pleased ta 
confer a gold medal on the Major-Gene- 
ral for his services in Portugal, and in 
the actions of Roleia and Vimiera. Early 
in January 1811 he joined the Head- 
quarters of the army at Cartaxo, and 
was appointed to a brigade in the Ist 
division, consisting of the 2d battalion 
of the 24th regiment, the 2d battalion 
of the 42d, and the 79th. On the 6th 
of March following, when the French 
army retired from Santarem, the Major- 
General was entrusted with the com- 
mand of the right column, and engaged 
in a close pursuit of the corps command- 
ed by Gen. Regnier. He entered Espi- 
nal just as the rear of the enemy had 
quitted it, and, favoured by the success 
of the main body at Condexa, formed a 
junction with it on the following day. 
His brigade then resumed its position 
in the Ist division under Sir Brent 
Spencer, and was engaged with the rear 
of the enemy at Foz D’Arouce on the 
15th of March. Sovn after this, after 
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passing Satugal, Sir Brent Spencer be- 
ing second in command, and frequently 
employed with other divisions, the com- 
mand of the Ist division devolved on the 
Major-General, as next senior officer; 
and he so continued during the remain- 
der of his services on the Peninsula, and 
particularly in the action of Fuentes 
d’Onor on the 5th of May, 1816, where 
he was wounded at the head of the divi- 
sion at the close of that affair. 

In July following, having been ap- 


pointed to the Staff in Bengal, he left . 


the army in the neighbourhood of El- 
vas, and embarking at Lisbon, arrived 
at Portsmouth, and thence sailed for 
Bengal, where he arrived in November, 
and was first appointed to the com- 
mand of a field division of the army, 
near the frontier; but, before he had 
joined at the station of Mizert, he receiv- 
ed from Lord Minto, then Governor-ge- 
neral, the chief command in Java and its 
dependencies, with a seat in council, at 
which Island he arrived in October 1813. 
In April 1814, a force was assembled to 
act against the Rajah of Bali in the is- 
Jand of Boleling, and the Rajah of Boni 
on that of Celebes, consisting of the 59th 
and 78th regiments and 1000 Sepoys. 
The expedition arrived at the former 
place on the 17th of May; when, posses- 
sion having been taken of the Rajah’s 
place of residence, he immediately of- 
fered every reparation fur the insults be 
had offered to the British flag, restored 
the property captured, and gave host- 
ages for his good conduct in future. 
Part of the force was then sent back to 
Java, and the Commander of the Forces 
proceeded on the 20th of May, with the 
59th regiment, flank companies of the 
78th regiment, and 300 Sepoys, to Ma- 
cassar, where he arrived with only two 
transports on the 2d of June, the rest of 
the convoy having been dispersed; as 
soon, however, as he could collect five 
hundred of the 59th and the flank com- 
panies of the 78th regiment, with a few 
Sepoys, the Major-General determined 
on attacking the Rajah of Boni, who 
had assembled a force of 3000 men in a 
fortified position close to the fort, which 
he daily threatened to attack; and as 
all attempts at negotiation had com- 
pletely failed, and the overtures of the 
Rajah appeared to be made solely to 
gain time, the Major-General resolved 
to attack him in his fortified town. The 
column of attack was formed before 
daylight on the 7th of June, under the 
command of Lt.-Col. M’Cloud, of the 
59th regiment ; and in less than an hour 
the British were in complete possession 
of the palace of the Rajah, who escaped 
Gent. Mac. Novemler, 1829. 
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with great difficulty in disguise. The 
loss of the British was trifling in this 
sharp but brilliant affair, and amounted 
only to twenty rank and file, no officer 
being killed or wounded. The power of 
Arong Polacca, the Rajah of Boni, was 
completely overturned. After settling 
the country and establishing the British 
supremacy on Celebes, the Major-Gene- 
ral re-embarked on the 30th of June, 
and returned to Java, where he conti- 
nued in command until Nov. 19, 1815, 
when, having been previously appointed 
Commander-in-Chief at Bombay, he em- 
barked for India, and arrived at that 
Presidency on the 6th of February, 1816. 
He rose to the brevet of Lieut.-General 
June 4, 1214; and on the enlargement 
of the Order of the Bath, Jan. 5, 1815, 
was nominated a Knight Commander of 
that Order. On the 20th of March, 1815, 
he was appointed Colonel of the late 6th 
West India regiment. Sir Miles conti- 
nued in the chief command at Bombay, 
and second in Council at that Presi- 
dency, till 1819, when he returned to 
England. He was appointed Colonel of 
the 49th foot Feb. 19, 1820. 

Sir Miles was elected M.P. for Eye at 
the General Election in 1820, and was 
re-elected at that in 1826, 


Apmtrat Losack. 


Aug. 22. At Milan, George Losack, 
Esq. Admiral of the Blue. 

He was son of Richard Hawkshaw 
Losack, Esq. of St. Kitt’s, and Lieute- 
nant-Governor of the Leeward Islands, 
who died Nov. 2, 1813, at the advanced 
age of 83; and his widow in Nassau- 
street, Cavendish-square, March 26, 
1818, in her 87th year. 

We find the future Admiral com- 
manding the Termagant sloop, on the 
Leeward Island station, at the conclu- 
sion of the American war. He was pro- 
moted to the rank of Post-Captain, 
Nov. 22, 1790; and in 1796 he sailed 
for the Cape of Good Hope, in the Ju- 
piter of 50 guns, and was present at the 
capture of the Dutch fleet in Saldanha 
Bay. Early in 1799, on the demise of 
Sir Hugh C. Christian, Capt. Losack 
succeeded to the command of the squa- 
dron on that station, and continued to 
act as Commodore until the arrival of 
Sir Roger Curtis. The latter for a short 
time hoisted his flag in the Jupiter; 
which ship being in a very leaky state, 
was soon after repaired in Simon’s Bay, 
instead of being sent to the East Indies, 
as had previously been the custom. The 
reparation of so large a ship at the Cape, 
which had nut been before accomplished 
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either by the British or Duteh, was an 
object of considerable importance to the 
Navy, and which reflected high credit 
on all concerned. 

The colony being restored to the Ba- 
tavian Government by the treaty of 
Amiens, Sir Roger Curtis, after its eva- 
enation, returned to England in the 
Diomede, accompanied by the Jupiter, 
and some other ships of war. On enter- 
ing the channel he heard of the renewal 
of hostilities from an American, and 
soon after his squadron captured a 
French ship from the Mauritius, with a 
valuable cargo. 

Captain Losack afterwards command- 
ed the Prince George, of 98 guns, in the 
Channel fleet. He was advanced to the 
rank of Rear-Admiral in 1808; Vice- 
Admiral, 1213 ; and Admiral 182... 

The Admiral was married on board the 
Jupiter, when on the Cape station, in 
1796, to Miss Story, daughter of George 
Story, esq. and had several children, 
He bas left a brother in the Navy, Wood- 
ley Losack, esq. who attained the rank 
of Post-Captain in 1806. James, ano- 
ther brother, died Lieut.-Colonel of the 
93d foot, Jan. 21, 1810. 





Lt.-CoLoneEL SAnpys. 


4ug. 21. At Plymouth, aged 70, 
deeply regretted, William Sandys, Esq. 
of Lanarth in Cornwall, formerly Lieut.- 
Colonel on the Bengal establishment, 

This officer was appointed a cadet in 
1779; and received the commission of 
Ensign July 29 that year. In 1780, 
when the belligerent fleets of France 
and Spain were off Plymouth, he lost 
his passage and passage-moaney to India, 
by serving as a volunteer on board the 
Monarch, Capt. Adam Duncan, without 
pay or reward; and, in consequence 
thereof, he was allowed to proceed to 
India without prejudice to his rank. In 
Jan. 1781 he arrived at Fort St. George, 
and having been promoted to a Lieute- 
nancy in March, commanded a company 
of cadets, then embodied as part of that 
garrison, when Hyder Ally was in the 
vicinity. At the end of that year he 
applied to join Gen. Goddard’s detach- 
ment, then serving at Bombay, and 
where he arrived in 1782, and was ap- 
pointed to command a light infantry 
company. 

In 1788 he was appointed, by Lord 
Cornwallis, deputy Judge-Advocate-ge- 
neral; and in 1790, he was made in ad- 
dition, Adjutant and Quarter. master to 
the two battalions of volunteers, then 
about to proceed with his Lordship to 
Fort St. George; where he arrived in 
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Jan. 1791, and was immediately put in 
charge of all the extra cattle belonging 
to the East India Company. This charge 
increased during the war, and this offi- 
cer became the agent for the carriage of 
the public camp equipage of the whole 
army; in which situation be continued 
until the termination of hostilities, by 
the peace of Seringapatam, in March 
1792. 

At the storming of Tippoo’s lines, on 
the night of the 6th of Feb. 1792, this 
officer was one of those who conveyed 
the orders of Lord Cornwallis, princi- 
pally to the 74th regiment, within the 
bound hedge. On the morning of the 
7th he was directed by his Lordship to 
proceed cautiously (with as many troop- 
ers as he judged necessary) towards the 
Carri Ghaut hill, to which his Lordship 
meant to retire when the day broke, to 
ascertain whether it was in possession of 
the British or the enemy; for, although 
the hill was not three-quarters of a mile 
in the rear in the centre column, no 
communication from it had been receiv- 
ed. He was well mounted, but found 
much difficulty in tracing his way. From 
the flashes of the guns he could only 
discoverthe hillatintervals; andincross- 
ing a ravine, he lost the troopers... He 
continued, however, to advance cautious- 
ly, but it was so dark, that be arrived 
close upon the hill before he well knew 
where he was. He heard a sentry cough, 
and immediately challenged three times : 
but no answer being returned, he now 
imagined that the bill was in possession 
of the enemy. All was still and quiet; 
but, being unwilling to return without 
accomplishing the object for which he 
was sent, he asked, in a loud vwoice, 
** Who commands ?” intending that his 
vuice should reach the top of the hill; 
when, to his astonishment, a voice, 
which he knew to be that of Col. Close, 
the Deputy Adjutant-general, replied, 
seizing the reins of his borse at the same 
time, ‘*General Medows.’’ He found 
himself close upon the column, and saw 
the General, Colonel Cockerell, and se- 
veral other officers. General Medows 
asked if Lord Cernwallis was well; and 
having answered a few more questions, 
Lieut. Sandys was impatient to return 
to his Lordship, and galloped away. At 
this time the day had so far advanced, 
that a person might be discovered at 
the distance of fifteen or twenty yards. 
He soon met Lord Cornwallis, and the 
troops, retiring from under the cannon 
of the fort towards the hill; and asto- 
nished his Lordship by reporting that 
he had found General Medows’ army 
under the Carri Ghaut bill. The army 
arrived at. the Carri Ghaut hill just be- 
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fore it was daylight, and before the ene- 
my perceived that the centre column 
had retired. His Lordship now gave 
orders for a relief of the troops on the 
island, and soon after the enemy com- 
menced their attack upon Sibbald’s re- 
doubt. 

With regard to the nature of the ap- 
pointment held by this officer, it may be 
observed, that the convenience of corps 
and individuals depending upon the 
exertion of the agent for the carriage of 
camp equipage, subjected him to almost 
constant personal exertions throughout 
the range of an extensive line, and to 
litigious and controversial correspond- 
ence; yet Lord Cornwallis acknowledg- 
ed that be had never received any com- 
plaints of partiality in allotment, or of a 
want of exertion to give immediate re- 
medy or assistance when required by 
corps. In 1793 he returned to Bengal, 
having had under his charge, during six- 
teen months of the most active period of 
the war in Mysore, 102 elephants, 1000 
head of other cattle, with about 700 
people attached to them. The whole of 
his salary (there were no emoluments) 
amounted to 2400 pagodas; and he was 
obliged to keep three borses to perform 
his duties, of which foraging was a prin- 
cipal one. In the active part of the 
campaign of 1792-3, he had 184 ele- 
phants under his charge. 

The choice of the appointments at 
that time vacant was given, by Lord 
Cornwallis, to this officer, and he chose 
that of Fort-Adjutant ; to which after- 
wards was added the Barrack-master- 
ship of Fort William, which be held dur- 
ing the years 1794, 5, 6, and 7, acting 
as Town-major frequently; and he was 
appointed Aid-de-camp to the acting 
Governor-general. 

In 1798 he was appointed agent for 
the supply of military stores, which of- 
fice he held until about to embark for 
Europe in Jan. 1803, when he was pro- 
moted to the rank of Major; having, in 
the intermediate time, been directed by 
Lord Wellesley, the Governor-general, 
to act as Adjutant-general to the army 
in Bengal, still continuing to bold the 
appvintment of agent of stores. 

It should here be noticed, that shortly 
after the arrival of Lord Wellesley, in 
Bengal, in consequence of orders from 
the Court of Directors, his Lordship 
canvassed and sifted, for six months, 
with singular scrutiny, and the unwea- 
ried application of the public officers, 
the appointment of this officer as agent 
of stores ; and in May the Marquess re- 
scinded the orders respecting his appoint- 
ment, which he had issued in December 
preceding; and at his public levee on 
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the King’s birth-day, in 1800, his Lord- 
ship stated, that the investigation, al- 
though most severe, had done this offi- 
cer much honour, and he congratulated 
him upon the result. Lord Wellesley 
further added, that he bad, in conse- 
quence thereof, extended his appoint- 
ment upon the old footing for six 
months; and it was renewed, from time 
to time, while he remained in India, his 
Lordship declaring, that the gains were 
as exclusively and fairly this officer's 
own as much as any merchant’s; the 
risks being his own, and the supplies, 
on urgent demands, particularly in the 
last Mysorean war, always readily fur- 
nished, and often upon his own ad- 
vanees and credit; and that he saw not 
how the public interests could be better 
promoted than by a continuation of the 
same system. 

Lt.-Col. Sandys attained the rank of 
Captain in 1796, Major 1203, and Lieut. 
Colonel 1804; he retired from the ser- 
vice in 1805. 





LieuTt.-Co.. Henry Birp, 


Our notice of this brave and accom- 
plished officer (p. 370) extended to no 
later period of his life than the siege of 
Flushing, where his regiment was em- 
ployed in the most advanced posts, and 
where he was made prisoner in gallantly 
charging a French column, which had 
made a sortie from the town. The sur- 
render of Flushing restored to him his 
liberty; and we soon after find him in 
the Peninsula again serving under Lord 
Wellington. At the battle of Salamanca 
in 1812, Lieut.-Col. Bird enjoyed the 
happiness of doing an essential service 
to the third division of the army, by re- 
pelling at the head of his company a 
charge made on the flank and rear of 
the division by three or four squadrons* 
of French cavalry,—a gallant act, which, 
though by accident it escaped public 
notice; was handsomely acknowledged 
in a letter from the officer commanding 
the brigade. 

Immediately after the total defeat of 
the French in the great battle of Vitto- 
ria, the privates of his company being 
reduced in number to seventeen, Lieut.- 
Col. Bird, after four campaigns in the 
Peninsula, returned to join the 2d bat- 
talion of the 5th at Windsor. On the 
reduction of that regiment, or svon af- 
ter, the Duke of York appointed him to 
a Majority in the 2d battalion of the 
#7th (not the 7th, as erroneously stated 
in our last,) which was also reduced in a 
few months, and he retired upon half- 
pay to the eultivation of his farm in 
Monmouthshire. Here he continued, 
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happy in the society of his amiable ‘vife, 
and surrounded by an affectionate fa- 
mily, until 1822, when he was appoint- 
ed Major in the 16th foot then in Cey- 
lon. He embarked for that distant co- 
lony, and in 1828 was promoted to the 
Lieutenant-Colonelcy of his regiment, 
which, early in the present year, he ex- 
changed for the same rank in the Cey- 
lon corps, baving been appointed De- 
puty Commissary-general of that island. 
His health had suffered from a residence 
at the insalubrious station of Trinco- 
malé; and Lieut.-Col, Bird lived not to 
receive intelligence of his exchange ; 
for on the 2d of April, he was seized, at 
Columbo, with cholera morbus, aud died 
on the following day, leaving an afflict- 
ed widow and four children to deplore 
his loss, and lamented by a numerous 
circle of endeared friends, who justly es- 
teemed him for his single-heartedness, 
frankness, and every amiable and social 
quality. 





JouHN REEVES, Eso. M.A. F.R.S. & S.A. 

Aug. 7. In Parliament-place, aged 77, 
John Reeves, Esq. M.A. F.R.S. and 
F.S.A. a Commissioner of Bankrupts, 
and formerly Chief Justice of Newfound- 
land. 

Mr. Reeves received his education on 
the foundation at Eton; but failing in 
his expectation of a Fellowship at King’s 
college, Cambridge, he entered himself 
of Merton college, Oxford, where he 
took the degree of B.A. From thence 
he was elected to a Scholarship at 
Queen’s, became a Fellow there, and 
took the degree of M.A. May 21, 1778. 
Determining to engage in the profes- 
sion of the law, he became a member of 
the Middle Temple, and about 1780 was 
called to the Bar. 

His first publication was, in 1779, 
“An Enquiry into the nature of pro- 
perty and estates as defined by the laws 
of England, in which are considered 
the opinions of Mr, Justice Blackstone, 
and Lord Coke, concerning rea! pro- 
perty,” 8vo. 

In the same year he also produced, 
“A Chart of Penal Laws, exhibit- 
biting by lines and colours an historical 
view of crimes and punishments, ac- 
cording to the law of England, in which, 
the several offences being distributed 
under separate columns, the origin and 
progress of the laws respecting each 
offence are shewn in chronological 
order, and the degree of guilt specified 
by a peculiar colour assigned to each.” 
This was engraved on two sheets. By 
these publications his character as a 
lawyer was placed in a very favourable 
point of view. 
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In 1780 Mr. Reeves was appointed a 
Commissioner of Bankrupts; and in 
1783 he produced the first volume of his 
‘© History of the Common Law, from 
the Saxons to the end of the reign of 
Edward the First,” 4to. with a ‘* Dedi- 
catory Preface” to Lord Thurlow a 
work which, Mr. Reeves informs his 
readers, he was induced to undertake 
from the hint thrown out in the chapter 
at the end of Sir W. Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries. ‘It seems,”’ says he, ‘ that 
after a perusal of tbat excellent per- 
formance, the student’s curiosity is na- 
turally led to inquire further into the 
origin of the law, with its progress to 
the state in which it now is. These sen- 
timents operating upon a mind that had 
been much in the habits of application 
and research, induced me to attempt 
something of the kind as an exercise, 
which I thought more conducive to the 
end of study than general reading, how- 
ever well conducted, without a deter- 
minate object.” A second volume, to 
the end of the reign of Henry VII. dedi- 
cated to the Earl of Mansfield, was pub- 
lished in 1784 ; and in 1787 appeared a 
second edition of the work, in four vols. 
8vo. with considerable additions, conti- 
nuing the same to the end of the reign 
of Philip and Mary. This performance 
exhibits proofs of vigilance and sagacity. 
The investigation which it contains 
into the origin of English tenures, the 
law of real property, the nature of writs, 
and the ancient and more simple prac- 
tice of real actions, will facilitate the 
student’s passing from Blackstone’s 
Commentaries to Coke upon Littleton, 
to which work it may be considered as a 
preparation or introduction. The latter 
part of this work was written before the 
other, and was considered as executed in 
a shorter and more pointed manner. 

In 1789 he published ‘* Legal Consi- 
derations on the Regency, as far as re- 
gards Ireland.”’ 

In 1789 Mr. Reeves was elected a 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and 
in 1790 of the Royai Soclety. 

In 1791, upon a Court of Judicature 
being instituted at Newfoundland, Mr. 
Reeves was appointed Chief Justice, and 
went there to execute the duties of his 
office; but his absence from England 
was of very short duration, On his re- 
turn to England in the autumn of 1792, 
he found the public mind much agitated 
by the revolutionary scenes then acting 
in France, and by the practices of de- 
mocrats and incendiaries at home, and 
the minds of many well-meaning per- 
sons desponding at the gloomy prospect 
then exhibited to the world. To coun- 
teract the destructive designs then me- 
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ditated, and to diffuse confidence into 
the well-intentioned, he summoned to 
the Crown and Anchor Tavern, on,the 
20th Nov. 1792, a set of respectable 
persons, who placed Mr. Reeves in the 
chair, and formed themselves into an 
* Association for preserving Liberty and 
Property against Levellers and Repub- 
licans,”’ announcing the following as the 
objects for which they met: 1. ‘for 
discouraging and suppressing seditious 
publications, tending to disturb the 
peace of this kingdom, and for support- 
ing a due execution of the laws made 
for the protection of persons and pro- 
perty;”” 2, ‘*to use its best endeavours 
occasionally to explain those topics of 
public discussion which have been so 
perverted by evil-desiguing men; and 
to show, by irrefragable proof, that they 
are not applicable to the state of this 
country, that they can produce no good, 
and certainly must produce evil ;’’ 
3. “ to recommend to all those who are 
friends to the established laws and to 
peaceable suciety, to form themselves, 
in their several neighbourhoods, into 
similar societies.” 

The effect of this plan became appa- 
rent immediately : associations were 
formed in the metropolis,* and all over 
the kingdom, and the spirit of loyalty 
appeared so universal, that the pro- 
moters of anarchy and republicanism 
were compelled to conceal their senti- 
ments and shrink into obscurity. And 
here we may be allowed to observe, 
that to the pages of our own Miscellany 
at this momentous period, we recur 
with peculiar satisfaction. Englishmen 
then united in one firm and noble pha- 
lanx to preserve their country from a 
foe, whose characteristic was a cum- 
pound of impetuosity, ignorance, and 
crime. These attacks were the more 
formidable, because they were not made 
with open, avowed, and generous bold- 
ness, but with the most dark and cow- 
ardly artifices. To resist and counter- 
act these machinations, was the honest 
and unremitting endeavour of the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine. The Society at the 
Crown and Anchor continued to meet 
for some time, and many excellent de- 
fences of the Constitution were circu- 
lated, at a small expence, to enlighten 
the people; until at length, the object 
of the Association being effected, and 
no further danger appearing, the mem- 
bers ceased to meet, and the Society dis- 
solved itself. But Mr. Reeves was consi- 
dered by Mr. Pitt (who entertained a 
high opinion of Mr. Reeves’s merits) and 








* A List of the Associated Corporate 
Bodies, &c. in the Metropolis, may be 
seen in our vol. LXIIL p. 48. 
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his brother ministers to have deserved 
well of his country, and his services on 
this occasion were afterwards liberally 
rewarded. 

In 1792 Mr. Reeves published ‘* A 
History of the Law of Shipping and 
Navigation,” 8vo. which included in it 
the history of the different branches of 
foreign aud domestic trade, and of the 
fisheries carried on either upon our 
coasts or abroad. The work was di- 
vided into three parts. The first con- 
tained the earliest Jaws enacted on the 
subject down to and including the Act 
of Navigation passed in 1651. The 
second began with the famous Act of 
Navigation passed 12 Charles IJ. and 
contained an account of all the laws 
from that period to the peace in 1783. 
The third commenced in 1783, and 
stated and examined the laws down to 
the year 1792. The different cases in 
the courts of law were added, and the 
work was at that period a truly valuable 
one. 

In the next year (1793) Mr. Reeves 
produced a “History of the Govern- 
ment of the Island of Newfoundland. 
With an Appendix, containing the Acts 
of Parliament made respecting the Trade 
and Fishery. By John Reeves, Esq. 
Chief Justice of the Island,” 8vo. This 
was a Short and comprehensive history 
of that colony, from the time of grant- 
ing the first charter to Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert in 1578 to the appointment of a 
Court of Judicature in 1791; and con- 
tained much useful and valuable infor- 
mation both to the lawyer and to the 
general reader. The profits of the pub- 
lication were appropriated ‘ to the relief 
of the suffering clergy of France, refugees 
in the British dominions.” 

Mr. Reeves published iu 1794 ** The 
Male-content ; a Letter to Francis Plow- 
den, Esq.” 8vo. ; and he is believed to 
have been the autbor of ‘* The Grounds 
of Alderman Wilkes and Boydell’s pro- 
found Petition for Peace examined and 
refuted,” 1795,” 8vo. 

In 1795 a pamphlet was printed 
anonymously, entitled, “‘ Thoughts on 
the English Government ; addressed to 
the quiet good sense of the people of 
England, In a series of Letters, Letter I.’ 
8vo. This pamphlet almost immediately 
became the object of animadversion in 
both Houses of Parliament. A com- 
plaint was made against it by Mr. Sturt 
in the House of Commons, and a Com- 
mittee was appointed to inquire who 
was the author. On their report that it 
was the production of Mr. Reeves, the 
Attorney-general was ordered to prose- 
cute him for a libel, and the informa- 
tion was tried on 20th May 1796, The 
result of the whole, to use the words of 
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the foreman of the jury, was, ‘“‘ That 
the pamphlet, which had been proved to 
have been written by John Reeves, Esq. 
is a very improper publication; but 
being of opinion that his motives were 
not such as laid in the information, they 
found him Wot Guilty.” 

Mr. Reeves, however, was not to be 
deterred by these prosecutions. In 
1799 he published “ Letter the Se- 
cond;” and in 1800 ‘“ Letter the 
Third,” and ** Letter the Fourth.” The 
veil of obseurity was still observed, but 
Mr. Reeves was universally known as 
the author. The Second Letter stated, 
*¢ The Design of the First Letter vindi- 
eated.—Authorities from Records, Law 
Writers, and others, to support its doc- 
trines—Hale, Coke, Clarendon, Whit- 
lock, Hooker, Mr. Burke, Mr. Pitt, 
Lord Thurlow, the present Attorney- 
general [Sir John Scott], and Chief Jus- 
tice of the Court of Common Pleas [Sir 
James Eyre].—The Expression of the 
Three Estates, Three Branches of the 
Legislature, and King, Lords, and Com- 
mons considered.—Censure of Opinions 
from Montesquieu, Locke, and other 
philosophizing Politicians.—Censure on 
Blackstone and Wooddeson.— Defence 
of the Paragraph prosecuted as libellous. 
—The Author’s Accusers proved guilty 
of Premunire—The Author’s Political 
Creed, delivered in Nineteen Proposi- 
tions. — Expostulation on the prosecu- 
tion of Mr. Reeves.” In this Second 
Letter he maintained the same opinions 
for which he was before arraigned, and 
further said and declared, that every 
sentence and word in his former Letter 
may be considered re-said and re-pubh- 
lished; and “+ I do hereby (he continued) 
re-say and re-publish the same, and do 
submit them, together with this, to the 
same tribunal; and if the opinion of 
the Judges, formed,on the right prin- 
ciples of law, shall not be with me, and 
if every thing I have said in this and my 
former Letter shall not be sanctioned 
and confirmed, | shall be content to pass 
fora libeller.’ The charge against Mr. 
Wooddeson was, that “ following the 
idea that the Legislature being the su- 
preme power, he begins with the Parlia- 
ment, and then comes to the King; and 
that in these respects he follows his pre- 
decessor Blackstone, both in doctrine 
and arrangement.” This produced from 
Mr. Wooddeson “ A brief Vindication of 
the Rights of the British Legislature, in 
Answer to some Positions advanced in 
© Thoughts on the English Govern- 
ment, Letter [I. &c.’” The title of 
Mr. Reeves’s Third and Fourth Letters 
ran thus: Thoughts on the English 
Government, &c. Letter II, Character 
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of Mr. Wooddeson.—Reply to his brief 
Vindication.—Liis Manx Halfpenny.— 
Description of a Lawyer’s Argument.— 
Mr. W. suppresses two passages of the 
Attorney-general’s Speech.—The Form 
of Proceedings in Council.—Mr. W. mu- 
tilates a passage from Hale.—Form of 
Prayer for the High Court of Parlia- 
ment.—Mr. W. is reproved.—Of Tellu- 
rian Politicians. — Expostulation with 
Mr. W. on the Manner of his brief Vin- 
dication, —- Reasons that induced the 
Author to write these Thoughts on the 
English Government.—His reasons for 
being a little severe with Mr. W.—Enco- 
mium on Mr. Whitaker’s Origin of Go- 
vernment.” Thoughts on the English 
Government, &c. Letter [V.: Black- 
stone’s Commentaries deficient in Con- 
stitutional Information.—The probable 
Reasons of the Commentator’s Defi- 
ciency in this branch of knowledge.— 
Certain Speeches critici-ed for uncon- 
stitutional Expressions.— Parliamentary 
Phrases. — Examination of the First 
Seven Chapters of Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries.—Their Arrangement.—The 
King is not a Magistrate—Ours is not 
a Constitution of Balances and Checks. 
—A Paragraph of Blackstone’s Text 
compared with an amended one.—The 
word Prerogative does not properly sig- 
nify Royal Authority.—Postscript.” We 
have transcribed the ample titles of 
these pamphlets, as they exhibit the 
contents, and sufficiently shew all the 
topics that were introduced. Hence it 
will be seen, that the writer assumed to 
himself the triamph of victory, and con- 
signed his adversary to the mortifica- 
tion of a defeat. As these pamphlets 
are now not frequently met with, those 
who wish to see more of the contru- 
versy, may refer to the Monthly Review 
for 1795, vol. xviil. p. 443.; and for 1800, 
vol. XXXII. p. 81. 

In 1800 Mr. Reeves published “A 
Collection of the Hebrew and Greek 
texts of the Psalms,” 8vo.; and in 1801 
* Considerations on the Coronation Oath 
to maintain the Protestant Reformed Re- 
ligion, and the Settlement of the Church 
ef England as prescribed by Stat. 1 W.M. 
ce. 6, and Stat. 5 Anne, ec. 8.’ This 
pamphlet was written with good sense 
and moderation, and went through two 
editions, the second of which was en- 
larged by some Remarks on Pamphlets 
by Mr. Butler and another Writer on 
the Coronation Oath. Mr. Reeves con- 
sidered that the Sovereign could not, in 
conformity with his Coronation Oath, 
emancipate the Irish Roman Catholics ; 
an opinion, it is well known, that his 
late Majesty always most conscien- 
tiously acted upon. 
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In 1800 Mr. Reeves was appointed by 
Mr. Pitt to the office of King’s Printer, 
in conjunction with Messrs. Eyre and 
Strahan. In this capacity he published 
several editions of the Bible and Book of 
Common Prayer. His Prayer-book was 
dedicated to Queen Charlotte. A magni- 
ficent edition of the Bible was produced 
by him in nine volumes, 4to., five of 
which were notes, without which the 
Bible was also sold. 

In 1805 Mr. Reeves published **A 
Proposal of a Bible Society for distri- 
buting Bibles on a new plan. Submitted 
with a hope of making thereby the Holy 
Scriptures more read and better under- 
stood.” Mr. Reeves was anxious * that 
there may be, in every house in the 
kingdom, no longer a mere nominal 
Bible, but a readable instructive Bible, 
that will attract the reader either by 
the fashion or the method of it; and 
will be valued by the owner as a book, 
besides being regarded as the depository 
of God’s Word, because it will surpass 
in price and figure every other volume 
in the poor man’s library.” The Fa- 
mily Bible, since published by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and edited by D’Oyley and Mant, 
seems excellently to have answered this 
purpose for the better-informed ranks 
in society. 

In 1807 Mr. Reeves issued a pamphlet, 
entitled, ‘* Observations on what is call- 
ed the Catholic Bible.” 

For many years Mr. Reeves filled 
(jointly with the two Under Secretaries 
of State) the situation of superintendant 
of Aliens. He was also Law-Clerk tothe 
Board of Trade, and from 1800 till his 
death, one of the Treasurers for the 
Literary Fund for the relief of distressed 
Authors. 

Mr. Reeves was possessed of a most 
excellent library; and enjoyed his cri- 
tical skill in the learned languages till 
his advancing infirmities prevented his 
attendance on any kind of business. 
He was not married; his habits were 
economical, and he died possessed of 
considerable wealth. As he left no will, 
the property is divided among four indi- 
viduals, his cousins, one of whom had 
been his companion and housekeeper 
for many years. 


Witiiam Tuomas Fitz-GERALp, Eso. 

July 9. At Dudley-grove, Paddington, 
aged 70, William Thomas Fitz-Gerald, 
sq. one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
Literary Fund. 

This gentleman was descended from 
the Desmond branch of the illustrious 
family of the Fitz-Geralds of Ireland, 
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and was the son of John Austen Fitz- 
Gerald, Esq. a Colonel in the Dutch ser- 
vice (the presumed representative of 
that house), by Henrietta, daughter of 
Samuel Martin, Esq. of Antigua, sister 
to Samuel Martin, Esq. Secretary of the 
Treasury (and the well-known anta- 
gonist of Wilkes; see a memoir and 
portrait of him in vol. txxv. p. 113), 
and aunt to the present Sir Henry-Wil- 
liam Martin, Bart. and to Vice-Admiral 
Sir Thomas Byam Martin, K.C.B. 

Mr. Fitz-Gerald received, it is said, the 
first part of his education at the academy 
at Greenwich, under the predecessor of 
Dr. Charles Burney, father of the present 
learned master of that diwinguished 
school. He was afterwards sent to the 
Royal College of Navarre, in the Uni- 
versity of Paris, and when Mr. Fitz-Ge- 
rald left College, his father presented 
him to the King of France, Louis the 
Sixteenth, and his lovely Queen. So 
highly was the Colonel honoured, that he 
was invited to the balls and private 
parties of that Court; as was also his 
son—even to the choice circle at the 
Petite Trianon, Upon his return to Eng- 
land he was entered as a Member of the 
Inner Temple, and became a pupil of 
the late Sir Vicary Gibbs. 

In the year 1782, through the interest 
of his uncle Henry Martin, Esq. Com- 
missioner at Portsmouth, (and afterwards 
Comptroller of the Navy, and created a 
Baronet in 1791,) Mr, Fitz-Gerald ob- 
tained a situation in the Victualling 
branch of the Navy Pay-office ; in which 
he continued, rising as vacancies oc- 
curred, until about 25 years since, when 
he retired upon the allowance usually 
allotted to such length of service. 

Among Mr. Fitz-Gerald’s earlier poems 
are “The Sturdy Reformer; “ The 
Tribute of an humble Muse to an un- 
fortunate captive Queen, widow of a 
murdered King;’’ and ‘** Lines on the 
murder of the Queen of France.’ 
About the same period also Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald’s muse was frequently called on 
by his theatrical friends, to whom he 
contributed Prologues both for the 
public stage and private theatres: in 
which Mr. Fitz-Gerald was himself a dis- 
tinguished performer. His delineation 
of Zanga, in Young’s celebrated tragedy 
of the Revenge, when represented at 
Lord Aldborough’s in Stratford-place, 
in the year 1793, was peculiarly correct 
and impressive. He altered the con- 
cluding lines in a tone which at once 
augmented the interest and enhanced 
the moral of the drama. It is appre- 
hended that unfortunately no document 
of this improvement is extant among bis 
papers. At the representation in ques- 
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tion his sister, the late Miss Fitz-Gerald, 
acquitted herself to the perfect satis- 
faction of a polished and select audi- 
ence, in the interesting character of 
Leonora. 

The pieces above mentioned, together 
with other poems on various occasions, 
he collected into one volume, and pub- 
lished in 1801. His Prologues to the 
*‘Bank Note,’’ ‘* Way to get Mar- 
ried,” and *‘ Secrets worth knowing,” 
have been copied into our volumes. 

Mr. Fitz-Gerald was one of the ear- 
liest and warmest supporters of the Lite- 
rary Fund, founded by the late David 
Williams, for the relief of distressed au- 
thors, thei widows, and children. Mr. 
F. first advocated the cause of that be- 
nevolent Institution at their anniver- 
sary in 1797 ; and those who about this 
period heard Mr. Fitz-Gerald recite his 
own compositions, and have witnessed 
the powerful effect he invariably pro- 
duced, will agree with us, that Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald at that time stood unrivalled as 
a reciter of English verse. After this, 
for the long period of thirty-two years, 
Mr. Fitz-Gerald never omitted attending 
the anniversaries of the Literary Fund, 
and constantly favoured the Society 
with a poem and recitation. The spirit 
they infused into the company, and the 
consequent benefits to the funds of the 
Institution, were generally acknow- 
ledged. He wrote twenty-five original 
poems on the subject ; and was consider- 
ed not only as one of the most active, 
but also as one of the best friends of 
Genius in distress. He was ever the 
ready and efficient advocate of the inge- 
nious and gifted, though frequently the 
irritable and neglected author, when op- 
pressed with misfortune, indigence, and 
(as is too often the case) absolute pau- 
perism. Mr. Fitz-Geratd was long a 
constant attendant upon the active but 
painful duties of the Committee of the 
Literary Fund, and for some. years last 
past had been annually elected, by the 
gratitude of his associates, one of the 
Vice-Presidents of that interesting Insti- 
tution. His annual poems have usually 
been printed in our volumes. 

Never was there a muse more truly 
English than that of this gentleman. The 
early impressions of a French education, 
which too often gives a bias to the mind 
that is seldom effaced, never tainted his 
opinions with Gallic partiality. On the 
contrary his pen seized every opportu- 
nity of proving that his heart was as 
loyal as his principles were constitu- 
tional. Indeed, this patriotic yarmth 
of feeling marks all his poetry. In his 
addresses to the Literary Fund he sel- 
dom omitted powerfully to contrast the 
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tyranny of the French rulers, and parti- 
cularly Buonaparte,* and their hatred of 
liberty, more especially the liberty of the 
press, with the amiable qualities of our 
late and present good and gracious Sove- 
reigns, and the mild spirit of British 
liberty and British law. 

At the breaking out of the last war 

he wrote a poetical exhortation, begin- 
ing with, 
‘‘ Britons, to arms! of apathy beware ! ” 
which, together with his ** Address to 
every loyal Briton on the threatened In- 
vasion,” was widely cireulated, and pro- 
duced a powerful effect. 

In 1798 he published a poem called 
** Nelson’s Triumph, or the Battle of 
the Nile;’’ and in 1806, ‘** Nelson’s 
Tomb, a Poem,” 4to, To which he added, 
** An Address to England, on her Nel- 
son’s Death.” In 1802 “ The Tears of 
Hibernia dispelled by the Union,” 4to. 

On all other public occasions Mr. 
Fitz-Gerald’s pen was ever ready; wit- 
ness his Tribute to the Memory of Mr. 
Pitt; his Address to the Spanish Pa- 
triots ; Ode for the Jubilee; lines on 
the Battles of Barossa, ‘Albuera, Sala- 
manca, Vittoria, and Waterloo; Ad- 
dresses to the Marquis of Wellington ; 
to the French Nation ; to the Emperor 
of Russia; and lines on tbe Princess 
Charlotte. Most of these have been co- 
pied into our pages. 

In 1814 Mr. Fitz-Gerald collected the 
passages from his various poems relative 
to Buonaparte, and published them un- 
der the title of “The Tyrant’s Down- 
fall; ”” “‘ Napoleonics;” and the ‘* White 
Cockade.”” In the preface to this publi- 
cation Mr. Fitz-Gerald deservedly takes 
credit to himself for ** consistency of cha- 
racter, a devoted love to his country, 
unbiassed by party considerations, and 
an undeviating detestation of the great- 
est and basest Tyrant that was ever per- 
mitted to desolate the earth.”’ (See vol. 
LXXXIV. ii. p. 58). 

In private life Mr. Fitz-Gerald was de- 
servedly esteemed; his manners were 
social, and his heart was warm and ge- 
nerous; these, aided by his convivial 
talents, made his society coveted by a 
large circle of friends, who now lament 
his loss. 

Among the personal friends in whose 
society he took the greatest pleasure 
(which they doubtless reciprocated), 





* Two lines in his summing up.a 
charge against the individual in question 
stand forth most prominent for terse- 
ness and point, for feeling.and justice: ‘ 

eveseees Did he not tear 
From ey Baden Condé’s princely 
reir? ’ 
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were Mr. Penn, of Stoke-park, his cou- 
sin William Penn, and the accomplished 
Mr. Sinclair, eldest son of the venerable 
Sir John. It may be said that in this 
instance, in congenial soul, as in high 
descent, the feudal houses of Orkney 
and Pensylvania harmonized with that 
of Desmond : 
“‘ The general favourite as the general 
friend! 
Such life there was, and who could wish 
itsend?” 

Mr. Fitz-Gerald had the happiness of 
living for many years in the strictest in- 
timacy with the late Lord Viscount 
Dudley and Ward. His Lordship was 
much devoted to music, and used to en- 
tertain, at his hospitable board at Him- 
Jey, during the autumnal and winter 
months, the most celebrated musical 
professors of the day; and in these de- 
lightful parties, Mr. Fitz-Gerald was a 
constant associate. But what still more 
rebounds to his Lordship’s credit, was 
his inestimable gift of charity. His Lord- 
ship’s amiable qualities were pleasingly 
commemorated by Mr. Fitz-Gerald on a 
board fixed against an old yew tree, 
near the mansion at Himley*. Vis- 
count Dudley dying without a will, bis 
kind intentions were fulfilled with sin- 
gular munificence by the present Earl. 

His remains were interred in the burial 
ground of St. John’s Wood Chapel, Mary- 
le-bene. A portrait of Mr. Fitz-Gerald 
appeared in the European Magazine for 
the year 1804. 





Ricuarp Newman Newman, M.D. 


Dr. Newman, whose death, at Clifton, 
on the 29th Sept., was recorded in p. 380, 
was born at Northampton, on the 8th Nov. 
1752, and was the third son of Ashburnham 
Toll, Esq., of Preston Deanry, formerly an 
Attorney of Northampton, by Miss Geary, 
daughter of Lieut.-Col. Geary, of the 10th 
Dragoons. Mr. Toll’s three sons, viz. 
Charles Toll, Esq., the Rev. Ashburnham 
Philip Toll, and Richard Newman Toll, 

-D., all successively took the name of 
Newman, by the King’s sign manual. 

Dr. Newman, then Richard Newman Toll, 
commenced his medical studies at his native 
town, as pupil to the late eminent Dr. Ker, 
who was at that time Surgeon to the Horse 
Guards Blue, generally quartered at North- 
ampton. Mr. Toll remained three years with 
him, and went from thence to St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital, and afterwards, for one 
year, was Assistant to Mr. Bromfield, then 
Queen’s Surgeon. Soon after Mr. Toll 

sed his examination before the Royal 
ollege of Surgeons; and, in November, 





* See our Poetry for this month. 
Gent. Mac. November, 1829. 
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1775, from the excellent testimonials given 
him by Mr. Bromfield aud Mr. Percival Pott, 
he was recommended to his Majesty for the 
purchase * of the Surgeoncy of the 4th, or 
Queen’s own Regiment of Dragoons. His 
Commission was dated 22d Nov. 1775. 

On the 16th of June, 1777, Mr. Toll 
was married at Hamilton, co. Lanark, to 
Miss Purdie, eldest daughter of Mr. Purdie, 
of that place. In October, 1778, the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrew’s conferred upon him 
the degree of M.D.; and in 1790, finding 
his family increasing, he determined on re- 
tiring from the 4th, then at Worcester, in 
which city he at one time intended to settle. 
Honourable mention is made of Dr. Toll 
(with other Army Surgeons) in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, for April, 1790, (vol, Lx. 
p- 305,) when he retired from the fone. 

Dr. Toll subsequently settled at Hamilton, 
where he practised as a Physician for some 
years with credit to himself, and was much 
respected. 

In 1802, Dr. Toll took the name of New- 
man, by the King’s sign manual, &c. on 
the death of his brother, the Rev. A. P. 
Newman, without issue, agreeably to the 
will of his great aunt, Frances, daughter of 
Sir Richard Newman, Bart. and sister and 
heiress of Sir Samwell Newman, Bart., of 
Fivehead Magdalen, co. Dorset. 

At the end of the year 1805, Dr. New- 
man retired from practice, and fixed his re- 
sidence in the neighbourhood of Bristol, 
living quite retired till his death. 

In his prime, his taste in music was very 
refined and well cultivated; he was an en- 
thusiast in the works of Handel particularly ; 
and the ancient authors were all his favorites. 
He never neglected, while he was able, to 
attend Cathedral service, where it was within 
his reach; and during his residence in Lon- 
don he was acquainted with most of the great 
prefessional and amateur performers of the 
day. He was an entertaining and cheerful 
companion, and was wrapt up in his family 
circle. His intimate acquaintance with the 
works of the English _ particularly 
Shakspeare, and a retentive memory, tended 
to enliven many an hour of his life. 

His remains were deposited in his family 
vault, in Thornbury Church, on the 6th of 
October; his two sons, four of his sons-in- 
law, and one grandson, attended his funeral. 
His tenants met and joined the melancholy 
procession at Alveston. 

Dr. Newman has left two sons, Henry- 
Wenman, and Ashburnham-Cecil, both un- 
married, and seven daughters; Mary, the 
eldest, was married in 1805, to Capt. John 
Wilson Swith, of the 14th Reg. of Foot, 





* A few years after the sale of Medical 
Officer’s Commissions was abolished. Mr. 
Toll gave 500/. for his Commission, and 
sold it for the same sum. 
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he died the following year, leaving one son; 
secondly, to W. Jack, Esq. a Merchant in 
Glasgow, by whom she has two daughtefs 
and one son. Anne, the second daughter, 
died unmarried in 1804. Eliza-Anne, the 
third daughter, was married in 1804, to 
Robert Lockhart, Esq. of Castle Hill and 
Camnethan, cv. Lanark, and died in 1816, 
leaving three sons and four daughters. 
Charlotte, the fourth, was married first in 
1815, to John Thomson, Esq. of Kilhank, 
co. Lanark, a Merchant in Bristol, and had 
a son; secondly, to Major James Price 
Hely, of His Majesty’s service. Susan, 
the fifth daughter, was married in 1821, to 
James Joseph Whitchurch, Esq. Isabella, 
the sixth, in 1818, to John Joseph Goode- 
nough, D.D. Rector of Bow Brickhill, 
Bucks, and Master of Bristol Grammar 
School. They have two sons and four daugh- 
ters. The seventh, and youngest, Frances, 
was married in 1826, to William Killigrew 
Wait, Esq. of Westbury Lodge, a Mer- 
chant in the city of Bristol, and has two 
Sons. 

Dr. Newman’s widow survives him, and 
he is succeeded in his Gloucestershire es- 
tates by his eldest son, Henry - Wenman 
Newman, Esq. who is in the Commission 
of the Peace and Lieutenancy of Gloucester- 
shire, and holds the Commission of Captain 
of a Company in the Militia of the same 


county. 
-—g— 
DEATHS. 
Lonvon anp its Vicinity. 

Oct.11. In Wilmington-square, in her 
82d year, Mrs Anna-Maria Jackson. 

Oct. 19. At Brunswick-place, Elizabeth, 
wife of Lucas Birch, esq. (of Cornhill.) 

Oct. 23. In Manchester-square, Wil- 
liam Dawson, esq. 

Oct. 24. At Northwick-terrace, aged 34, 
Heorietta-Anna, wife of the Hon. James 
Stewart, brother to the Earl of Galloway. 
She was the 2d dau. of the Rev. Speucer 
Madan, D. D. (son of Dr. Spencer Madan, 
Bp. of Peterborough, and Lady Charlotte 
Cornwallis, by Henrietta, daughter of Wm. 
Inge, of Therpe Constantine in Staffurd- 
shire, esq. and was married Aug. 10, 1819. 
She has left three surviving sons anda dau. 

In Cherlotte-st. Fitzroy-square, aged 72, 
Johu Henderson, esq. 

Oct. 25. In Hereford-street, aged 82, 
the Hon. Lady Hatton Finch. She was the 
third daughter of Daniel seventh Earl of 
Winchelsea, K. G. by his second wife Mary, 
fourth daughter and coheiress of Sir ‘Thos. 
Palmer, Bart. Lady Heneage Osborne, wife 
of the late Sir George Osborne, of Chick- 
sands, Bart. and K. B. was her elder sister. 

Oct. 26. At Winchmore-hill, Ennily, 
wife of Rev. Thos. Bissland. 

Oct. 27. In Upper Gower-street, aged 66, 
Eleanor-Charlotte, sister of the late Wm. 
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(Nov. 
Hunter, esq. some years a Judge in the East 


India Company’s civil service, aud niece of 
Mrs. Anne Kempe, relict of John Kempe, 
esq. of the New Kent Road. 

Oct.28. In Buckingham-st. Fitzroy-sq. 
aged 65, John Devall, esq. 

Ann, wife of James White, esq. of Clap- 
ham-rise, and Lincoln’s-inn. 

Oct. 29. At his father’s, in Montague-sq. 
aged38, Hen.-Wm. Willis, esq. of Aldenham. 
His death was occasioned by the injuries 
received from his bed ‘catching fire, he hav- 
ing fallen asleep when reading by a candle 
placed behind his pillow. 

Oct. 31. At the Union Arms, Holborn, 
kept by Cribb, the ex-champion of the Prize 
Ring, aged 37, Hauphtman, a dwarf, 
who was shown about the country ten years 
ago. He had lately got very fat, and of 
very lethargic habits; and his death was 
occasioned hy the rupture of a blood vessel, 
He was about three feet five inches in height, 
and used to wait upon the customers in the 
parlour. 

Lately. In Holloway, in her 80th year, 
Mary, widow of Lieut.-Col. Brant, of the 
83d Regiment. 

Aged 53, Col. Jobn Midgley, Captain of 
Tilbury Fort. He was appointed Lieute- 
nant 115th Foot 1794, Captain in the York 
Fusileers 1796, Captain of Tilbury Fort 
1807, brevet Major 1808, and Lieutenant- 
Culonel 1814. 

Nov. 2. In Caroline-st. Bedford-square, 
the relict of Francis Chambers, esq. of 
Glonte Alto, co. Waterford. 

Clarissa Margaret, second dau. of Gen, 
Sir S. Bentham, K. G. B. 

Tn Meckleuburgh-sq. aged 74, Anu, widow 
of John Dixon, esq. of Chertsey. 

Nov. 3. In Mecklenburgh-sq. aged 73, 
Marmaduke Hart, esq. 

Nov. 5. In Portman-square, aged 66, 
Margaret Countess Dowager of Clonmell. 
She was the only dau. and heiress of Patrick 
Lawless, esq. of Dublin, banker, by Mary 
(Lawless), sister to Nicholas 1st Lord Clon- 
curry. Her ladyship became in 1779 the 
secund wife of John Scott, esq. then At- 
torney-general of Ireland, and afterwards 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench there, 
and Earl of Clonmell; and was left his 
widow in 1798, with one surviving son, the 
present Earl, and one daughter, Lady Char- 
Jotte, married in 1814 to the Hon. John- 
Reginald Pyndar, who has since, by his bro- 
ther’s death in 1823, succeeded to the Earl- 
dom of Beauchamp. 

Nov. 7. Aged 55, Eliz.-Curtis, wife of 
John Gosling, of Gloucester-place, and dau. 
of late Geo. Cherry, esq. Chairman of the 
Victualling Board. 

Nov. 8. In Surrey-sq. aged 83, Mrs. 
Martha Speechly. 

At the Rectory, Newington, Surrey, Char- 
lotte Georgiana, youngest dau. of the late 
Arthur Onslow, D. D. Dean of Woreester. 
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Nov. 18. At Devonshire-terrace, Maria, 
wife of the Right Hon. Maurice Fitzge- 
rald, Knight of Kerry, and sister of late Rt. 
Hon, David Latouche, of Dublin. 

Nvo. 18. In Duke-st. Grosvenor-sq. H. 
Neale Baker, esq. R. N. 

Nov. 19. At Camberwell, Blanche, wife 
of Henry Blakelock, esq. 


—_——- 


Berks.—Nov. 11. At Speen-hill, New- 
bury, Eliz. only dau. of the Rev. James Etty, 
late Rector of Whitchurch, Oxon. 

Bucxs.—Oct. 16. At Burnham, Sarah, 
relict of Rich. Robert Nichols, esq. of Bur- 
ton-street. 

Oct. 18. At the Vache, aged 75, Thos. 
Allen, esq. 

Dersy.—Oct. 23. At Derby, Mrs. Brooke, 
of Frenchay, near Bristol, relict of John 
Brooke, esq. of Ansthorpe-lodge, co, York. 

Devon. — Oct. 23. At Torquay, Mr. 
James Furbank, of Leeds, solicitor. 

Oct. 28. At Teignmouth, Capt. Thos. 
Lethbridge, R. N. 

Nov. 6. At Weymouth, aged 71, Mr. 
John Harvey, mechanic to his late Majesty 
George the Third, one of the first proprie- 
tors of the Weymouth Water Works, late 
civil engineer of the Bootle Water Works, 
Liverpool, and the original projector of the 
Breakwater for Portland Roads. 

Dorset —Nov. 17. At Sherborne, Thos. 
Morris, esq. many years Captain of the Dor- 
set Militia. 

Duruam.—Nov. 8. At Bishop Wear- 
mouth, Christ. Bramwell, wine-merchant, 
one of the oldest and most respected mer- 
chants of the Port of Sunderland; eldest 
son of the late Rev, George Bramwell, Rec- 
tor of Sunderland and of Hurworth. Ho- 
nest, manly, sincere, unpretending, unmed- 
dling, and kind, and benevolent to every one 
around him, he lived happy in every con- 
nection of social life, and died-loved and 
lamented. The present generation must 
pass away before his name shall be men- 
tioned without regret and respect. 

Essex.— Nov. 4. At his brother’s house 
in Essex, Geo. Welstead, esq. of Wormley, 
Herts, late Commander E. 1. C. 

GoucesTersHire.—Oct. 26. At Bristol 
Hotwells, Mary, only dau. of the late Rev. 
E. J. Herbert, Vicar of Ledbury, co. Wore. 

Nov. 11, At Churchill, near Bristol, 
aged 73, Mr. John Douglas Middleton, 

Nov. 15. AtBristol, aged 73, the widow 
of Geo. Naylor, esq. of Marsh-house, near 
Wakefield. 

Nov. 19. At Bristol Hotwells, aged 16, 


Eliz. only dau. of late Rev. Fred. Gwynne. - 


Hants.—Oct. 22. At Manor House, 
Charlotte Eliz. second dau. of H. C. Comp- 
ton, esq. 

Lately. At Houghton Lodge, near Stock- 
bridge, in his 58th year, John James, esq. 

Nov. 9. At Ringwood, Catharine, wife of 
Admiral Sampson Edwards. 


Nov. 15. Edeth-Mary, wife of Sir Fitz- 
william Barrington, Bart. of Swainsson in 
the Isle of Wight. She was a daughter of 
Sir Samuel Martin, Kat. R. N. was married 
in July 1790, and had issue a son, who died 
young, and five daughters. 

Nov. 17. At Burton, near Christchurch, 
aged 89, Eliz. relict of Malachi Tree, esq. 
of Blandford, 

Herts.—Oct. 20. Aged 36, W. Walker, 
esq. of Berkhampsted, and of Southampton- 
buildings, Chancery-lane. 

Kent.—Oct, 19. At Ramsgate, aged 78, 
James Piggott Ince, esq. a Deputy Lieute- 
nant for the North Riding of Yorkshire. 

Oct. 24. At Blackheath, aged 75, Samuel 
Enderby, esq. 

Oct. 28. At Maidstone, aged 57, Ely 
Crump, esq. 

Oct. 29. At Lee-place, Emily, wife of 
Robert Espinasse, esq. 

Lately. At Walmer, aged 40, Maria, 
wife of Major Napier, R.A. and dau. of 
the late W. Von Rejneveld, esq. Chief Jus- 
tice of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Nov. 7. At Tonbridge Wells, aged 72, 
Anne, relict of Sir Henry Hawley, sixth 
Bart. of Leybourne Grange. She was the 
eldest daughter of William Humphrey, of 
Llewyn, co. Montg. esq.; became the 2d 
wife of Sir Henry Sept. 5, 1785, and had 
issue one son and - daughters. Her 
ladyship was left a widow Jan, 20, 1826. 

Nov.19. At Forest-hill, aged 77, the 
widow of Edward Howis, esq. 

Lincotn.—Nov. 21. Aged 31, the wi- 
dow of Mr. Bousfield, of Lincoln, surgeon, 
whose death occurred three weeks before. 
Intense grief for the loss of her husband, has 
thus bereaved six young children of their 
mother. 

Mipp.rsex.—Oct. 18. Aged 17, Emma, 
only dau. of the Rev. Wm. Walford, of 
Homerton College. 

Oct. 22. Anne, wife of Rich. White, 
esq. of Acton-hill, and dau. of the late 
John Tylee, esq. of Devizes. 

Oct. 27. At Brentford, aged 8, Waller, 
the youngest son; and on the 29th, in 
Clarges-street, Louisa, wife of the Rev. 
Thos, C. Rudston Read, of Sand Hutton, 
and sister of George Cholmley, esq. of 
Howsham, Yorkshire. 

Nov. 15. At Great Ealing, aged 58, 
Mary-Ann, wife of John White, esq. for- 
merly of Selborne. 

Nov. 16. At'Tottenham, aged 74, John 
Chaplin, esq. 

Nov. 19. At Upper Homerton, aged 66, 
Sarah, widow of Thomas Lermitte, esq. 

Lately. Aged 67, Mrs. Champion, of 
Myddleton-street, Spafields. 

NorTHAMPTONSHIRE.— Oct. 24. At Wee- 
don Barracks, a few days after his arrival 
from the East Indies, aged 55, John Wright, 
esq. Paymaster of the 59th Foot. 

_ Norts.—Nov. 14. At Mansfield, aged 
70, Mary, wife of W. Broadhurst, esq. 
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Somerset.—Oct. 27. At Mudiford, aged 
17, Tho. Edm. Benett, second son of John 
Benett, esq. M.P. Wiltshire. 

Oct. 28. At his son’s house, North Cad- 
bury, aged 76, Wm. Thorn, esq. 

Lately. At North Cadbury, Charlotte 
Louisa, 5th dau. of the late J. Croft, esq. of 
Worle, a Magistrate for the county. 

Nov.. 1. At Bath, aged 36, Geo. Allen 
Underwood, esq. architect and surveyor for 
the county of Somerset. 

Srarrorpsuire.—Oct. 21. At Burnt- 
wood Parsonage, near Lichfield, Maria, wife 
of the Rev. Thomas Harwood, D.D. 

Nov. 2. At the Rectory, Clifton Camp- 
ville, aged 77, Eliz. wife of the Rev. John 
Watkins. 

Oct. 18. At Thornhill, Ann, only dau. 
of the late Matthew Boulton, esq. of Tew 
Park, Oxon, and sister to M. Boulton, esq. 
of Soho. 

Surrotx. At Ipswich, A. L. H. Corn- 
wallis, relict of Lieut.-Col. Cornwallis, and 
daughter of the Rev. Mr. Fonnereau. 

Nov. 10. Aged 53, Mary, wife of the 
Rev. John Bull, Curate of Stowmarket. 

Surrey.—Oct. 28. At his daughter’s 
house, Juniper Hall, aged83, Joseph Beard- 
more, esq. of Canonbury-place, Islington. 

Nov. 2. At Richmond, Hannah, wife of 
the Rev. Gilbert Gilbert, M.A. Curate of 
Richmond. 

Nov. 7.. At Richmond, aged 75, Mrs. 
Susanna Pemberton, formerly of Jamaica. 

At Richmond, aged 93, Mrs. Mary Hyde, 
sister to the late Mrs. Gandolfe. 

Nov. 8. At Ewell, R. Barnett, esq. of 
Connaught-place. 

Nov. 10. At Brockwell Hall, in his 78th 
year, John Blades, esq. of Ludgate-hill, 
Sheriff of London and Middlesex in1812-13. 
His remains were interred at St. Bride’s. 
Most of the shops in Fleet-street, from New 
Bridge-street to the church, were closed on 
the melancholy occasion. The church was 
filled by respectable persons, and the ailes 
Jined with the charity children, in suitable 
mourning for the loss of their liberal patron 
and treasurer. ‘The service was performed 
by the Rev. Manly. Wood, who was chap- 
lain to Mr. Blades, when he served the 
office of Sheriffe In him the parish of St. 
Bride has sustained an irreparable Joss, al- 
though. his benevolence was not confined to 
that district, few men possessing in an equal 
degree the means and the inclination to do 
extensive good. He was foremost on all 
occasions of public improvement and private 
charity. 

Sussex.—Oci. 19. AtChichester, in the 
house of Dr.Forbes, the physician, aged 28, 
the Right Hon. Lord Frederick Lennox, 
brother to the Duke of Richmond. He was 
a Captain in the Royal Fusileers, and his 
health had been long declining from service 
in the Greek islands. 

At Heathfield, aged 94, Abel Shingleton, 
who had in his lifetime a pesterity of 120. 
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Nov. 5. At Worthing, aged 66, Robert 
Ford, esq. of Canonbury-square. 

Nov. 10. At Hastings, in his 71st year, 
Richard Battye, esq. formerly of Hampstead, 
and of the firm of Battye, Fisher, and Sud- 
low, of Chancery-lane, solicitors. 

Warwicx.—Nov. 18. At Poplars, Bir- 
mingham, aged 56, Catherine, wife of Tho. 
Mole, esq. 

Witis.—Nov. 13. At Market Laving- 
ton, Eliz. relict_of the Rev. John Palmer, 
Jate Vicar of Fordington. 

Nov. 20. At the Moat, near Salisbury, 
Caroline - Frances, wife of Richard Het- 
ley, esq. ! 

Worcestersuire.—Oct. 14. At High 
Park, the widow of Philip Gresley, esq. 

Yorxksuire.—Oct. 17. The wife of S. 
W. Swiny, esq. of Allerthorpe Lodge, and 
dau. of Robert Sinclair, esq. of York. 

Oct. 24. At Beverley, aged 78, Lieut.- 
Col. Harry Ditmas. He was appeinted En-, 
sign in the 1 5th foot 1770; Lieutenant 1779; 
Captain 1776; Lieut.-Col. in the Army 
1794, and was the second in the list of that 
rank. He married June 4, 1795, Mary- 
Anne, dau. of John Hall, esy. of bull, and 
has left a son, John, who, when an ensi 
in the 27th foot, was wounded at the battle 
of Waterloo. 

Oct.27. At Netley Hall, Wilson Smith, 
esq. The half of his property, which is 
considerable, reverts to the Rev. Dr. Smith, 
now a resident from iff health in the South 
of France, and, at his decease, to his ne- 
phew and _— son, M. Smith, esq. who 
aecompanied him to the continent. 

Lately. At Sedgwick House, near Ken- 
dal, aged 68, John Wakefield, esq. banker. 

Nov. 3. Aged 20, John, eldest son of 
J.S. Bennett, esq. of Appleby, near Brigg. 

Nov. 9 Miss Barker, dau. of the Rev. 
Thomas Barker, formerly Rector of Cherry 
Burton. 

Nov.18. At Filey, near Scarborough, 
aged 53, James Kiero Watson, esq. of Hult, 
banker, Chairman of the Hull Ship-owners 
Society, aud called to fill that honourable 
office to the general body of Delegates from 
the Societies at the principal Ports, when 
appointed in Lendon. ‘he inhabitants of 
Hull were indebted to him for the establish- 
ment and success of the Mariners’ Chureh 
and School. 

Wares.—Oct. 16. At Bryn, co. Den- 
bigh, the relict of Edw. Rowland, esq. of 
Garthen Lodge. 

Nov. 15. At Bault, Chas. second son of 
the late Chas. Hanbury, esq. of Sloe Farm, 
Halsted, Essex. ’ 

ScorLanp.—Sept. 26. While on a visit 
to his friend, Temple Sinclair, esq. at Lys- 
ter, co. Caithness, aged 27, the Hon. Eric 
George Sinclair, R. N. brother to the Earl 
of Caithness. He was the 5th son of James 
the 12th and late Earl, by Jane 2d dau, of 
Gen. Alex. Campbell. 

Oct. 3. At Paisley, aged 27, the wife ef 
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Warrand Carlile, esq. and sister to the Rev. 
Edw. Irving. 

Lately. At Kirkcudbright, aged 85, Dr. 
Patrick Murray, formerly an eminent phy- 
sician in Jamaica, and one of the Assistant 
Judges of the Grand Court of that Island 
many years. He was father of Dr. Murray, 
lately of Knaresborough, and now of Scar- 
borough. 

IreLanp. —Sept. 7. Near Dublin, Ma- 
jor Keating, E. I. C.’s service. 

Sept. 16. At Dublin, whither he had 
repaired to propagate his views, by the de- 
livery of lectures, in his 60th year, Mr. 
James Hamilton, author of the Hamiltonian 
system of teaching languages. 

Lately. At Dublip, George Drevar, esq. 
a Governor of the Bank of Ireland. 

Oct. 13. At Comber, aged 78, Mr. John 
M‘Quillen, a lineal descendant of the once 
great but unfortunate Rorey Og M‘Quillen, 
of Dunluce Castle. He was thirty-five years 
post - master of Comber. He had made 
chronology his favourite study. He pre- 
tended to trace his family from their depar- 
ture from Babylon, 3000 years ago. 

Nov. 1. At the house of Lady Gillespie, 
Dublin, Margaret- Anna, wife of Henry 
Mayne, esq. 

Asroap.—April 4. Near Nungklow (As- 
sam), East Indies, aged 25, Lieut. Phil.- 
Bowles Burlton, of the Bengal Artillery, 
a a son of the late W. Burlton, of 

ykin-hall, Leicesters and Donhead-lodge, 
Wiltshire, esq. This intelligent and enter- 
prising young officer had, by his persevering 
researches to discover the sources of the 
Burrampooter and Irrawaddee, added consi- 
derably to the scanty knowledge before pos- 
sessed of the geography of the country to 
the north of Assam. 

April 19. At Pundigull, East Indies, 
aged 26, Lieut. John Pinchard, Madras Ar- 
tillery, son of J. Pinchard, esq. of Taunton. 

May 17. At his seat at Bedford, West 
Chester county, America, aged 84, the Hon. 
John Jay. He held, at one period of the 
revolutionary war, the office of President of 
the Continental Congress; was the author 
of several of the ablest and most eloquent 
state papers that appeared during the con- 
test, and throughout the whole struggle dis- 
pe equal firmness and ability. In 1779 

e was appointed minister to the Court o. 
Spain, and at the conclusion of the war, he, 
in conjunction with Dr. Franklin, negoti- 
ated the treaty by which the independence of 
America was secured. He subsequently 
held the office of Ambassador to this 
country, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and Governor 
of the State of New York. 

June 4. At Satard, Capt. H. Adams, 5th 
Regiment Bombay Native Infantry, and Sur- 
veyor to his Highness the Rajah. 

June 6. At St. John’s, Newfoundland, in 
her 29th year, Swanadithit, supposed to be 
the last of the Red Indians of Boeothicks. 
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This interesting female lived six years a 
captive amongst the English. 

ug. 1. While on his passage from 
India, John Turner, esq. of the Supreme 
Court in Calcutta, and eldest son of the late 
Benj. Turner, esq. of Calcutta. He has 
left a numerous family to lament his loss. 

Aug. 9. Aged 38, whilst on his voyage 
from Calcutta, John Garencieres Sampson, 
Capt. of the William Miles, East Indiaman. 

Sept. 26. In Jersey, Christ. D’Alton 
Grace, esq. of Nenagh, co. Tipperary. 

Sept. 30. At Fontainebleau, at the house 
of her brother-in-law, Major de Forsters, 
Amelia-Mary Rosslewin, wife of Capt. P. 
Herbert, E.1.C. 4th dau. of the late Har- 
rison Rosslewin, esq. of Fortfergus, co. Clare. 

Oct.4. At Boulogne, John Brougham, 
esq. of Edinburgh, brother of H. Brougham, 
esq. of Brougham Hall, Westmoreland. 

Oct. 6. At the Chateau de Mere, in 
Normandy, Capt. James Bradley, R.N. son 
of the late Andrew Hawes Bradley, esq. of 
Gore Court, Kent. 

Oct.10. At Koepenick, the eldest son 
of the late Marsh. Blucher, who held the rank 
of Major-General. He died after protracted 
suffering, in consequence of the dangerous 
wounds he had received in the campaign of 
1813. 

Oct. 12. On his passage from Quebec to 
join his family at Florence, aged 50, Michael 
Henry Perceval, esq. Collector of Customs at 
Quebec, andson-in-law of Sir Cha.Flower, Bt. 

Lately. Lieut.-Gen. Lachlan Maclean, 
Lieut.-Governor of Quebec. He was ap- 
—_ Lieutenant in the 81st foot in 1788; 

ajor in the 60th, 1794; brevet Lieut.- 
Colonel, 1798; Colonel, 1803; Major- 
General, 1811; and Lieutenant-General, 
1821. He had been for many years on the 
half-pay or the 60th foot, but ay, that 
time served on the staff in the West Indies 
as Quartermaster-general ; and, retaining 
his rank and command at Quebec, had 
latterly retired from the army. 

At Sierra Leone, Major Ricketts, Lieut.- 
Governor of that colony, being the seventh 
Governor who has died since 1824. 

At Noah Colly, Bengal, aged 37, Capt. 
F. Mackenzie, 64th reg. N.1., youngest 
son of late K. Mackenzie, esq. of Taunton. 

At Vienna, Sophia, wife of John Spencer 
Smith, esq. F.K.S. 

At Aix-la-Chapelle, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Colquhoun Grant. He was son of the late 
Duncan Grant, esq. of Lingeston, N.B.; 
was appointed Ensign in the 11th foot, 1795 ; 
Lieutenant, 1796 ; Captain, 1801; brevet 
Major, 1811; brevet Lieut.-Col. May, 
1814; and Major 11th foot, Oct. follow- 
ing. He served as Assistant Quartermaster- 
general in Spain and Portugal; and subse- 
quently in Belgium, and was present at the 
battle of Waterloo, where he commanded 
a brigade of the army. 

Nov. 3. At Brussels, Mary Louisa, dav. 
of L, W. Dampier, esq. of Clifton. 
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Vou, xc. ii, 372.—A plain but very 
beautiful white marble monument has been 
erected near the family vault, in the north 
transept of the Cathedral of St. Canice, Kil- 
kenny, to the memory of Major-Gen. Sir 
Denis Pack, K.C.B. A bust of Sir Denis 
decorated with the various distinguished 
orders which he so deservedly earned in the 
service of his country, surmounts the tablet. 
The likeness is very striking, and the sculp- 
ture chaste and elegantly executed. The 
monument, which cost nearly 500/. has been 
erected at the expense of the widow, Lady 
Elizabeth Pack, aunt to the Marquis of 
Waterford. 

Vou. xcvill. i. 561.—A chaste and ele- 
gant monument, by Mr. Chislett, of Bea- 
minster, has lately been erected in the parish 
church of Hawkchurch, Dorsetshire, in me- 
mory of Admiral Sir William Domett. The 
inscription is by the Rev. James Rudge, 
D.D. Rector of Hawkchurch : 

*¢ Sacred to the memory of Sir William 
Domett, G.C.B. Admiral of the White. He 
entered his Majesty’s Navy in 1769, under 
his friend and patron Viscount Bridport, 
and was engaged in active service forty-six 
years. He had the rare and distinguished 

onour of serving as Captain of the Fleet 
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under several of the following naval heroes 
of England: Lords Bridport, Hood, Rod- 
ney, Howe, Keppel, St. Vincent, Nelson ; 
an eulogium on his character and talents 
more eloquent than words, and more durable 
than marble! He was present in Lord 
Rodney’s action in 1782. In the same 
year he commanded the Queen, at the relief 
of Gibraltar, and the Royal Sovereign at 
the glorious victory of the 1st of June, 
1794; and for the style and gallantry with 
which he commenced the fight, he was ho- 
noured with a medal by his Majesty Geo. 
III. He was appointed by the Kivg, in 
1801, Colonel of the Portsmouth Division 
of Marines. At the battle of Copenhagen 
he acted as Captain of the Fleet, by the 
particular request of Lord Nelson. On his 
return from the Baltic, he was appointed 
Captain of the Channel Fleet, by Admiral 
Cornwallis. In 1804 he was appointed 
one of the Commissiuners of the Admiralty, 
and in 1813 Commander-in-Chief at Ply- 
mouth; but in 1815 he resigned this 
command, in consequence of ill-health, and 
retired to spend the remainder of his life 
on his estate at West Hay, in this parish, 
where he expired on the 19th of May, 1828, 
aged 76 years. A friend to the poor, a 
Christian indeed, he died as deeply regretted 
as he lived universally beloved.” 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from Oct. 21, to Nov. 24, 1829. 




















Christened. Buried. 2and 5 182[50and 60 155 
Males - 1143 445) Males - 923 1785 & 5and10 79 | 60and 70 147 
Females - 1258 Females- 862 8 J 10and20 80|70 and 80 123 

Whereof have died under two years old 519 8 5 20 and 30 127| 80 and 90 51 
—— a 80 aud 40 155 | 90 and 100 6 
Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 40 and 50 160] 101..... 1 
CORN EXCHANGE, Nov. 23. 
Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. $s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
70 O 32 0 28 0 86 0 86 0 88 0 
PRICE OF HOPS, Nov. 23. 
Kent Bags......-....... 61. 6s. to Sl. 8s. | Farnham(seconds) .... 101. Os. to 12l. Os. 
Sussex Ditto...... sve 6l. Os. to 71. Os. | Kent Pockets..... ...... 7l. Os. to10l. 08. 
TEsSeX. 2. .cccceceee eoccces Gl. Gs. to 71. 105. | Sussex, ....ccrcccocsees ee. Gl, 10s. to Sl. Os. 
Farnham (fine) ...... 131. Os. to 151. Os. | Essex .......ssseessssesess Gl. 165. to Ol. 05. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Nov. 21. 


Smithfield, Hay 3/. 10s. to 4. 10s. Straw 11. 13s. to 21, 0s. 


SMITHFIELD, Nov, 23. 


POG crcncrsisstdcansesse G6, C0. 1648 OE 
Ratton « veesecse iain 3s. Od. to 4s. 8d. 
re RE Revonetye 3s. Od. to 4s. 4d. 
| OER 3s. Od. to 5s. Od. 


COAL MARKET, 


Clover 41. 10s. to 51. 105. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of slbs. 


IRM ssssidncctccasccssncas Qs; GG OW Ue; ‘OE. 
Head of Cattle at Market . Nov. 23: 

DORs 506622000 3,236 Calves 169 

Sheepand Lambs 19,090 Pigs 230 


Nov. 28, 29s. Gd. to 36s. 9d. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 42s. 0d. Yellow Russia, 38s. 6d. 
SOAP.—Yellow, 74s. Mottled, 80s. Curd, 84s, CANDLES, 7s. per doz. Moulds, 8s.6d. 
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PRICES OF SHARES, November 23, 1829, 
At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, "Change Alley, Cornhill. 





CANALS. 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
Ashton and Oldham . 
Barnsley . 
Birmingh. (1- -sth sh.) 
Brecknock & Abergav. 
Chelmer & Blackwater 
Coventry . . . + 
Cromford 
Croydon 
Derby . 
Dudley brs 
Ellesmere and Chester 
Forth and Clyde . . 
Glamorganshire . . 
Grand Junction . . 
Grand Surrey. . 
Grand Union . . . 
Grand Western . . 


Grantham . . 
Huddersfield . 
Kennet and Avon. . 
Lancaster . .. . 
Leeds and <a ‘ 
Leicester . ‘ 
Leic. and Nor th’ _— 


Loughborough . . 
Merseyand Irwell . 
Monmouthshire . . 
N.Walsham & Dilham 


Neath . .. 
Oxford . . . 
Peak Forest . 
Regent’s . . 
Rochdale . . . - 
Severn and Wye . . 
Shrewsbury . « . 
Staff. and Wor. , . 
Stourbridge . . . 
Stratford-on-Avon . 
Stroudwater ... 
Swansea 

Thames & Revert. Red 
Ditto, Black . . . 
Trent & Mersey (} sh.) 
Warw. and Birming. 
Warwick and Napton 
Wilts and Berks . . 
Wore. and Birming. 

DOCKS. 
St. Katharine’s . 


. 
7 . 
. 
7 


London (Stack) 
West India (Stock) 
East India (Stock) 
Commercial (Steck) 
DOGG « 2 6 + * 
BRIDGES. 


Hammersmith - . 
Southwark . ee 
Do. New 74 per cent. 
Vauxhall . . 
Waterloo . 
Ann. of 81. 
— Ann. of 7/. 







































































Price, | Div.p.ann. RAILWAYS. Price. | Div. p.an. 

85 0|£.4 O || Forestof Dean . ./£45 0 |£ 2 10 
128 0 § 0 Manchester & Liverp. | 60 pm. _ 
314 0 14 0 || Steckton&Darlington | 170 0 5 0 
306 0] 12 10 WATER-WORKS. 

110 0 6 0 East London . °. «| 112 «6 5 0 
102 0 5 0 || Grand Junction « .| 49 0 2 10 
1080 0 | 44 &bs. || Kent. . 324 — 
420 0 13 0 Manchester & Salford 354 — 

2 0 ae South London * . «| 89 O 4 p.ct. 
160 0 G O || West Middlesex . .| 72% 3 0 
60 0 3 0 INSURANCES. 

105, 0 8 15 Albion . « 6 2 0] @ ® 3.0 
650 0} 27 O || Alliance . .. . 9} 4 p.ct. 
290 O |13 12 8d. || Atlas is ee al ° 104 0 10 
804 0| 13 O || British Commercial . 54 5§p.ct. 
50 0 210 || County Fire . . . 42 0 2 10 
25 8 1 0 | Eagle . . ss « 54 0 5 
95 — Globe . . . « «| 168} 7 0 
215 0 10 0 Guardian . . . - 25 0 1 0 

17 0 _ Hope Life. . . . 5} 066 
274 1 5 || Imperial Fire . -| 119: 5 5 
223 1 O || Ditto Life. . .. 10 0 0 8 
475 0 20 0 Protector Fire. . .| 1100 016 
300 0 18 0 || Provident Life . .| 184 1 0 
ssf 4 0 Rock Life. . . 38 0 8 

3500 0|175 O | RI.Exchange (Stock) — 8 p.ct. 
723 90) 40 0 MINES. 
240 0) 12 0 || Anglo Mexican . 265 _ 
25 0 <> | Bolanos ° © « «| 8675 oo 

—_ 20 0 || Braziiian (iss.atSpm)| 45 pm.| 38 0 

675 0} 32 O || British Iron . . . 4 0 — 
90 0 3 9 |} Colomh. (iss. at 5 pm) 44 — 
224 12 6 | Hibernian e & 3} —_ 
91 0 4 0 || Irish Mining Comp’ 4 0 — 
23} 1 6 || Real Del Monte. .| 725 ne 
265 0 | 11 O || United Mexican . .| 24 dis.) 
Ve] 389 0 || GAS LIGHTS. 
230 0} 12 0 | aga Chart‘, 55 0 3 0 
40 0 1 10 | Ditto, N "me es — 0 12 
— ©) 8 iGe.. 3 as ek tM 10 0 
272 0 15 0 '| Ditto, New . « « 1074 6 0 
325 110 || Phenix. . . . 5 pm.| 6 p.ct. 

22 0 1 1 || British . . 2 2 .{ 22 dis} — 
yee 0) SF fee ns 2's 0h Oe 1 4 
270 0 12 0 || Birmingham . 96 0 5 0 
220 0 1) 5 | Birmingham&Stafford 31$pm 6 p.ct. 

5% 2 8 Brighton eo 104dis.) — 
70 0 210 Bristol oes ol OS 8 p.ct. 

|| Isle of Thanet. . . 2 dis 5 p.ct. 

89 0 — || Lewes. 2. 2 © « —_ 4 p.ct. 
90 0 /410 pet. || Liverpool . . . «| 2920 8 0 
190 0} 8 Odo.'| Maidstone. . . . a 2 10 
715 4 Odo. || Ratcliff . . . .| 40 0 4 p.ct. 
80 0|4 Odo, | Rochdale... . _— : = 
105 Vu \4 8 6 do. || Sheffield . . . . _ 1126 

|| Warwick . 50 0 5 p.ct 
22 0/] 110 | MISCELLANEOUS 

23 _ || Australian (Agricult!) 11 dis; — 

28 0 110 || AuctionMart. . .| 2) 0 _— 
20} 1 O |} Annuity, British . .| 19 0 3 p.ct. 

3 0 — Bank, Irish Provincial |} 23 0 4 p.ct. 
245 1 1 4/1! Carnat.Stock, Istclass 97 0 4 0 
214 0 i8 8'|{ Ditto, 2dclass . .| 873 3 0 











[ 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Stranp, 
From October 26 to November 25, 1829, both inclusive. 
























































Fahrenheit’s Therm. | Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
v “ a 
\s¢ tp | | x tp | | 
w 2/881 a (8, ee 2 18-21 ¢ 18 | | 
CS iS S g 2 S| Barom. Weather. 3 o£ $ io = \Barom. | Weather. 
ep 8 "5.9 z ° 8B) in. pts. > 8 re Oo z iz) "eo jim. pts.| 
Aslo=/~ InzZ Az lo=| = \=zZ| | 
eh Gt Sag Nee. ee oe 
26 | 49 | 51 | 46 || 30, 30jcloudy ‘ 11 | 45 | 51 | 48 || 29, 93 cloudy 
27 | 40 | 45 | 45 > 36\fair 12 | 54 | 57 | 55 » 93 cloudy 
28 | 50 | 51 | 41 > 20)fair | 13 | 49 | 46 | 41 || 30, 08 cloudy 
29 | 41 | 47 | 40 » 80)/fair | 14 | 43 | 47 | 48 ’ 10\cloudy 
30 | 49 | 55 | 52 |/ 30, 00!cloudy 15 | 50 | 58 | 37 || 29, 80)cloudy 
31 | 47 | 48 | 36 || 29, 95|fair | 16 | 89 | 43 | 38 || 30, 14|fair 
N.1 | 37 | 42 | 34 || 30, 10/fair | 17 | 86 | 41 | 36 > 18/fair 
2} 31 | 49 | 45 » 20)fair | 18 | 89 | 48,| 83 > 31 {fair 
8 | 46 | 49 | 46 » 20|cloudy / 19 | 82 | 83} 81 » 37|foggy 
4 | 49 | 51 | 49 || 29, 68 rain | 20 | 31 | 36 | 80 » 30/foggy 
5 | 43 | 52 | 49 » 97/fair / 21 | 82 | 40 | 83 » 20/cloudy 
6 | 49 | 54 | 48 » 90) fair ' 22 | 88 | 44 | 34 || 29, 57)rain 
7 | 46 | 50 | 38 > 88/fair 23 | 42 | 43 | 35 ||, 61\snow 
8 | 45 | 48 | 37 » 97} fair 24 | 39 | 40 | 85 ||, 51/snow 
9 | 47 | 49 | 46 || 30, 04|cloudy 25/31) 31| 35) , 51|snow 
10 | 49! 52 ' 48 || 29, 98 rain | 








DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From October 29, to November 26, 1829, both inclusive. 
































































































































S| theta, alae 218 | 2 @ ca 
Z\zd}OF [S48 OS58! 28 (Seiusleu) & 158) Bx. Bits, 
282 5\ 58 |22\85i\25 p28 215 3 S (52) jo000. 
© v SS lace meine a |o —s n = | $ 
ro) om | a? | jo + il+ | « = | a 
29\215 |90§ 491k 199% |99$ |1034 3/104§ 193 | 62 pm.'——| 73 74 pm. 
80\2144/90 §190§ 141993 \99$ (1034 $1105 [19% |223 ——!| 73 75 pm. 
31/214$90F |91g 1——99% |1033 g}—— i93 |-—, —| 75 76 pm. 
e\——'904 4191490 ——99 1034 g]105 [19g |—— —| 76 74 pm. 
i214 \90g 491 905 98% 98} |1035 §104% 193 |223 |61 63 pm. ———| 74 75 pm. 
4|Hol. ee ———|— — 
5|Hol. —— —_—— — 
6\2133.903 91% §99% \994 |103§ g'1054 19% |224 |6364 pm.|1003| 74 75 pm. 
— \90§ + j91g 3)99 99 |103§ 4/104% 193 {224 |64 65 pm. — 75 76 pm. 
ajHol. | fneetbomenlpeneeiet emetieesaprote etal 
10'2143|903 191g 399% 99 [103% $105 (19% | |64 65 pm.——| 75 77 pm. 
11|214 |91g905 915 $99 (98% |1035 $)105 19% |225 | 65 pm.——!| 76 77 pm. 
12/213 |904 o $99 98% [103% 4/105 [193 225 i65 66 pm. —— 76 75 pm. 
13\213 |90% 1/915 499 |99 |103§ 4105 ,19¢ | \66 67 pn. ——| 77 76 pm. 
14/214 |90g 191g $——99 |103§ 3/105} 19% [2244 69 67 pm. ——| 76 77 pm. 
16/214 |91 90$'91§ 4\—— 98% |103§ 411054119 [225 [68 70 pm.-——| 77 75 pm. 
17/2134,90% 1$191g 31994 99% [103% 4/1054'19% —— —| 75 76 pm. 
18\2144:914 391g 2$'99% |99% [1084 $1053 193 69 68 pm. ——| 74 75 pm. 
19/214 91% $924 2/99§ |99$ 103g $/1054|19% 226 (65 68 pm.——!} 71 73 pm. 
20/214 [91g $929 $)994 loo [1034 §$/1059 192 \67 68 pn. ——} 70 71 pm. 
21/2145,91§8 $1925 4! 99% |103§ $1059/19% |——|69 67 pm. ——| 70 71 pm. 
23/214 913 2923 {——99% |1033 $|1054)195 |226 | 67 pm.——j| 70 71 pm. 
24/214 [92% 4/934 24/993 99% |103§ 4/105$,194 _——|—— ——| 70 68 pm. 
25/215 i92 4\92% 31994 99% 103% 3106 |193 65 66 pm. 68 70 pm. 
26 - ijo2s fi 998 1034 §105g)198 2253/64 66 pm. —+-| 66 68 pm. 
! 








New South Sea Ann. Nov. 6, 914.—17, 914.—18, 92.—19, 924.—-26, 924. 
Old S. S. Ann. Oct. 30, 89%.—Nov. 2, 905.—12, 90}.—17, 90§. 
J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricnarpson, Gooptuck, and Co. 





3.B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 











